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THE MAKING OF THE SWORD 

TT was still very early. Day had just dawned in 
-■^ the silver East ; but every moment of this day 
of days must be remembered for ever, so Princess 
O'Yei rose softly from her couch and went out on 
the balcony to breathe the dewy air that was 
making the jessamine flowers flutter on the vine. 
The balcony was all carved in golden-coloured 
orange-wood, and ran round the pavilion which 
Prince Nobunaga had built for his daughter's 
y bower on the highest point of his castle rock. 
Behind it, splendid and vast, were the Prince's 
own apartments, occupying the greater part of the 
huge square keep that hung over the pass and 
its winding road ; and still behind the keep came 
court after court, and gallery after gallery, strag- 
gling back along the side of the mountain and 
down towards the glen. Here three thousand 
Samurai, tried and true, stacked their arms and 
stabled their steeds, and quarrelled and blustered, 
and tried their prowess * in strange old games of 
war such as we know not of to-day. But in one 
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thing they were all agreed — that their Prince 
was the greatest man in Nippon except the Em- 
peror (who was, of course, not exactly a man, 
being already more than half a god) and, perhaps, 
the Shogmi. This qualification came from an 
old warrior called Kibiki, who had seen many 
things in the course of his long and restless life. 
He would shake his head when the younger men 
took to boasting that, with their assistance, Prince 
Nobunaga could conquer any troops in any coun- 
try ; but when they began to whisper marvellous 
tales of the beautiful little Princess whose bower 
hung to the eastern side of the castle wall like a 
flower looking towards the sun, then old Kibiki 
let them talk, for only he, of ^ll the men, had ever 
seen her face. He knew that she was more lovely 
than these rough soldiers could dream ; and his 
heart beat with pride, because, every time the 
Prince left the castle, whether to fight his foes 
or feast with his friends, old Kibiki was commanded 
to keep guard at the doors of the Princess's 
pavilion until her father's return. She knew him, 
and would often send him little gifts — dainty 
sweets from her table, and once a fan-cord of 
scarlet silk for his iron war fan, which she had 
twisted with her own pretty hands. Kibiki wished 
he had a thousand lives, that he might be sure 
of always having one to lay down for his sweet 
mistress. 

The Prince was at home now ; and though 
the noises from the barracks of the great Yashiki ^ 

* The whole enclosure of a Daimyo's palace. 
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reached his ears from time to time, they never 
penetrated to the carved and scented chambers 
on the castle wall, where his Wonder-flower grew 
and sang, laughed and slept, and studied holy 
maxims and classical lore under the teachings 
of the gentle Court lady who had been brought 
from Nara to instruct her in all feminine graces 
and wisdoms. When the lessons were over the 
Princess played with her maids of honour, chosen 
daughters of the noblest Samurai, who loved the 
child of their father's chieftain with passionate 
loyalty, and who would have thrown themselves 
over the parapet in despair had any one of their 
little company shown herself unworthy of the 
high honour conferred upon her. 

At one time the Lady Sakenouhe became some- 
what anxious about her pretty charge. The little 
Princess had never been ill in her life. Never 
had she been allowed to see the pallid crescent 
of a March moon without being fortified against 
misfortune by amulets of untold preciousness 
himg around her neck and sewn into the sleeves 
of her perfumed robes. Also strong wine and 
holy herbs, and drops of dew caught in the right 
hand of a pure maiden, and precious balm from 
the magical root ginseng that grew across the 
Eastern sea, in the Land of Morning Calm — ^all 
these had been made into a strong sweet drink, 
at which O'Yei turned up her dainty nose with a 
quaint grimace, but which she drank obediently 
notwithstanding. In spite of these precautions, 
as the summer heats increased, O'Yei's smooth 
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cheeks looked more like white camellia petals 
than like the rosy peach-flowers with which her 
father loved to compare them ; her dark eyes 
were wistful, and seemed to be asking for some- 
thing not to be found in the castle on the rocks, 
and often there were tears in them even when 
they smiled. A delicate languor crept over the 
young girl, and when her companions suggested 
old games or new, she would turn away, sa3dng 
that she was tired, and her sweet friends must 
play without her this time. Then ^e would go 
and kneel by her window, and rest her elbows 
on its silken cushions, and gaze down the valley, 
as if the desire of her heart were to come to her 
from beyond the green slopes and the mountain 
mists ; from that distant dreamy sea that closed 
the view and yet made it seem limitless — the sea 
that was always calling to this flower of the hills 
to come near and gaze on its sunny blue by day 
and its mystic silver by night. 

Sakenouhe dared not confide her fears to O'Yei's 
father, for he was a quick-tempered and imperious 
gentleman, and would probably have considered 
any sickness that attacked his daughter the result 
of some neglect on the part of her governess, who 
would have to put matters rights or pay a heavy 
penalty. So when O'Yei was sent for to see her 
father, the wise Sakenouhe began to touch her 
cheeks with red cream, saying that now she must 
be dressed Uke a grown-up person. Her hair, 
which was long and black as night, was tied by a 
band of scarlet silk, and then allowed to flow down 
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over her shoulders and nearly to the edge of her 
robe, for she was of too illustrious birth to wear 
it in any but imperial fashion. The robe was all 
of white brocade lined with royal scarlet, and when 
the Prince first beheld his little girl in this courtly 
array he laughed outright, for he had forgotten 
that she would ever have to grow up at all. Then 
O'Yei, prostrating herself in salutation before him, 
was hurt at his mockery, and, for all her schooling, 
could not keep two big tears from faUing on the 
mats at his feet. He raised her up and comforted 
her, and gave her rich gifts, because it was her 
birthday; but when she left him, consoled and 
smiling, he sat moodily in his carved seat, staring 
at the floor for a full hour, so that Kibrki (on guard 
at the door) was amazed, and dared not move 
for fear of disturbing him ; and all the Samurai 
in the outer room stood in dead silence till he rose 
suddenly from his place and came clanking out 
amongst them in a very bad temper indeed. 

For O'Yei's rouge and Court gown meant that 
O'Yei. was growing up, and would soon be old 
enough to be married ; and where was the man 
who, being united to this Wonder-flower, would 
not bear it away to his own home and leave Prince 
Nobunaga desolate for ever ? 

That evening, when the West was still flushed 
with crimson, and the great white moon was rol- 
ling up over the shoulder of the hill, O'Yei was 
looking down the valley. Her eyes seemed to 
say : " What of Life for me, kind earth and sky ? 
what of Life for O'Yei in this beautiful world ? •' 
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And she reached out her slender arms in some 
unspoken supplication to Fate. Then there ^^as 
a little stir in the outer room, but she turned not 
for that, nor until the screens were pushed aside 
on their smooth grooves, and heavy steps moved 
towards her. Then she rose fast enough, and 
found herself confronting her father ; and his 
face was grave, but his eyes looked kindly on her 
as ever. She sank at his feet in obeisance, and 
bowed her forehead to the ground ; then she rose 
and stood looking at him, waiting for him to speak. 

"O'Yei, you are my dear daughter, and there 
is a thing that you must tell me," he said gently. 

" Anytiiing, and truly, my father," she replied, 
meeting his gaze with wonder in her own. 

He smiled a little. *' You are not so grown- 
up after all," he said, " in spite of your fine clothes, 
my little one ! " 

'* What makes my lord say that ? " she asked, 
looking up at him, and smiling, too, to meet his 
mood. 

" This makes me say it, O'Yei : a child wiU, 
indeed, tell one thing and truly ; a woman tells 
many things and no truths ! Be a child a little 
longer yet. Why do I find you alone, and silent, 
when I have given you many Samurai's daughters 
to make music and laughter in these rooms ? " 

O'Yei pondered for a moment, and then spoke, 
with some hesitation at first, but gathering heat 
and courage as she went on. 

" I do not know why, father, but — I am tired 
when I am with the girls. It is always the same 
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thing among us — music and embroidery, and 
poetry about flowers, and so much trouble about 
the hairdressing and the sash-tying, and that 

everlasting sugar-flower boiling! Sometimes ** 

She ceased suddenly, and her cheeks began to 
/bum, for she reaUsed that she was speaking un- 
guardedly and hurriedly, like a peasant girl ; 
also she feared that her father might think her 
ungrateful for his benefits. 

He did not reply when she broke off, but sat for 
an instant looking down towards the valley, the 
new Ught of the risen moon resting on his face, 
and making it appear to be cold as ivory. O'Yei 
trembled lest she should have offended him. 

" Sometimes ? " he said, suddenly turning to 
her again as she stood, a slender shape, beside 
his seat. " Gro on, my dear one, I am not angry. 
What happens — sometimes ? " 

She shpped to the floor and knelt beside him, 
looking up into his face. Then she nestled her 
head and hid her eyes on his arm, as she had often 
done when a little child. 

" Sometimes," she whispered, ** I am so weary 
of all the woman things! The music is sweet — 
but sweeter must the swords sound out in the air 
of battle! I thank the gods for having made 
me, unworthy one, the daughter of such a great 
and noble gentleman, but, oh, I would have thanked 
them a thousand times more had they made me 
your son ! Father," here she raised her head 
and looked seriously up in his face, " your honour- 
able mother must have been a proud, happy woman. 
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Will you condescend to promise me that I too 
shall have a son who will be a great warrior ? " 

" A son ? " Nobunaga repeated after her as if 
in a dream. 

" Yes," she went on in quick entreaty, like 
a child (as indeed she was) asking for its dearest 
wish. " I want a great man, a noble, strong man, 
to serve with my hands and worship with my 
eyes, and he shall have my heart for his food if 
he will ! Ah, you think I am asking too much," 
she cried, as the Prince straightened himself and 
stared at her with growing amazement. " But 
to whom shall I tell my desires if not to my father ? 
Ah, how good you have always been to me, my 
lord ! " 

Nobimaga understood now. He raised her face 
and looked into it long and kindly, then he stroked 
her hair, and turned away, murmuring under his 
breath : " 'Twas Izanagi who spoke the first — 
the heart of the goddess is in every woman-child ! " * 

Then there was silence in the dusky room, and 
through the wide windows came the evening breeze, 
bearing scents of wood jessamine and golden lily 
and the murmur of a temple bell. 

The Prince seemed to have forgotten O'Yei, 
and still gazed down the valley towards the sea. 
The moon had found it out now, and was throw- 
ing her first soft net of silver over its bosom. O'Yei 

* Referring to the myth of the meeting of the goddess 
with her husband^ Izanami^ ^hen she first broke the 
silence by crying out : " Oh, beautiful man ! " She was 
severely punished for this forward behaviour. 
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rose to her feet without a sound, and stood with 
clasped hands at her father's side. Her clinging 
robe was stifi with silver, and shone in the moon's 
rays more rich than the distant sea. She looked 
like a new-made sword, white, delicate, unblooded 
yet, but terrible in unstained power. 

Below in the valley night mists were rising 
from the unseen river. In their wreathings the 
Prince thought he saw his nightly dream — a, woman 
carried away by forces omnipotent and invisible, 
while she strained white arms towards him in 
despairing farewell as she was swept from his 
sight. 

He shuddered, and turned to look at O'Yei. 
Her silence seemed to wait on his speech, and 
at last he spoke, tenderly, and in the beautiful 
words set aside for the ears of high-bom ladies 
and used in speaking to them alone. 

" See here, my dove child, my little white plum 
blossom, you would not have less than the whole 
of my heart, would you ? Well, to every man, 
gentle or simple, peasant or Samurai, there is one 
thing without which the richest is poor — ^and 
that thing is a fair, true woman. The gods" — 
and he smiled a little bitterly — ** took your mother 
away — quite away, long ago. Do you think a 
son would have been so dear to me as you, her 
very picture — her likeness — flower for flower, gem 
for gem, sweetness for sweetness ? $e content, 
little O'Yei, you are my heart's core and its only 
joy. By-and-by you shall have all you desire, 
but you must bow down to a husband, a master, 
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before you worship a son ! And I would not lose 
you, my sunrise jewel — yet." 

"' What is a master, my lord ? " she asked 
timidly, laying her hand on his shoulder that was 
scaled with costly armour, for he had ridden 
abroad that day. O'Yei knew that he was the 
master of Kibiki and the soldiers and of aU the 
country round. But Sakenouhe had not yet dis- 
coursed to her of wifehood and womanhood, and 
she could not fit the term into her vague thoughts 
about her life to come. 

The Prince answered almost roughly : " A 
master, my dear, is mostly a destroyer— descended 
from the gods, and so panoplied in audacity that 
the gods are afraid to interfere with him when 
he has left their hands. What are you doing 
with my sword ? " For 0*Yei had coaxed the 
wonderful blade from its sheath of fox fur, and was 
holding it up to the moonbeams, which danced in 
wild brilliancy on the tempered steel. 

"It is so beautiful ! " she murmured. " I 
should like to have one— like it — to keep ! May 
I have one. Father Lord ? " 

" You strange child ! " he laughed. " You 
shall have one if you wish. But you must not cut 
your fingers with it. *Tis a terrible weapon, and 
shears deeper than your little dagger, you know ! " 

"The dagger is only a plaything," she replied 
scornfully ; " this is real — this is strong ; oh, 
let the Armourer make me a sword like this ! " 

So the next day Shimamura, the Prince's Ar- 
mourer, received the command to make the Princess 
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a sword. And seeing that the child's heart was 
set on it, the Prince came once and again to watch 
the work. Never had Shimamura's forge blazed 
so clear, never had the iron sent forth such con- 
stellations of bright stars when it struck the sing- 
ing steel, never had such hght and joy reigned 
in the workshop as while the Princess's sword 
was a-making. The old Armourer himself (grown 
white in the service of the Prince's family) spoke 
little, but never took his keen eyes from his task, 
and murmured as many prayers to Hachiman, 
the God of War, as he struck blows on the anvil. 
His two sons — stalwart Samurai who inherited 
his privilege and calling — ^helped him night and 
day, and their pretty wives and bonny babes 
saw but Uttle of them in the Armourer's lodge 
inside the castle gate ; even the assistants, slim 
brown boys with bright eyes and laughing mouths, 
all of the Armourer's sacred clan, sang little battle 
songs as they blew the bellows and knelt to hand 
the master his tools. In all the ranks of Nobunaga's 
vassals the Master Armourer was the most respected 
man, and so jealous were he and his of their glorious 
calling, that no youth of the family ever took any 
but an armourer's daughter to wife, and no maid 
would have dreamed of choosing a husband who 
was not one of the sword makers. 

When the steel was tempered to the hardness 
of jade and the fineness of silk, Shimamura laid 
it before the sacred tablets of the Princess's an- 
cestors, in wrappings of balm and wild oak-leaves, 
and set incense of five kinds, each sweeter than 
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the other, burning above it, and a pure girl and 
boy to pray beside it for a whole day until tbe 
moon should be full ; and since this was at mid- 
night, on the seventh day of the seventh month,^ 
and many a year must pass ere full moon would 
fall at that auspicious moment again, the Master 
Annourer felt that the gods were on his side, and 
that when he had chased the silver and gold into 
the steel he would have accomplished the highest 
task of his mission on earth. 

He pondered long on the motto to be engraved 
on the blade, and at last chose a saying from the 
maxims which the priests had taught him in his 
youth : ^' The chaste heart, the strong hand, the 
seeing eye ; these three make victory." 

On the night when the sword was to be finished 
the moon hung fair and broad between earth and 
air, the Heavenly River rolled its billows of stars 
and nulk across the silver sky, the crystalline 
heavens rained down light in fringes of dewy glory 
that came ever nearer and yet left unrobbed the 
limitless effulgence beyond. In that smnmer night, 
still and splendid, Shimamura with reverent hands 
took the sword from its wrappings and sat down 
to complete its beauty. He and his eldest son, 
whom alone he would have with him for this final ; 
task of skill, were dressed in white, according to 
ancient custom. No word was spoken as they 
worked, only the fire and the silver spoke to one 
another ; the gold ran in yellow beauty on the 
steel, and the . moon seemed to outstay her time 

* The Tanabata, or Feast oi Faithful Lovers. 
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to light them as they worked. When the mom 
came up, red and eager, the Princess's sword 
lay on its silken bed, with the glory of the smnmer 
night imprisoned in its shining length, and the 
spirit that would sing from it in the battle thrill- 
ing it from hilt to point. 

Never had such a sword been seen in Yamato ; 
when the Prince came to look at it in the mom* 
ing, surprise kept him silent before its deadly 
beauty. Its grace, its slendemess, its certain 
yet imtried power, gave it a life of its own, and 
made it seem like a sister of his child. He looked 
at the master and nodded approval, and turned 
the blade to see the inscription on the other side. 
Here Shimamura had engraved : " Shimamura, 
having clean hands and a pious heart, made me 
for the flawless jewel 0*Yei in the twelfth year 
of her age, which shall be as that of the Immor- 
tals." 

The Prince looked displeased, and Shimamura, 
bowing to the groimd and trembling somewhat, 
asked if he, in his stupidity and unworthiness, had 
committed a fault in thus writing on the sword. 

"Nay," said Nobunaga, who was indulgent 
to his old servant, "no fault, but, perhaps, an 
imprudence. Tis not well to claim from the 
gods that which they must give as a free gift ; 
but the sword is a fine one, and worthy of the 
child. I will take it to her." 

That was O'Yei's birthday gift on the day she 
was twelve years old ; and when she rose on the 
fair July morning to look down the valley to the 
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sea, five years had passed, and, in them all, the 
sword had been to her a friend and playmate. 
For this child of a hmidred warriors had that in 
her gentle blood which would have sent her forth, 
smiling, to lead armies and conquer worlds, like the 
Empress Kongyo, had Fate set her where tha-fc 
brave woman stood-— on a lonely throne. Skilled 
now in all royal and womanly arts, and sheltered 
like a sacred jewel or priceless flower, yet there 
were times when O'Yei's little fingers ached for 
more glorious tasks than the gods had set her to 
perform. And then she would lay her pure cheek 
to the cold steel and whisper: ^*We are thirsty, 
lovely one, thou for blood and I for glory. Alas, 
we may never drink ! " 
But she knew not that which lay before her. 



II 



THE COMING OF THE MASTER 

' I HE Emperor was coming to visit Prince Nobmi- 
'^ aga. The sacred descendant of the Sun Goddess 
had not long reigned on the throne of his fathers ; 
it happened that at that time there were two Sho- 
guns,* so busy fighting one another for the honour 
of ruling their titular master, that he had time to 
grow to manhood and slay them both before they 
had discovered that he was a man at all. His father 
had been their plaything ; as long as he had money 
to spend, and women to love, and jewels to give 
the women, he had let the Shoguns — ^were they 
two or twenty — ^tear his empire to pieces, drown 
it in blood, or carve it into pretty slices and portion 
it out among their kinsmen, as seemed best in 
their eyes. One or two of the great Daimyos 
would have stood by him could they have found 
the makings of a man in him. Prince Nobunaga 
had tried to support his cause ; but this creature 
of wax and straw, this insensate wearer of a sacred 
crown, had returned his subject's loyalty with 
mistrust, his services with injuries — the last of 
these so execrable that Prince Nobunaga was 
on his way to wipe it out in blood when the wrath 

* Regents who kept the Emperors in complete subjection 
during a long period of Japanese history. 

«5 
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of Heaven fell on the monster, and the Prince 
turned back on his road in grim regret that he^ had 
come too late. 

The Emperor had been fomid strangled in his 
bath with a fan-cord, one of those closely-braided 
strings of white and scarlet that the Court ladies 
twist round their fans. Strange tales, indeed, 
were whispered as to the doer of the deed, but no 
one was brought to justice for it ; the people were 
told that the gods, being envious of eartii's bliss 
in possessing such a paragon of virtue, had called 
the Emperor Grensei to themselves, and that his 
son Tara would now reign in his stead. It was 
all one to the people. Whoever was Emperor 
in Nara their burdens would be the same. And 
great was the astonishment of the country-folk 
when, a few years later, the young Emperor broke 
out from his gorgeous prison, vanquished his 
enemies, rewarded his friends, and took the ruling 
of the nation into his own hands. Marvellous 
tales of his prowess and wisdom went the rounds 
of the country districts ; governors began to look 
to their places, taxes came flowing into the Treasury, 
tribute was levied on the savage inhabitants of 
the Eastern provinces ; and when all this was 
done, the happy, magnificent young Emperor 
bethought himself of making friends of the power- 
ful Daimyos, whom his stupid parent (doubtless 
now endowed with more wisdom, being classed 
as a god) had managed to estrange. 

The Emperor Tara had no counsellor wise enough 
to advise him to restrain his zeal. One or two 
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of his old servants would gladly have asked him 
to leave Prince Nobunaga out of the reconcilia- 
tion list, but he was headstrong and successful, 
and royally self-confident, and he would not have 
listened to them for a moment. He had been 
but a Uttle child when his Imperial father was 
found with the ugly fan-cord knotted round his 
neck ; Gensei's widowed Empress had adopted 
the beautiful babe, and he grew up believing him- 
self her son, for no one had thought it necessary 
ta trouble the young Emperor with the story of 
a palace scandal long dead and done with. 

Prince Nobunaga lieard of the Emperor's inten- 
tion before it was officially announced to him. 
Old Kibiki gathered the rumour from a band of 
pilgrims who came travelling up the pass early in 
Jime ; and that morning the old man sat down 
by the wayside and pondered long and painfully 
on the course he should take. Someone must 
tell the Prince, and the Prince would be furiously 
angry — ^how angry, Kibiki knew, who had made 
the journey with him when they arrived too late. 
Kibiki thought: "I am old; I have served my 
master faithfully ; the wrath of Daimyos is hard 
to face, and the wrath of Nobunaga has carried 
death to more than one. Nevertheless, if his 
hand kills before his spirit reflects, better that I 
should go, who am old, rather than one of the 
youths, whom my Princess may need to guard 
her in her old age." 

So Kibiki, thinking of O'Yei as needing a servitor 
in her declining years — ^for he knew not of that 

B 
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which lay before her — ^went and told the Prince, 
and the Prince's face grew black as the face of 
ocean under the coming storm ; and first his hand 
flew to his sword, with which he had slain many 
enemies, and then it grasped the hilt of the short 
fine knife which the Samurai carries in case his 
honour bid him kill himself. But just then there 
came a sound of singing and koto-playing from 
the bower on the wall, and his anger died in double 
dread at the thought of making the Emperor the 
enemy of O'Yei, or of leaving O'Yei alone at the 
mercy of the Emperor's friendship. So his hands 
fell at his sides, and with stony eyes he looked in 
Kibiki's face, and said : " Even this must we bear, 
my man, for the child's sake." 

Then heralds had come, with presents and 
courtly messages, saying that on such a day the 
Tenshu Sama, the Imperial Brightness of Dazz- 
ling Heaven, would honour the faithful Daimyo 
of Yamato with a visit. And the day that was 
spoken of was the seventh day of the seventh 
month, the Feast of Faithful Lovers — ^and O'Yei's 
birthday. 

The girl nearly went mad with joy when Sake- 
nouhe told her. It was as if the Sun had sent 
word that he would travel down from Heaven 
to abide in the castle. All the eager longing to 
see and know the highest and the best, all the 
loyalty of her princely heart for this greatest of 
mortals, the glad curiosity of the child and the 
deep homage of the worshipper — ^all were to be 
satisfied at last ! She did not hope to speak with 
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this godlike being; he would not ask for her, 
she knew ; of what value could her little existence 
be to him ? And unless he commanded her pres^ 
ence she would be as jealously secluded from 
his sight as she was from that of all male creatures 
except her immediate kin, and one or two old 
retainers, like Kibiki, who had attended her since 
childhood ; but she would see him— -oh yes, she 
would see the Emperor ! Sakenouhe had promised 
that she should rejoice in the vision through a 
latticed opening in the screens of the banquet 
hall ; and she would hear his voice and watch his 
gestures, and remember ever)d:hing to her d)ang 
day. Life had spoken at last, and she would 
question it no more after this. Nor did she — 
for at this time the questions were all answered 
for O'Yei. 

The night before he came she took from its 
wrappings the sword that Shimamura had made 
for her, and gazed once more on its beauty, and 
touched its golden guards caressingly, and polished 
it again with waste silk from the wild oak's weavers. 
As she rubbed the bright surface it gave back 
her own face in dreamy loveliness, and then suddenly 
a great tear fell and blurred the image. It was 
the first tear the sword had felt, and the steel 
seemed to shiver and grow colder under it. O'Yei 
wiped the crsrstal drop carefully away with the 
sleeve of her robe, wondered why she should find 
herself weeping, and laid the sword back in its 
wrappings. 

" I will give it to the Emperor," she thought ; 
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" since I cannot use it for him he shall have it 
for himself. See, pretty sword, what honour 
thou^ shalt have ! Thou shalt be in his hand as 
the sword of Hachiman, and these silly, useless 
fingers of mine shall work thee a new cover every 
July moon and send it to Nara, where thou shalt 
live henceforth, oh, proud, imgrateful one ! " 

So she laid it by, smiling a Uttle sadly at her 
own nonsense, but timidly resolved that in some 
way the Emperor should accept the precious gift, 
and should know at least the name of the in- 
visible giver. 

Great preparations had been made for the Im- 
perial visit. All the men-at-arms had been polish- 
ing and preening themselves and their weapons, 
until the girls laughed at them and called them 
peacocks, vainglorious apes, and other pretty 
names. The servants had not a moment's rest 
from preparing costly dishes, and they whispered 
to one another that the steward must stand con- 
fessed as a fox demon, since he was in every place 
at once. Great rolls of gold and silk brocades 
had been carried from the stone storehouses built 
— ^for greater safety — in a cave of the hill ; and also 
bronzes and metals, lacquer and jade and amber, 
arms, and drinking-cups of silver and gold — all 
the marvellous piled-up riches of Nobunaga's 
inheritance were brought forth to do honour to his 
unwelcome guest. 

As the house became more magnificent the 
Prince became more and more gloomy, and on the 
night before the day when the Emperor was to 
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arrive he sent for Sakenouhe, and had a long con- 
versation with her. It was often his custom to 
take counsel with this wise and gentle woman ; 
he found that she always agreed with him, even 
in his surprising obstinacy about not yet finding 
a husband for his daughter. That O'Yei should 
have reached her present age without being be- 
stowed in marriage surprised and even scandalised 
most of the Prince's friends ; but, although he 
knew it not, Sakenouhe had been at the palace in 
Nara when Nobunaga made his fruitless ride. 
She dreaded the coming of Tara, and concurred 
heartily in the Prince's wish that O'Yei should not 
appear or even be spoken of during the time that 
the visit should last. So all the inhabitants of 
the pavilion on the wall were told to keep strictly 
to their own precincts, and Kibiki, with a chosen 
guard, was set to keep watch over their safety. 
Some of the Emperor's companions were gay 
young princes and nobles, who would be only too 
ready to make love to the white doves of the sunny 
cage, trusting to their great master's protection 
for inunmiity if they were convicted of gaining 
entrance there. 

The girls had been wildly excited over the 
honour that was to be done to Nobunaga. They 
besieged Sakenouhe with requests for new robes 
and more gorgeous sashes ; and when she replied 
gravely that they were already clothed with be- 
coming richness for their service of attendance 
on their mistress they pleaded that surely, when 
aU the castle was being made so beautiful, they, 
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unworthy and ugly though they declared them- 
selves, ought to match all the rest of the furniture, 
whether they were to be seen or not. Good Sake- 
nouhe jdelded, and they rewarded her by plotting 
among themselves, behind their painted fans, 
to elude her vigilance and see the Emperor, and 
all the pomp that surrounded him, with their 
own eyes, whether any cross old woman wanted 
them to or not. That they would ! But they 
were very careful to keep their naughty schemes 
from 0*Yei. She was their pattern and model, 
of course, proud as she was modest, and piously 
obedient in all things that regarded the deport- 
ment of noble ladies. But, as they whispered 
to each other, every rank has its own obligations ; 
they were not beautiful, rich princesses like her, 
and, if they were but simple Samurai's daughters, 
at least they would have a little fun to make up 
for their deprivations. 

At last the great day dawned, the day when 
0*Yei rose softly and came out on the balcony 
to breathe the sweet fresh air. She had hardly 
slept at all during the night ; a fevered restlessness 
was upon her, and her pulses were throbbing as if 
some great and terrible enterprise lay before her. 
In the short moments of unconsciousness she had 
had strange dreams such as had never visited 
her before, dreams of crowding faces and then 
of terrible soUtudes ; she had dreamed of crossing 
a broad river, and that she carried three coins in 
her left hand ; and as she feared to sink in mid- 
stream the three coins became three stars, and 
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lifted her above the flood and carried her safely 
to the other side. And eversnvhere in her dreams 
the sword was with her, and sometimes it was 
a lovely child who begged her to clasp it in her 
arms, and sometimes a still more beautiful youth 
who spoke to her in strange, passionate words of 
some divine thing that was consuming him for her 
sake. But it was always the sword that spoke, 
she knew, because below all the other pleadings 
was the burden : " I thirst, O'Yei, I thirst ! " And 
when she came to the river bank it was neither 
child nor man, but the sword again, fair and deadly, 
in her right hand, and she tried to clasp it. But 
the stream was too strong, and carried it from 
her, and she saw it leap in white flashes down the 
torrent, and the stars carried her to the farther 
bank, where she lay in peace till the singing of 
the nightingale in the woods below the castle 
woke her, and she rose to greet the day. 

She watched the red bum itself out of the morn- 
ing sky ; she saw the low rosy fires blaze up in 
towering streamers of orange and gold before 
the rising sun ; and with the first tawny shaft 
that he flimg down the valley she was aware of a 
lordly train riding up the long winding road to 
her mountain home. In scarlet and gold, with 
crest superb and gleaming armour, her Emperor 
rode towards her, on his great black horse, at the 
head of his nobles ; and behind him the long pro- 
cession of Daimyos and vassals, hardly less splendid 
than he, moved up the valley with such a neighing 
of steeds and jingling of arms that it seemed as 
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if all Nara's troops had left it soldierless to follovir 
the Sun Goddess's child to the castle of Nobunaga. 
in Yamato. 

0*Yei had never seen such a sight. A kind of 
triumphant rapture came over her in knowing; 
that the earth contained so much splendour and 
strength. With hands outstretched and joyous 
eyes she stood there gazing at the moving wonder 
below. She never stirred, and they came up 
and up, nearer and nearer, till she could see the 
Emperor's face, and her heart leapt within her. 

The sunshine was full upon him, and he shone 
back at it like a second sun. His face was young 
and smooth, for this conqueror was but a boy in 
years. His proud dark eyes rested on the world 
with the calm look of the master, but his fine 
hands and supple limbs seemed to move rhythmi- 
cally to some inner song about the joy of living ; 
his helmet, crowned with golden eagles' wings, 
seemed a fitting crown for his handsome head, 
and the shining black steed that bore him danced 
gaily, in the pride of its good blood, glad to carry 
such a splendid burden. Gorgeously dressed 
grooms ran at his stirrup ; and now he came near 
enough for O'Yei to catch the musical jingle of 
the horse's neck armour, whose plates rang to- 
gether when he tossed his head. Behind the 
Emperor the valley was full of shining throngs, 
and among them were a hundred grooms carrying 
rich presents for her father. But what did O'Yei 
note of the followers ? She saw one face, one 
godlike form — the face and form of Tara, her 
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rightful sovereign. And now that he looked up, 
straight at her, O'Yei saw that his face was 
the face of the child and the face of the youth 
in her dream. 

She hovered there for a moment, and he saw 
her, far above his head, shrined Uke a Bhodi Sattva * 
in her skyey frame of deUcate carving and flower- 
ing vine ; in warm white shade she stood, with 
her young arms held out towards him, and the 
wind making moving clouds of her dark hair 
around her even to her feet — shadowy, innocent, 
divine, dawn dreaming of the day. 

The wind blew a jessamine bud against her 
cheek, and she remembered who she was, and 
where. Flushing softly to her very brow she 
turned and fled to the innermost comer of her 
bower, and sank on her couch, and shook from 
head to foot with terrible joy and fear, because 
she had seen the face of Tara the Emperor. 

She heard the stir all through the great house, 
heard her father's horsemen go galloping down 
the hill, with Nobunaga at their head, to meet 
the monarch. In the rooms around her the girls 
were hunying to the windows to get a glimpse 
of the grand sight down there below the gates, 
and Sakenouhe was scolding gently at their for- 
wardness and curiosity; but between the world 
and O'Yei a great curtain had fallen, whether 
of light or darkness she could not tell — she only 
knew as she lay on her face in the silent room 
that she was set apart from it for ever. 

* Buddhist saint. 
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Sakenouhe herself looked down with a sinking 
heart upon the meeting of the royal guest and 
his princely host. As she stood behind a golden 
lattice that screened her from sight, she asked 
herself what manner of man this Tara had grown 
to be. She remembered, with pity that hurt 
her still, the terrible hour when he had seen the 
light, far from the castle, in the hills, over there 
in the splendid, silent, wicked palace in Nara. 
The lights had burned low in the golden chamber 
where the Emperor's stolen love lay d3ang, with 
her face turned to her lost home, and her anguished 
hands fighting weakly to keep away the sight of 
the cruel half-witted ravisher, who fawned upon 
her in her death agony, and killed, even there 
beside her death-bed, the silly slave who told him 
she was d3mig. And now this child, that she had 
borne with a breaking heart and yet forgiven, 
because he was her child — why had he come to 
tempt the vengeance that had slept so long ? 
Would Nobunaga guess the name of his mother ? 
it was known to none besides Sakenouhe since 
Gensei died. Tara, adopted by the Empress, 
had been brought up with the Emperor's other 
children among slaves and concubines, and only 
set over the rest by his father's passionate affection, 
which finally designated him for the throne.* 
Would Nobunaga catch some trick of eye or voice 
— some reflection of the beautiful woman who 

* This was one oi the parent's rights until quite 
recently. Even an adopted son could be chosen as 
successor, to the exclusion oi a man's own children. 
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had been torn from him — ^to reveal that this boy 
was her son ? Tara himself had never known 
her name. The crime of her abduction had been 
carried out with such skill and daring that the 
Prince had thought his wife drowned in the lake, 
far up in the hills, where she would sometimes 
spend days together, with one or two of her ladies, 
in the August month that scorched the lowlands 
brown. So complete was the swoop of the kite 
on his prey that three days after Gensei had caught 
a glimpse of her beauty — even as now Tara had 
looked on O'Yei — ^a terrified peasant came rush- 
ing to the castle to tell the Prince that the Dragon 
of the Lake must have risen from his lair to devour 
the Princess and all her attendants, for their painted 
pleasure boat was cast up a shattered wreck upon 
the strand, and not one of the little company had 
returned alive. 

So Nobimaga mourned his wife as dead ; mourned 
bitterly, indeed, but calmly, as one who could carry 
his burden and respected the decrees of the gods. 
It was not for some years that a whisper reached 
him (how, Sakenouhe never knew) that the woman 
he loved had died the broken-hearted prisoner of 
a crowned thief, there in Nara, behind a thousand 
bastions and a thousand doors. Then had No- 
bunaga risen like a giant in his wrath, and had 
gone down to slay or be slain. But even as he 
reached Nara the funeral pyre of Gensei was lighted, 
and his revenge was stolen from him. 

As Sakenouhe remembered all these things 
her heart was turned to lead in her breast, and 
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she wrung her hands behind the lattice, and prayed 
Heaven to avert bloodshed. Then she saw, .from 
her hiding-place, that Nobunaga had dismounted 
before the Emperor and was going through the 
ceremonies of greeting ; that the Emperor, anxious 
to propitiate the great Daimyo whom his father 
had offended (though Tara knew not in what the 
offence lay), spoke to him graciously and bade 
him mount again and ride at his side. The gentle 
watcher rejoiced that the first impact of these 
tremendous forces had passed over without a 
shock, and, as the riders reached the level space 
before the castle gates, she strained her eyes to 
see the Emperor's face. She turned away at 
last with a little sigh of relief ; but perhaps Sake- 
nouhe's sight was not so keen as it had been. 

And she prostrated herself before the sacred 
tablets, and prayed all her gods to let her see Tara 
ride down the green hill in peace, even as he had 
come. 



Ill 
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jDRINCE NOBUNAGA was not so absorbed in the 
^ presence of his illustrious guest but that he could 
remember to glance up at his daughter's windows 
as he rode back to the gate by Tara's side. He 
saw no lovely vision on the balcony ; all was still 
as sleep or death. He cotdd not know that a 
dozen pair of yoimg eyes were gazing down from 
invisible peepholes, or that the leader of the band, 
high-spirited Min6, slipped one of the screens a 
few inches open as soon as his back was turned, and 
showed her pretty smiling face to the lords-in- 
waiting who followed the Emperor. One of them 
smiled back at her and waved his hand, whereat 
she retreated in delicious confusion, and then all 
the rest crowded to the opening and went into 
raptures over the fine gentlemen, their horses, 
their arms, their strange crests, and big swords 
—over everything that they had never seen before 
in all their good secluded little lives. 

The day was wearing to a close before they 
prevailed on Sakenouhe to let them have another 
look at the splendid guests — ^this time through 
the lattices of the banquet hall. The Emperor 
had fed on the choicest meats, bathed in perfumed 
baths ; he had watched the games of prowess 

a9 
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between his men and those of Nobunaga in the 
great courtyard, and had even condescended to 
take a lance and ride at the pole, whence he lifted 
the ring amid loud applause. Then he had feasted 
again, and had watched the geishas dancing, and 
listened to their songs about himself. No detail 
of a festal day had been- omitted, and the Prince 
had offered him so many presents that Tara had 
hardly found time in which to bestow the gifts 
he had brought for the lavish Daimyo ; but all 
Tara's gradousness could not bring a smile to 
Nobimaga's face. The more he gave, and the 
richer the gift, the sterner the old noble looked; 
and not once during all the long day did his glance 
rest on the Emperor's coimtenance. At first 
Tara accepted this as a sign of respect, being ac- 
customed to have those around him approach his 
divine brightness with downcast eyes and every 
ceremonious sign indicative of (purely official) 
abject fear. But as the day wore on, and a hundred 
marks of gracious condescension failed to win a 
smile or grateful look from Nobimaga, the Emperor 
b^an to feel extremely irritated with his grim- 
faced host, and relinquished all attempts at dis- 
sipating his ill-temper. Nobunaga's great power 
and stem courage made of him an ally much to be 
desired for a yoimg sovereign just out of the throes 
of a struggle in which his resources had been strained 
to the utmost in order to close it with victory; 
but Tara now saw that Nobunaga would never be 
his friend, and had to be content with the hope 
that he would at least not be an open enemy. 



J 
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These were truly wise and good dispositions, 
and the boy conqueror, so avid of power that he 
could plan coldly while desiring hotly, might have 
maintained them but for two things — ^the sneer 
of a man and the beauty of a maid. 

Let not the strongest deem that, mortal still, 
he is so fully equipped for battle that he shall be 
at all points stronger than his fate. Comrage 
flames up in rashness only to die in despair if the 
gods renew not man's heart, even from hour to 
hour ; the wisdom that smiled on the broad road 
at noonday will wander blind when the darkness 
falls if the Celestial Guardians withhold their 
guidance then. And Tara, mighty in new man- 
hood, drunk with new glory, grasping at empire 
and calling on the stars to do him service, stumbled 
over a flower, and wove a snare from gossamer to 
his own hurt. 

Among the vassals who accompanied him was 
one Tokimasa, a proud, reckless young Daimyo, 
who had thrown himself heart and soul into Tara's 
cause, and had led his retainers through some fine 
fighting in the recent conflicts. His coiu'age and 
loyalty had led Tara to show him much favour. 
Perhaps he presumed a Uttle on this ; perhaps 
he thought a slight skirmish would add an agree- 
able excitement to the day's pleasures, for he was 
less wise than brave. His place was close behind 
the Emperor, and, when it became evident that 
all the Imperial efforts to propitiate their host 
were useless, Tokimasa was angry, and niurmured 
at Tara*s ear : " The Divine Augustness has under- 
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taken a task too hard even for its immortal powers ! 
Let it waste no more goodness on this old bear, 
who is waiting to have his laugh when we are gone ! '* 

Then the Emperor turned and looked at Toki- 
masa, his face dark with such overpowering anger 
that the veins suddenly knotted on his tem{des 
as the blood rushed through them to soimd its 
cry of fury to the brain. Tokimasa drew back, 
amazed at the effect of his own words ; and then 
Tara turned and looked at Nobunaga. And, re- 
membering the lovely vision of the morning, he 
swore to his own soul that he would betpaid for all 
his goodness — ^yea, with the most precious thing 
of Nobunaga's treasures. Was he not the master 
after all ? Who was this surly chieftain that he 
should flout his overlord ? 

Thus Tara reasoned — ^in the last hours of his boy- 
hood. He who at sixteen had taken the Empire by 
storm and had broken the bonds which had lain 
on many a generation of his forefathers — Tara, 
who had planned his campaign as maturely as he 
had carried it out valiantly, turned back for one 
moment to the petulant anger of youth ; and 
the gods (who will have no trifling with their bene- 
dictions) visited on him a penalty so swift and so 
heavy that from this bitter night forth he carried 
himself sternly, as a man. 

That change in the Emperor's face darkened 
all faces there, even as a passing doud steals the 
glory from the sun ; men became grave, and one 
or two of those nearest their lord silently loosened 
sword in sheath, not knowing what this anger 
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might bring forth. But in a moment his brow 
was cahn again, and turning to Tokimasa, he said, 
in a voice still so husky that it seemed as if a cord 
must be tightening round his throat : " He who 
frowns on my grace will not laugh at its with- 
drawal. Stay thou and see the end.'' 

And still Nobunaga turned his eyes from the 
countenance of Tara, as the damned souls turn 
their eyes from the gates of hell. 

There was silence in the hall, each man asking 
low of his neighbour : " What next ? Is it peace ? " 

And in the silence Tara, smiling now, said, 
leaning towards Nobunaga : '' With much hospitality 
has the great Daimyo Nobunaga entertained his 
old master's son." And as he said this the Prince 
seemed to stiffen Uke iron taken from the fire and 
plunged in ice. *' But," the Emperor continued, 
" although we have seen many beautiful things, 
there is still one which our loyal vassal has hidden 
away from us — that fair lady and flawless jewel 
— ^his daughter ! This makes less perfect our 
vassal's hospitality." 

Nobunaga, the old soldier, trembled from head 
to foot with anger chilled Dy fear ; and these two 
are cold and hungry snakes that have strangled 
many a strong heart. 

" May the Favoured of Heaven forgive," he 
said; ''but a young maid is not strong enough 
to stand in the Light of the Presence. Her place " 
— ^and he drew himself up from his deep obeisance 
and stood rigid, with downcast eyes — "her place 
is with pious women in her own apar^ents." 
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" It was elsewhere this morning," the Emperor 
replied gravely ; " from her balcony, at least, 
she appeared imdismayed by our radiance. We 
are fain to see this star descend to earth." 

" My lord has seen some serving - maid," said 
Nobunaga quietly. 

" That we will know," was the answer. And it 
came short and sharp as a command in battle : 
" Let the Princess come hither." 

"The august mandates cannot be withstood," 
repUed the old nobleman, looking round on the 
crowding warriors ; " but will the Emperor con- 
descend to dismiss his followers ? He surely will 
remember that gentle ladies may look on gods 
but not on strange men." 

There was a surging movement among the 
Emperor's attendants as if to close round him ; 
and Tokimasa murmured at his ear : " Treachery ! 
Refuse ! " 

The Emperor cast roimd him a glance of scorn. 
" Depart, every one of you ! " he cried. " Think 
you this Prince a man to stab through screens ? 
Or do you hope that I, who being yet a babe have 
taught you to fight my battles, will not make 
your sons' sons to tremble before me when you 
are all dead ? Look at me, fools ! Am I one 
to die alone and in a snare ? Go ! " And he 
stood on the dais in his glorious pride and ardour, 
like an eagle newly lighted on the hills. 

The men went out in silent groups, and when 
the last heavy footstep had died away in the cor- 
ridors, Tara and Nobimaga wete alone. 
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" Hadst thou spoken thus at first I could have 
forgiven thee thy parentage," thought the brave 
old heart. But it was too late. 

Tara knew that at all costs he must conquer 
in this fight, or call his subject the stronger 
man. 

" Send for thy daughter, Prince ! ** he said. 
But Nobunaga stood with averted eyes, and 
answered nothing. In the tumult of his trouble 
he saw for the flash of an instant his dead wife's 
face as he saw it in his dreams ; he heard her de- 
spairing cry for help ; and now, unless he could 
prevail, the child would surely follow her — this 
eagle would swoop upon his dove ! How could 
he save her ? A few smiles, a httle easy treason 
to his own heart throughout this one day, and 
the danger would have passed her by. Now it 
was too late, and his life mi^t be given for her 
peace in vain. 

"Call thy daughter,' Prince ! '' said Tara for 
the second time. 

" Let the August One reflect," pleaded the 
father. " My child is but a country girl, unused 
to Courts, and ignorant — it can give the Emperor 
no pleasure to converse with a frightened maid 
who has neither beauty nor intellect, nor any 
gift to make her worthy of such honour ! " 

But these very argtunents, put forward with the 
cunning of despair, roused Tara's resentment 
as if they had reflected on himself. 

"Thou Uest — ^by every name of my ancestors, 
thou liest," he cried. " She is fairer than the 
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Sun Goddess, more lovely than the Day! Call 
her, that the vision may refute these calumnies ! ** 

Nobunaga bowed before his young sovereign. 
" The Emperor speaks truly," he said ; and there 
was no pleading in his voice now. " My daughter 
is fair to see, and very virtuous ; and the Emperor 
shall never look upon her face, nor shall dishonour 
approach her. There is still the One Road ! " ♦ 

Even as he was speaking, the screens were pushed 
aside, and the Princess, slender as a moon ray^ 
stood on the threshold. 

All through the long day she had waited and 
longed and feared. All her life seemed to be 
centred on one thought ; her eyes skw but one 
sight — ^Tara in the early sunlight on his black 
horse. She did not hope to see him again ; when 
Sakenouhe would have led her to the lattice that 
looked down into the banqueting hall, she would 
not go. After the grace of meeting his eyes in the 
sunlight she would not creep with her serving- 
maids to watch him unawares. Once and again 
she sighed because she was not a brave boy to 
ride at his side like the rest. How gladly she 
would have served and fought for him. But 
she must stand aside in the shade, and let him 
and his ride past and away in the sunshine, for 
such were the decrees of Heaven. Only the dear 
useless sword, that she had loved so foolishly, 
should go with him, and it would serve him well, 
as she could never do. 
And seeing that the day was dying fast, and 
* Japanese term for death. 
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that her father came not to speak with her — 
seeing that she had no one to send to him (because 
Sakenouhe had taken the girls to the latticed 
gallery, whence they could look on the great guest 
and his following)— O'Yei gathered up her courage, 
and took the sword, and went to find her father. 

At the door of her pavilion Kibiki stood on 
guard, and she asked him to seek the Prince. But 
Kibiki had his orders, and would not stir from the 
ebony stair where he had been set as sentinel. 
And, before he knew it, she had passed him in a 
flash, and was lost in the long corridors that led 
to the great hall. 

She had hardly ever been there since she grew 
up, and the sound of those two voices did not 
penetrate far enough to warn her who was within ; 
but, when she saw, she knew there was no going 
back ; nor would she have gone back had red 
death stood between her and him. 

She stood straight and tall in her silver robe, 
like a lonely lily of the hills ; on her outstretched 
hands lay a shining thing ; and her face was white, 
and tender as the shadow of a flower. No sound 
was heard, and the stillness was like the stillness 
of death. 

At last up the long room came a little sigh upon 
the silence — the sigh that came from the Princess's 
lips when she tried to speak and could not. Her 
father, frozen in his place, saw her through the 
film of despair which was darkening his sight. 
He saw her sway once as if she must fall — ^saw her 
gather up all her strength and move forward. 
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swiftly, passionately, from the threshold to the 
throne, and there, kneeling down at the Emperor's 
very feet, gaze up into his face with a low happy 
laugh, while she held out to him the sword on the 
Sacrificial Altar of her hands. 

Tara sprang to his feet, and his voice rang in 
triumph to the rafters. "Thou to me, and thy 
sword to my sons' sons, thou Virgin Jewel of 
Delight ! " 

And he stooped and put his hands under her 
wrists and drew her up the steps of the dais to his 
side. In her the heart was too rapt to beat, be- 
cause she had found her master. The sword 
gave out a long gleam as she moved. 

That death-Ught in the air cleared Nobunaga's 
eyes, and the sweet taint of blood came clean to 
his nostrils and gave him back his strength. He 
looked at last on the Emperor's face. Line for 
line, glory for glory, it was the face of his dead 
wife. (Oh, lost and lovely love ! Oh, agonising 
ghost of early sweetness!) And beside it, full 
as true, though softher Umned, as falls a star on 
water, shone her slain mother's spirit through 
the countenance of O'Yei. 

Nobimaga reeled and fought for breath. 

The Emperor, looking like a young god, had 
drawn the Princess to hhn. The immortal rapture 
of first love was in his eyes as he gazed down on 
her, and between him and her, on the Altar of her 
two hands, still lay the sword. She looked up at 
that which she had worshipped mutely through all 
her stainless days — Beauty of Heaven, Valour Sup- 
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reme, the Fulness of Man's glory who is made in the 
image of the gods. Then the fire of him scorched 
her, and she shook, and dared not look again. 

But Tara, unknowing of the doom, turned his 
head towards his enemy, and cried : " O Prince, 
this woman is for me, or for none. I will make 
her my Empress ! She shall wear the crown, 
and reign where my mother reigned ! " 

" And die where thy mother died, thou son of 
thieves and ravishers ? " so Nobunaga thundered, 
leaping towards the boy as the panther leaps on 
the drinking steer. But ere he reached him a 
weight was round his knees, and a woman's arms 
were dragging him back — the arms of Sakenouhe, 
where Tara had lain in the hour that gave him 
birth. 

" Not his the sin ! " she shrieked, as Nobunaga 
tore her hands apart and thrust her from him. 
" The boy has wrought no wrong ; he never knew 
her name ; she blessed him when she cursed his 
sire and died !" 

On the dais above them the man and maid stood 
motionless and marble-still. Only Tara had grasped 
the sword, ready to strike, in his right hand, while 
his left arm held O'Yei close to his heart that was 
sickening with the icy chill of some horror to come. 
O'Yei lay against him with unseeing eyes and 
ashy lips. She knew now, and saw the end at 
hand. 

Nobunaga beheld them both through the red 
doud of his murdered honour. As he looked, 
all the pent-up agony of the widowed years tore 
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at his heart, the hunger of foregone revenge rent 
him with its fangs, and from his lips came the 
story of his sufferings in words that scourged 
his foe. 

"Thou fool, thou fool, forsaken of gods and 
men," he cried ; " thou worthy son of Gensei 
the ravisher, on whose soul may the demons feed 
for ever ! Thy father tore my wife from my arms, 
O'Yei's mother from her home, a noble lady from 
her cherishers, and dragged her to his lair of blood 
and sin that she might bear thee to him for son ! 
Thou, that son, wilt so do by this jewel, this pure 
innocence, my daughter — thy sister ? Sister — 
sister to thee, thou curst of Heaven and ready 
food for hell ! Go thy way thither, then ! " 

So Tara knew — knew that he was the fruit of 
rape and crime — that the proud blood in his veins 
was stolen from a murdered mother, that it was 
tainted with corruption and sold into slavery. 
His right hand was raised to Heaven for one 
imploring moment, then it fell nerveless at his 
side, and his face became grey and pinched like 
the face of the three days' dead. His head sank 
on his breast as the awful truth showed clear 
— ah, dear enough now ! For each little doubt 
or flitting memory flared to the summit of his 
consciousness in lurid Ught. He was forfeit, for- 
feit — ^his hfe was his enemy's — to pay his father's 
debt. He pushed O'Yei from him. Who was he 
that he should clasp this martyred Nobunaga's 
child ? He let the sword fall from his hand, and 
it rang on the ground. The Emperor was kneeling 
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as condemned men kneel. Nobunaga saw neither 
Emperor, nor generous brave» nor broken*hearted 
boy, but the son of Gensei given to his justice. 
He stooped and grasped the sword, and swung 
it twice and thrice with his glad strong arm. 

" Go, Tara, go to thy father ! " he shouted, 
as it fell — ^not on the boy waiting there to re- 
ceive it, but on the body of the girl, who had thrown 
herself upon him close as shield to arm. Then 
she sank down very gently under Tara's eyes, 
and looked up into them. Hers were smiUng, 
but a little dim. Dovm the silver robe ran a river 
of pure scarlet, and the sword that was forged 
long ago in the summer night lay right across 
her feet, where it had dropped from Nobunaga's 
hand. The old man groaned, and fell stricken 
with his face on the ground. 

" Thou— for me — my precious one ? " cried the 
boy in the returning life of sudden uncontrollable 
anguish. 

*' Even as thou saidst, my lord," she murmured 
with paling lips. "For thee — my mother's son — 
first and best ! And the sword to thy sons' sons ! " 
He was holding her against his knee, his tears 
falling on her eyes, her brow. 

She shuddered, and gave a cry : " Lay me down, 
I die — I die— oh, help me, father ! " 

Tara laid her on the groimd, and Nobunaga, 
trembling and broken, came and knelt at her side. 
She made a ghost of a motion to him to put his 
arm under her head as in the childish days, and 
he did so, knowing that he had killed her. Then 
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she seemed more at peace, and her eyes asked 
for Tara. He was close beside her, too, kneeling 
where he had asked for death ; neither Emperor 
nor criminal of another's sins now, but a man 
passing through that furnace where the Refiner 
will have His will of those who must be pure gold 
for ever. He held her cold Uttle hand to his cheek, 
and she smiled her last smile right into his face. 
Then she turned from him with a happy sigh and 
nestled closer against her father's arm. 

" I am content," she said ; " the sword was 
thirsty." 

Then her spirit passed. 

Tara lived long and valiantly, and died full of 
glory and honour. He told them to build his 
tomb beside a grave among the hills in Yamato. 



THE 

STORY OF CHAGRA BARGHAT 

I 

AH, Hu6 ! The wind is from the South, and if 
you ask for the story on this night it shall not 
be refused. Is not the wind telling it already in 
the ears that hear ? Doth it not speak to thee, 
thou son of Shaitan, deceiver, thou who art smok- 
ing my pipe even as thou dost bring it to me ? 
Thinkest thou that, because it is evening, my eyes 
will not perceive thy wickedness, nor my nose 
smell thy breath in the stem ? Was it not for 
this same impiety that I beat thy grandfather 
full fifty years ago ? Nay, but I will not beat 
thee ! Set here the fire-bowl, and come under 
my robe, and be warm while I tell the Princes 
my sons, and their sons, and the wives and maids, 
the story of Chagra Barghat. 

Once unto each generation hath that tale been 
told — on the night of the marriage feast of my 
son, and of his son, and of his son ; and this last 
was thy father, oh, thou light of my eyes, thou 
fat brown lamb! Nay; ugly and thin art thou, 
and evil, my worthless one, and the envious spirits 
shall not so much as look at thee ! Ah, Kutot, 
I hear thee growling in thy beard : " She speaks 
but to the child; must we men sit silent, then? " 

43 
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My son, remember the days of thy youth, when 
thou, too, wouldst creep into thy mother's robe, 
and lie warm 'twixt fur and bosom. It is his turn 
now, for when this boy's wedding night shall 
come I, Chagra, will not be here to tell the story 
as I told it for thee and thine. Already my camel 
squeals ]03rfully when I come near, knowing that 
his burden will soon be laid down to travel no 
more ; already the ewes, heavy in lamb, tread on 
my feet by the tent door, knowing that I shall 
not wear their youngling's skins. Ah, Mokwan, 
girl, hght me the pipe once more ! I was smelling 
on the wind the smells of the South, and one more 
that I know well — the smell of death. Yea; the 
story must be told ere the five white stars have 

Far away did these things happen — in the land 
of both sweet and evil odours — the land of crowds 
and flowers and jewels and blood. I was not born 
there (ye older ones know, but the child must 
hear it from me) ; no, I was bom in the good empty 
desert, in the wide country where are no foolish 
trees nor towns but only grass and grass and 
grass, as far as eye can see ; where men can ride 
from moon to moon and ask no master's leave. 
Yea; so was I bom, as befits a freewoman and a 
daughter of Princes. Naught knew I of kings 
and cities and slaves, till I was a woman grown, 
and twenty years old, and fearing but one man 
on earth— my father. 

It was the good month of the year, when the 
summer ceases to bum, when the shearing is done. 
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and the lambs' wool and the camels' wool all packed 
into bales to be woven on winter nights ; when 
as yet the hmiting hath scarce begun, and the day 
is warm, but the night bringeth cold — the good 
month, when the young men consider of taking 
a wife to close the tent door and boil the fat broth 
for them in the cold days at hand, and to rub their 
feet when the frost hath pinched them, and watch 
that none steal their tea and butter while they 
are away at the fur trapping. 

Already in the spring, when the grass was all 
flowers up to my belt, the young man Chaja Kaiass 
had said to me : '^ O Chagra, thou hast a face 
like the autumn moon, and thy arms are like new 
tent poles in the sun. When the marriage month 
comes wilt thou let me catch thee ? There be 
three of us for that race — Kuttub and Cherrum 
and I. Thou art fleeter of foot than any of our 
maids ; wilt thou be caught by me ? '' And I 
made answer^ laughing : " Yea ; if thou shall outrun 
the rest! But I will linger for none.'' Ah me! 
I knew not that he would have to chase me for a 
thousand leagues, even to the heart of the inner 
Palace of Lahore. 

So when the good month came, and the flocks 
were herded, and great feasting provided of fat 
sheep and butter and tea-bricks and komska, we 
girls b^;an to braid our hair with all the silver 
of our dowries, and to make our faces clean with 
milk, and to hang the turkis chains on our necks, 
and oil our boots that we might run right swiftly 
till the man we loved was upon us, and then one 
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would trip, and another be out of breath just 
enough to be caught. 

The night before the running, Chaja Kaiass 
came near my tent, and called low, as one calleth 
to his dog. And I came out and stood in the tent 
door, with the sun setting red in my eyes, and 
and the plain rolling gold and scarlet away to 
the edge of the world, and all my jewels blazing 
like new sword blades on my breast. 

" Sun and moon ! " he cried, laughing, " art 
thou one or both, Chagra Barghat ? Thou brown- 
faced splendour, to-morrow night thou shalt set 
in the tent of Chaja Kaiass ! " 

"Who knows?" I said proudly. "Mayhap I 
shall prefer the tent of Kuttub ; he is handsomer 
than thou." 

And that was a lie ; but a maid may lie before 
she belongs to the man. 

But Chaja believed it, and his brow became 
black and angry, and he looked at me furiously 
for a moment. Then I laughed, and held out 
my hands to him, and he rushed towards me and 
struck my cheek with his heavy hand, and then 
lifted me off the ground and set me on his shoulder 
and looked up into my face with a great laugh ; 
and the sun was hot on us both for all that he was 
setting. 

" So will I beat thee when thou Uest, and hold 
thee in my arms till thou lovest me ! " he cried. 

Then he put me down on my feet in haste, and 
I ran and hid myself in the tent, for we had seen 
my father afar off, riding on his camel, and be- 
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side him a man in strange garments seated on a 
small black horse. As they came nearer I saw 
that the man was of the South, for his face was 
smooth and long, Uke an arrow head upside down, 
and his nose was beaked and his eyes large and 
sad. He wore a high cap of gold stuff with a white 
turban round it. As I looked I perceived that 
others followed him at a distance — ^five or six men, 
all on horses, and carrying short guns and splendid 
swords. 

Straight to our tent they came, and my father 
and the stranger entered in, but the other men 
waited without ; and the dogs showed their teeth 
and bristled, while the camels at the back screamed 
and tried to kick each other's stomachs, as is the 
way of camels when they are angry. 

I held the curtain up for the two to pass in, 
and then stood silent, awaiting my father's com- 
mand. The smooth-faced man was staring at 
me, and I stared back at him. 

My father spoke. " Thou, make obeisance ! " 
he said angrily. I turned to him and obeyed. 
" Not to me but to this noble chief," he said 
still more harshly. 

Then I was angry too. " Is he more noble than 
thou, Barghat Chan ? " I growled. "Is he my 
lord and father ? I will not." And I stood 
straight up, with my back against the tent 
pole. 

My father lifted his camel whip to strike me ; 
but I was used to that, and never took my bold 
eyes from the stranger : would I let him see me 
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look afraid ? But quickly he put up his hand 
and caught at my father's arm. 

" Let be/' he said ; " 'tis a fearless maid, and, 
such as it is, her face shall bring no whip mark 
to the Palace." 

Little I cared for blows, but the sneer at my face 
enraged me. " Such as it is," I cried, " it is better 
than thine, thou moulting weasel, thou bald autumn 
camel, thou diseased wolf cast out from the pack ! " 
Here I had to take breath, for as the man shrank 
back in amazement the whip came down on my 
shoulders, stinging even through the mantle of 
braided hair and silver pieces that covered them. 
Then my father came and took my arm and shook 
me ; but already the anger was gone from his face, 
and his eyes were kind again, for he loved a brave 
woman. He whispered a word in my ear : "Be 
patient ; I have need of thee." 

Then I was dumb, and tumbled to my knees 
and knocked my head on the ground before the 
stranger. I would have let him cut it off had my 
father asked me. I loved him better than life, 
better than Chaja Kaiass. I heard him give a 
little grunt in his throat, and then I knew he was 
satisfied. 

I rose up and set cushions for them, and brought 
tea and butter and komska, and the best pipe, 
with Peking opium in it, and then I went out at 
the back of the tent among the dogs, who came 
snifi&ng round me and snarling low, because they 
knew I was in trouble. 

For grief was beside me and blackness before. 
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That one word of the stranger told me his name. 
Every ten or twelve years came men from the 
south-west, visiting the free tribes, and buying, 
in twos and threes, the handsomest and strongest 
of the girls. They gave more than the richest 
of our youths could give ; and since women were 
made to be bartered from father to bridegroom, 
from one master to another, there seemed naught 
amiss in taking the southern men's silver for the 
brown maids, who travelled away with them and 
returned no more. Some wept at first, and one 
who was betrothed had killed herself ; but for the 
most part they went quietly, and were proud of 
being chosen, saying : " The great lords in the south 
can find no women so fair as we ; therefore they 
send for us to be their wives." No fair women ! 
Tartar maids for great lord's wives ! Alack, po6r 
souls, how often they must have wished them- 
selves back in the great country, with the smell 
of the camels and the yelping of the dogs, with 
the sheep's tail bubbUng in the pot, and their 
own brave husbands and sons to serve. 

But of all that went, I, Chagra Barghat, am 
the only one who ever returned to the desert grass 
and the kind black tents. 

It was late when my father came out and sat 
down beside me on the groimd. The night was 
like blackened silver, and there were many stars 
but no moon. He looked not in my face, but away 
from me, and kicked my yellow dog that came 
sidling to his feet : I Imew he had hard things 
to say, and I waited. 
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At last he spoke. ^*Once there was a man of 
the desert who travelled alone and was beset by 
robbers. As they were even ready to take his 
life another traveller came and defended him, 
having fire-weapons, which the others had not. 
The robbers fled, and the saved man was unbound 
by his rescuer, and comforted with food, and his 
silver was given back to him, and the man who 
had saved him rode by his side till they reached 
a camp, nor would he take reward for his generous 
deed. Ten years. Now the rescuer cometh to 
him whom he had saved, saying : ^ The counten* 
ance of my master Sultan Jehangire is darkened 
against his servant by reason of the jealous tongues 
of his servant's adversaries. Now he desireth 
more Tartar maidens to strengthen the waUs 
of his harem. Fair and strong must they be» 
and afraid of neither man nor beast nor devil, 
for he setteth them as a guard round his Moon 
of beauty, Noor-Mahil, in whose presence no man 
shall stand. Give me now thy daughter for the 
life I gave thee, and nine maidens of thy tribe, 
for I perceive that in all Tartary there are no 
women so strong and bold as thy women. Thou 
shalt take a thousand oimces of silver and ten 
rolls of fine cloth for thy women, and I shall have 
favour again in the eyes of my master Sultan Jehan- 
gire.' Then the man who had been saved from 
the robbers replied : * For the nine maidens I will 
take nine hundred ounces of silver and nine rolls 
of doth but for my daughter thou shalt pay me 
nothing. She shall be thine because thou didst 
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save my life in the days that 'are past. Is it 
agreed ? * And the man said : * It is agreed.* *' 

Then my father ceased from speaking, neither 
did I speak for a long, long time. When the 
moon had risen and travelled one half of the way 
to the Star of Leading I put my hand on my 
father^s hand, and I said : '' It is agreed." 

There were no brides to chase the next day, 
for the giris, the flower of the tents, were riding 
many leagues away to the westward, each dressed 
in her white fur robe and scarlet sleeves, and her 
dowry jingling on her back. Silently each man 
had given his daughter at my father's bidding 
(receiving her value in silver and cloth), for my 
father was a strong Prince, and none dared question 
of his will when once it was set. The young men, 
sleeping all together, in the tents of the youths, 
beyond the folded herds, knew naught of our 
going till we were far away. I heard long after 
that one of them married a widow who needed 
no chasing, and that the others soon stole or bought 
wives from other tribes — all but Chaja Kaiass, 
and he upbraided my father bitterly, and at last 
rode away, too, with his own horses and camels, 
and none knew whither he had gone. 

For three moons we travelled, and the other 
girls soon forgot their grief and fear in the pleasure 
of new things seen. The men were kind to us; 
and when we stopped in cities, which only hap- 
pened in the last part of the journey, they saw 
that we were well bestowed ; and the Chief, whose 
name was Sirdir Chan, often bought us presents 
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and sweetmeats, that we might look happy and 
fat when he should bring us into the presence 
of the Sultan. Also he rode constantly beside 
me, and taught me many words of his own lan- 
guage, and told me how I must behave myself 
in the Sultana's service. My heart raged at the 
thought that I, a freewoman and a chief's daughter, 
must do the bidding of another woman. For, 
in our eyes, to serve a strong man is glory, but to 
be commanded by another woman - (unless she be 
mother commanding daughter) is a thing most 
despicable. But I was paying my father's debt 
to Sirdir Chsui, and I vowed to pay it fully. Of 
Chaja I thought often, and when one of the girls 
said spitefully that Chaja had certainly found 
a bride among the Katgaris by this time, I cut 
at her with my Yak-tail whip, and as she began 
weeping over the scratch it had given her I iisked 
Sirdir Chan to put her at the back of the company, 
where she would trouble me no more. 

Now, we reached Lahore late one evening near 
the end of the year, at the time which the people 
of th^t country call winter, but to me it seemed 
warmer than our summer, though not so bright. 
I was choked already in the low country, and could 
never get air enough to fill my mouth after we left 
the wide highlands. But, although I had seen 
more than one splendid city on our way, the beauty 
of Lahore made me forget the aching pain of lost 
homeship for a time at least. As we came down 
to the city from the North it rose up before 
us a mountain of marble fretted with light. The 
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sky hung over it all purple and silver (for night 
had fallen) ; but, full as the firmament was of stars, 
the city was more full of radiance still. Three 
walls it had, one within the other, and on each 
wall a hundred towers, whence Ughts shone out 
like jewels roimd a woman's neck. Inside the 
third wall, high above all the rest, rose the Palace 
of Noor-ul-dien Mahommed Jehangire, the home 
of Noor-Mahil, the Splendour of Women. 

It seemed, when first we saw it, a hive of stars ; 
then as we came nearer we perceived a soft and 
yellow radiance that increased and waned, and 
increased again, as it were the golden breath of 
some great spirit resting and breathing out light 
on the citadel crown of Lahore. 

When we approached the gates two men came 
out and spoke with Sirdir Chan, and we followed 
them through dark and winding ways for a space, 
losing sight of the Palace and its lights. At last 
we reached the house of Sirdir Chan, where was 
a great courtyard with fountains and trees. And 
oi^ we girls were given over to the women, who were 
fif^ smaU and weak, with soft voices, and wearing 
many jewels. They laughed at us a little, but 
were not unkind, except that they made us enter 
a great bath of warm water all scented with per- 
fumes that made me sick and dizzy. This, they 
said, was necessary to wash off the dust of travel, 
the good wholesome dust! I told them, as well 
as I could, that in our coimtry we were not afraid 
of a Uttle earth on our skins, and that it made us 
strong. Then they said rude things about Tartar 
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swine, and I would have smitten them, but I re- 
membered my father's debt to their master. Then 
one of them came and unbraided my hair, and 
even washed that, but when it was all dressed 
again with the silver pieces and blue stones it 
shone so black and bright that I was glad. 

They took away our fur robes and gave us 
skirts and veils of silk and gauze embroidered with 
gold — flimsy things that but half hid our bodies. I 
thought this shame ; but in that country a woman 
only thinks to hide her face ; and, indeed, that is 
wise, for in the face is the heart seen — and theirs 
is Ijnng and cruel for all their soft ways. 

I could not sleep in the hot room-place where 
they took me, and begged to be allowed to go and 
rest in the open air beside the horses and camels, 
but the women laughed me to scorn. Verily, 
I never had a happy night in that city, nor did I 
sleep sound until I came under a tent once more ; 
but that was long after. 

The next morning, before it was day, Sirdir 
Qian brought us to the Palace, carried in boxes 
lined with silk and slung on poles, as if we had no 
legs to walk with nor hands to hold a bridle. And 
when at last we were set down and taken out of 
those boxes (which they called palankys), it was 
in a gallery running round a fair court all paved 
with marble and full of fountains and flowering 
trees. I stood up, still dizzy with the being swung 
about in that chest, and saw crowds of women, 
young and old, and among them, to the rejoicing 
of my heart, some from our own country, who 
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came and spoke kindly to us. One, an old woman 
of the Katgaris, took me aside, and said : " Thou 
art a chiefs daughter. I can see that by thy 
much silver and thy proud face. Child, I have been 
in this place many sad years, therefore learn of my 
wisdom. Never take off a jewel by night or by 
day, else it will be stolen from thee. Smile on all 
and beUeve none. If the Splendour of Women 
question thee, never speak of the desert, a black 
snake, or a sorry horse, for if thou do she will 
hate thee for reminding her of the wretchedness of 
her birth. Wash thee in well water and drink no 
wine." 

" Mother," I said, " what shall I give thee for 
this kindness ? " 

" Naught," she replied; " I, too, was a chiefs 
daughter." 

Then she passed on, and went to a task of wo(d- 
carding in an inner hall, where many women were 
working. Now I was consumed with the desire 
to look on this Sultana, who, as all men knew, had 
been bom a beggar in the desert, thrown away 
at her birth by her starving parents, rescued by 
them in remorse as a great black serpent was 
about to devour her, and brought, a puling babe, 
on a small lame horse to this city, where she now 
ruled the Emperor and his dominions. Twice 
had he changed her name to give her one more 
glorious ; but, as her glory grew, his waned some- 
what, and I had heard the men who rode with us 
whispering that Jehangire was less Noor-Mahil's 
master than her slave. Which thing was a slander, 
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for Jehangire was the proudest man that ever 
lived. 

For a long hour no tasks were set to us, neivly 
come from afar, and we stood, strange and lonely, 
gazing round us like stolen camels among strange 
tents. At last came an old woman, bent and 
hideous, with much gold on her, and she bade us 
follow her, which we did gladly, being weary of 
standing up to be stared at. In all that cro^vd 
was not a single man, and the women looked small 
and weak, like children. The old woman led us 
through the hall where they were carding wool, 
and as I passed my countrywoman who had spoken 
to me before, she whispered in our own tongue : 
" Offend not this bald crow, for she is the Sultana's 
nurse." And glad was I of all the good advice 
afterwards, and thankful to the protection of 
Heaven which sent me a friend in a strange land. 

After passing through many galleries, all dark 
and curtained, divided by open courts, where the 
Sim beat down white and blinding, we came to a 
great space covered in with a tent roof of silk 
of pale purple all embroidered with silver stars. 
Here were so many sweet-scented flowers (whose 
names I knew not then) that it was hard td breathe 
at all ; two fair streams flowed through the court, 
in deep, straight, marble channels from east to west, 
frohi north to south. Where they crossed in the 
middle space were four bridges that rose in steps, 
broad below and narrow above, and these met 
high over the water, and held a small round temple 
whose walls were only slender pillars of marble, 
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the colour of honey, and twined with rose stems. 
The roof was a dome of fretted alabaster, through 
which roses white and yellow hung down in thou- 
sands and swung softly to and fro, for there was 
a Uttle breeze in that place, brought by the nmning 
water. 

Within the colunms was a curtain of silver 
gauze hanging down on the side from which we 
came, and crouching before it were two fair slaves 
dressed in scarlet silk, each holding a fan in her 
hand, and having a long clean sword on the step 
at her feet. 

Ah, Princes my sons, did not my heart beat 
as the woman led us round to the steps beyond 
that veil ! Now I knew that my eyes should behold 
Noor-Mahil, she who had been taken from the 
jaws of the black serpent. 

Ay, she was there. Before I looked, the old 
woman's hand was on my neck, and she had bent 
my head to the ground where I knelt. When 
I raised my eyes I beheld the glory of Lahore and 
the mistress of the world. 

Nay, to you who have seen her not, what words 
can tell the beauty of that woman in the morning 
of her days ? She was standing against a pillar, 
her face turned away from us and looking up 
towards a cluster of full-blown sun-coloured roses 
that hung low over her head. She held a branch 
of roses like them in her hand. Her body was 
tall and slender, and gleamed like silver through 
the gold and purple gauze that fell straight from 
waist to feet, held in place by clasps of sapphire, 
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whence a girdle of peaxls was knotted round 
her hips, and fell thence to the ground. Above 
the girdle her body was bare to the breast, round 
and smooth and strong. Her bosom was covered 
with a Uttle corslet of gold stuff that left her neck 
and arms bare. Rows of great pearls were round 
her neck, but they could not hide the broad shoulders 
nor the long smooth neck that held the proudest 
head in the world. 

On the marble step at her feet lay a smaU black 
panther with eyes like green jewels and a collar 
of gold. Noor-Mahil was resting one bare foot 
(all g^nmed too) on its back, and the creature 
turned and licked it suddenly, causing one wet 
jewel to shine out green like its own eyes. At that 
the Sultana turned from the roses and showed 
us her face — a face of rose and snow, Uke the moun- 
tains above Tengri-Nor, with eyes Uke dark jewels 
veiled in sweet wine, and a mouth like a shut 
pom^;ranate-flower, deep-cornered, red, hard, and 
loving. 

At sight of us a flame leapt up into those great 
eyes, and a sound of quick-caught breath came 
down to me above the whispering of the roses 
and the water. Noor-Mahil was of our Tartar 
blood after all, and loved not to be reminded thereof. 
There was silence for a space. She looked beyond 
lis, and flicked a pillar with her rose branch. Then 
her eyes came down to the creature on the step, 
and she slowly rubbed its silken blackness with 
her foot. 

" Who be these brown beasts ? " she asked 
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in a low hard voice. Her eyes were still on the 
little panther, that had turned on its back and 
>vas mumbling her foot with mouth and paws. 

Xhese, Most Glorious," said the old woman, 
are the new slaves whom the Emperor sends to 
guard thy ways by day and thy bed by night. 
Tliey are virgins from the North, skilled in card- 
ing and weaving, strong as men, brave as lions. 
Did not thy slave Sirdir Chan travel far and pay 
great sums for them ? Let them he under thy 
feet, even as that tame creature doth, and bless 
God and His Prophet for the light of thy coun- 
tenance I " 

Then I sprang up in anger, seeing neither the 
Sovereign woman, nor the gaping slaves, nor the 
flowery spaces, but my father's tent door and mine 
ancient freedom. 

" No slave I, Chagra Barghat ! '• I cried. " No 
bought thing to throw under another woman's 
feet ! For love I came — to pay my father's debt 
of love to Sirdir Chan. The Prince took money 
for these," and I flung out a hand towards the 
rest of my companions, ''but not for me, his 
daughter." 

The Sultana shot one keen glance at me, and 
I saw that she had understood my words, though 
I had spoken in my own tongue. 

But she pretended that it was strange to her, 
being ashanied of her Tartar blood. " What is 
it that the woman roareth ? " she asked. And then 
there was silence, for the nurse knew not our lan- 
guage. 
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*^ Come hither/' said Noor-Mahil, looking at me. 
And I obeyed, and stood on the lowest step, staring 
up at her beauty above me. 

She looked at me with a curious smile, looked 
at me from feet to head, as if measuring me against 
the rest ; and, in truth, I overtopped them all. 
I felt yet more hot and angry, for the look was 
that of one who appraiseth a beast for the selling. 
In a moment she spoke again. 

" Lift this ! " she commanded, rolling over 
the panther with her feet. 

I mounted a step and passed a finger through 
its golden collar, and held it high over my head, 
where it writhed and snarled helplessly. 

" What an arm ! " said the Sultana, taking no 
notice of the thing's fury. " Art thou not afraid ? " 

I dropped the beast on the groimd and put my 
foot on its neck, and it lay tame and cowed. The 
Sultana called it, holding out her hand as if to a 
cat. " Come hither, my pretty one. Did the 
wicked girl frighten thee, then ? " And the panther 
crawled up the shallow marble steps on its belly, 
turning one angry eye on me as it went. 

Then it crept behind her and out through the 
curtain, behind which sat the slaves, and all that 
remained was its black tail lashing the pavement. 

"This Chagra thing stays," said Noor-Mahil 
to the old woman ; " set the rest to what tasks 
thou wilt." 

And without a word they were led away — I 
gaping after them and wondering what would be 
done with me. 
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When they were gone, the Sultana sent me, 
with a wave of her hand, behind the curtain, where 
I found the two slaves peeping on either side. 
They jiunped back as I came through, and I saw 
by the way they made room for me on the steps 
that they thought I was picked out for a favourite 
already. Being in need of friends, I did not re- 
pulse their courtesy. The black beast sidled 
away at sight of me, and I laughed at its crouching, 
winding movements. 

" It might be a serpent ! '' I cried as it slipped 
through the fringes of the curtain; but ere the 
word was out, one of the girls clapped her hand 
over my mouth, and sent her sword clashing down 
the steps to drown the sound of it. Then I re- 
membered the warning of the Katgari woman in 
the morning, and would have thanked the friendly 
slave, but just then there was a noise through 
all the garden as of a rushing wind,, and I saw 
that every woman had risen from her place and 
prostrated herself upon the ground with rustling 
of silks and tinklings of chains and anklets. 

A man came through a fair-carved archway, 
and passed, looking across towards the marble 
bower built over the four streams. 

" Bow thyself," whispered the slave at my side ; 
" dost thou not see the Emperor Noor-ul-dien 
Jehangire ? " And I bowed, but watched him 
with eager eyes, even from the groimd whereon 
my head did rest. 

I saw a man tall of stature, thin of flank, broad 
of breast, with head held high and stiff, as if carry- 
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ing a wd^ty a?own. His body was dothed right 
closely in golden staff, and wound about the middle 
with crimson mile ; jewels shone out from knife 
hilt and amnlet, and the sheath of his curved 
sword was a rainbow of gems. His hand rested 
rai that sword hilt as a woman's hand touches 
the head of her child. Ah, I saw it all, turning 
my head and looking upwards to bis face as he 
came close, and the face was a very marvellous 
one, my soas. It was square of brow and square 
of chin, with a soft black beard parted either way 
fnnn a set, wide mouth. The nose was short and 
straight, with nostrils that quivered a Uttie above 
that unchanging mouth, and the eyes of him were 
the strangest that ever I saw. As he approached 
us, the curtain hung heavy between the columns, 
hidii^ Noor-Hahil fnxn view, and his eyes seemed 
dull and dead as waters tiiat never see the sun. 
But, while he was still scnne five paces distant, 
the slave drew the curtain and held it high, and the 
Sultana passed dowly down the steps and went 
to meet the Emperor. Then, indeed, the life came 
into his eyes, and they blazed with such li^t 
and joy that it seemed as if the sun had rent the 
awning overhead to come and shine upon Noor- 
Mahil from her husband's glance. 

She came down the five marble steps, and her 
robes dropped from edge to edge with a kissing 
sound, and her necklaces and chains rang delicately 
as she moved ; a wind of sweet perfumes came 
from her as she brushed past me. Then the 
Emperor opened his arms to her, and she ran to 
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them with a laugh ; but, as he would have clasped 
ber, she slid down and knelt at his feet, her arms 
round his knees and her lovely face looking up, 
still smiling, into his. For all the smile on the 
woman's face and the worship in the man's, I saw 
that Noor-Mahil was afraid of Jehangire. 



II 



TVTHILE I was still gazing at those two, the girl 
^ beside me (who had told me to call her Nadira) 
caught my hand and bade me rise and follow 
her ; and quickly, with all the other women who 
were there, we left that place and those two great 
ones alone in it. Nadira said that when the 
Emperor came out into the court it was a sign 
that he would be alone there to converse with 
the Sultana, and that he asked her counsel in 
many things, holding her the wisest as well as 
the most beautiful of women. And Nadira 
whispered that she was indeed wise, for the Sultan 
could keep nothing from her, even of such things 
as he had sworn that ^e should not know ; and 
so great was her power over him that she had 
obtained all the highest places in the government 
for her kinsfolk, and that her father and brothers 
were permitted to come and go at aU times in 
the most secret places of the harem, even as did 
Jehangire himself. 
By the time Nadira told me all this we were 
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far from the garden, and had reached a large and 
beautiful hall, which was the Sultana's sleeping 
apartment ; it was so lofty that one could hardly 
deem it built by man, and fretted with gold and 
blue so that the round dome above was like a piece 
of the firmament. We, who were the bodyguard 
of Noor-Mahil, had a covered gallery, where we 
could lay down our mats, and dispose our clothes, 
and wait for our mistress's commands. Here 
Nadira and I sat down on a seat that ran along 
the wall, and I asked her this question : '^ Tell 
me, thou friendly one, why, if the great Chief 
loves this lady so much, is she still in such fear 
of him ? " 

Nadira looked at me and laughed. "' Thou 
art not so stupid after all ! " she exclaimed. '^ How 
didst thou discover that which only those nearest 
to her know ? " 

*' In this wise," I said : ^' that, as she passed 
me to go to him, she twisted her fingers in her 
girdle to stay their trembling ; also, she slipped 
a little on the third step. Now, teU me why.'* 

" What wilt thou give me ? " asked the girl, 
her eyes already stealing my jade and silver clasps. 

" Whatever thou canst take," I repUed, smiling 
and laying my hands down on either side of me, 
as if to let her plunder me at will. She peered 
eagerly into my face to see if I meant it, and a 
look of pleased scorn came into hers when she 
became convinced of my stupidity. For one in- 
stant her fingers were fimibling with my belt, 
her head bent down to look closely at the fasten- 
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ing ; in the next I had lifted her in my hands and 
lield her at arm's-length above my head, even 
as I had held the Siiltana's black beast that mom- 
ingy and Nadira wriggled and screamed as if I 
vrere murdering her. Still holding her tight I 
brought her a little lower, and laughed up into 
her face. 

•• Why is the Splendour of Women afraid ? " 
I asked. '"When thou hast told me that, I will 
set thee down, O most clever Nadira ! " 

She had to answer me now. " Because her 
heart holds a secret that would angef him, because 
Mrho angers him dies ! Put me down, thou demon ; 
have I not saved thee once to-day already ? ** 

I set her down on the seat beside me, and she 
leaned back against the wall, sick and trembling. 

" Yet they give thee a sword to bear ! " I cried 
scornfully, gazing at her terrified face. '^ Didst 
thou think I meant to kill thee ? There, poor 
babe, thou shalt have thy plaything ; none shall 
call Chagra ungrateful." 

And I slipped off the great clasp, as broad as 
my hand, made of beaten silver and graven stones, 
and threw it on her lap. She laughed for joy, 
and began to Up it and coo to it as if it had been 
alive. Then her hand slipped timidly into mine, 
and she murmured : '^ Good Chagra, thou art kind 
and clever, and not stupid at all; I will still be 
thy friend. Show me how to put this on, that the 
others may envy me." 

Now I beUeve that the thing I had given her 
was of less price than many she was wearing ; but^ 
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because it was strange and from a far country, 
she was its captive from the first. I loved my 
ornaments, because they were of my own land, 
and told me who I was. For her first kindness 
I gladly gave Nadira the clasp ; but for no gem 
in Noor-Mahil's palace would I have stretched 
out my hand. They were things of the mart, 
of richness, and captivity. What joy could I 
have got of them ? 

Ah, my sons, how long were the hours and the 
days in those enclosed places ! Little work had I, 
but to come and go as the great ones came and 
went, sitting in that dark gallery waiting by day, 
and lying across the Sultana's threshold by night. 
I soon came to know the faces of those who loved 
and of those who hated her. I heard her discourse 
long and earnestly with her kin ; and often these 
opposed her will, being good and wise men, be- 
loved in the land, and ruling against her when 
she would have spent great sums on buildings 
and jewels, for these be things that even the wisest 
women love too well. But many times the ground 
of her discourse with her father was of the next 
ruler of the Empire ; and this should be, in truth, 
the Prince Chusero, the eldest son of Jehangire. 
But Chusero had already rebelled against his father 
twice, and, though he was forgiven, the Emperor 
neither loved nor trusted him. To him the next 
Prince was Churrum, a fair, smooth-spoken youth, 
whom Jehangire loved very greatly ; but Noor- 
Mahil hated him, and wished the Emperor to 
adopt her own son Shahriar, and call him the heir 
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to the throne. This httle Prince was not the 
child of Jehangire, but of the Sultana's former 
husband, the brave Shere Afkun, whom Jehangire 
had treacherously caused to be murdered, being 
inflamed with love for that Omrah's wife. Now, 
the Emperor loved the boy Shahriar most tenderly, 
for his mother's sake, and played with him, and 
in play would even place him on his throne ; but 
in spite of his cruelty to the child's father at the 
time when he was so madly coveting the mother 
(are not the greatest and wisest brought to com- 
mit evil deeds for the sake of such women ?) he 
was just to his own sons, and not even for Noor- 
Mahil's prayers would he have deprived them of 
their rightful inheritance. She knew this, and 
wasted no prayers and risked not his anger, but 
in secret she plotted to destroy Churrum ; and 
the Prince Churrum gave her hatred for hatred, 
and would have compassed the death of Shahriar 
had he so dared. All this I learnt a word at a time, 
a whisper here, a glance there, and also because 
in the silence of the night the Sultana spoke openly 
with her kin, not knowing how much Sirdir Chan 
had taught me of their speech. Her father, 
Actibar Chan, the good Vizier, reproved her ever 
for her ambitiooois, telling her that she would but 
bring hatred and trouble on her son ; but she heeded 
him not, and only told him that he should have 
more love and pride for his own grandson. 

Thus some weeks had passed, and I had not yet 
seen the boy Shahriar, he being away for better 
air in a palace of the hills. One day as I sat in 
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the gallery with Nadira, towards noon, there came 
a sound of quick footsteps and laughter at the 
farther end of it. Then a beautiful boy came run- 
ning towards us, followed by a tall youth, whom 
I knew for the Prince Churrum. The boy stopped 
and stared at me. He had the ey^ of Noor- 
Mahil. The Prince Churrum came more slowly, 
and also stopped. Nadira pulled me to my feet, 
and touched her hand to the ground and to her 
forehead, and pinched my arm to make me do the 
same. I doubt I did the thing clmnsily, being 
still somewhat new to such tricks, and the boy 
laughed aloud. 

" Good bear," he said, " thou wilt dance better 
soon." Then he said to Nadixa: "Where is my 
mother ? " 

Before she could answer, the tall youth asked 
also a question : " Where is my Lord the Em- 
peror ? " 

Nadira made answer, bowing first to the boy 
and then to the young man : " In the garden en- 
closed, my Lord Shahriar ; in the garden enclosed, 
most noble Churrum ! " 

" Together ? " said the boy, frowning. " Then 
even I must wait. And as for thee, my brother 
—well, thou art accustomed to that ! " And he 
looked insolently up at Churrum. I saw quick 
anger in the Prince's eyes, and his hand moved, 
as if he would have struck the lad. But in a 
moment he smiled, and put his arm round Shah- 
riar*s shoulder. 

" Come, httle brother," he said, " since wait 
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must, I will show thee my new horse — ^a fiery 
pi^ce of sin that will scarce let me mount him 
yet. Thou shalt behold him safely from afar." 

Shahriar's face became purple. He drew back, 
sund looked at Churrum slowly from feet to head. 
*• My brother forgets whose son I am ! " he cried. 
** Did thy father kill a tiger with his bare hands ? 
Xhou shalt give me the horse." 

Churrum answered nothing, but laughed, and 
laralked away, and the boy followed him silently. 

I looked at Nadira. She shut her Ups and 
nodded her head wisely. "Thou hast beheld 
the Sultana's secret," she whispered in a moment. 
^* She means that boy to be Emperor, although he 
has not a drop of royal blood in his veins. She 
woidd kill Churrum if she could ; but he will help 
Death to smite the boy first, belike by letting this 
steed of sin trample him to-day. He is ever taunt- 
ing Shahriar with great deeds that the child cannot 
perform. He has the spirit of his father, Shere 
Afkun, the tiger slayer, but not his strength yet, 
poor child." 

" But this is cold murder ! " I said. " Come, we 
must follow them, and bring back the boy." 

" Follow ! Into the court of the stables, among 
the grooms ? " she shrieked. " Thou art mad, 
good Chagra of the desert! Let the men see to 
the men's affairs." 

" Men ! " I cried, " that poor babe should be 
with his nurse. I will go alone, then." And 
before she could catch at my arm to stop me I 
was away by the road they had taken. 
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It led me into a courtyard with one archway 
in the farther wall. Through that I ran, and out 
down a fine paved road which sloped from it to a 
great enclosure set round with low buildings, whence 
came sounds of men's voices and horses neigh- 
ing. A gate was open, and I sped through, but 
one thought in my heart : to keep that proud, pretty 
boy from mounting Churrum's wicked horse. 

I was too late. Even as I entered, a thunder- 
ing of hoofs was on the air, a rush of clattering 
harness, fi3dng stirrups, golden robe, flashed past 
me — ^naught clear but the boy's white face above 
the horse's tossed head and snorting nostrils — ^then 
a cloud of yellow dust beside me, and they far 
across on the other side of the great ringed space. 

The men, scores of them, stood back, with ashy 
faces, against the enclosing wall; Churrum was 
nowhere to be seen. 

" Stop them ! " I screamed in my own tongue. 
But none heeded me ; all those craven eyes were on 
the approaching terror, for the horse was no longer 
rushing smoothly forward but swerving sideways 
at every other stride, trying to dash the boy off 
against the palings. The men sprang this way 
and that, the fear of death upon them all, and 
those near me began to climb the wooden wall. 

That showed me my road. At the place they 
left, empty the horse would strike next, for there 
was cunning as well as madness in the creatmre's 
rage. I, too, chmbed up, one foot on a cross plank 
of ihe fence, one hand clinging to its top. There 
came the roar again in my ears. For one instant 
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I was hanging out from my perch, ready to spring. 
The stallion gave a scream as he saw me, through 
foam and dust, at the spot where he meant to 
strike ; but it was too lat^, he could not stay his 
stride. The boy had gathered up his limbs like 
a cat, throwing himself forward on the creature's 
neck; where he clung with both arms and his teeth 
buried in its black mane. 

With a sickening thud the horse dashed side- 
ways against the palings, and in the same instant 
I dropped on his back, that shivered beneath my 
weight, dug my knees into his sweating ribs, and, 
leaning forward, reached low and far, and caught 
at the dangling bridle on either side of the bit 
with such a jerk of fury that I heard his jaw crack, 
and he would have reared into the air, but that my 
weight as well as the boy's was on his neck, and my 
two hands, stiff as iron, held his wicked head down. 
For an instant I feared I had crushed the child 
Shahriar. As the horse plunged and reeled for- 
ward I raised myself slowly, holding my arms dose 
on either side to keep the boy from falling off. 
Slowly, too, he raised himself, and leant back against 
my breast. I saw his hands, still twisted in the 
mane, fall to one side ; but he was breathing, his 
back was not broken, and in a moment he turned 
Mid looked sideways into my face. His own was 
ashy white, and his mouth trembling as if he would 
weep or faint. 

" Thou brave man," I said, " thou hast con- 
quered ; let not the slaves behold thy weakness." 
At that, I felt aU his little form stiffen with pride. 
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He squared his shoulders, and reached down for 
the bridle rein. The horse was still rushing for- 
ward, but with labouring breath, and stumbling 
in its stride. " Wait,** I said ; " once more round 
this ring and he will be a lamb, and thou shalt 
ride him alone, even to thy mother's bower, if 
thou wilt.*' 

" Good bear ! '* he murmured, " how I do love 
thee ! '* 

" Thou shalt love me more, sweet Prince,** 
I said, '' for ere I leave thee thou shalt be master 
indeed, both of this limb of Shaitan and of the 
cowards who left thee in thy extremity. Here, 
hold the reins.** And I drew his small hands 
down beside mine on the bridle. '" Canst thou 
bear another turn yet ? Then will this devil 
have learnt his lesson.*' 

''Go on,*' he said, straightening himself before 
me. And we went on. The horse, spent now 
and sick, would have stopped a score of times, 
but I hooted at him, and smote him with my 
heels, and leaned forward and twisted his beautiful 
sharp ear till he howled with pain. The boy's 
hands were firm on the bridle now, and I kept 
one of mine beside them, fearing the creature's 
cunning. He was still running, but swaying, 
and breathing hard. Suddenly he plunged for- 
ward on his knees, and I pulled Shahriar back 
till we lay almost fiat but for the cursed peaked 
saddle, that seemed to be scooping out my back- 
bone. 

A pull on the rein brought the beast to his feet 
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again. Once more he plunged forward, and then 
stood still, quivering in every limb, and breath- 
ing heavily. 

" Now," I said, " jump ! " 

" Go thou," gasped the boy, " or they will 
think I am afraid." 

I leaned out once more and caught the pointed 
ear. Ere the creature knew I was off, I was stand- 
ing before him, my face close to those scarlet 
nostrils, those staring eyes, my two hands on 
the gilded bit. Closer I dragged his head to me, 
and into those nostrils I breathed all the wind 
in my body— once, twice, thrice. His eyes rolled 
in fear, but he never stirred. 

" One master for thee, demon," I whispered 
in his ear. " The curse of hell's fire, the ciurse of 
hunger and thirst, the curse of eternal slavery, 
I, Chagra Barghat, lay upon thee in the day thou 
disobeyest me. Now for thy second master. 
And I called to the boy : " Come hither. Prince. 

In an instant he was at my side. I held him 
up in my arms. The horse seemed frozen in his 
place. " Breathe thy full breath thrice into his 
face," I commanded Shahriar, " and have no 
fear now." The boy trembled, but his eye was 
steady and firm, and thrice he sent his sweet full 
breath into that horse's quivering nostrils. Then 
I held him up to its ear. "Whisper him thy 
name, my jewel," I said; and the boy hissed 
out jo5rfully : " I am Shahriar the Prince, thy 
master.' 

Then again the weakness came upon him, and 
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he caught at me. " Take me back to my mother," 
he moaned ; " I am so weary." 

" Come," I answered ; and I took his hand, 
and we moved toward the gate. Then a strange 
thmg happened. The horse raised its head and 
looked at us ; then it gave a little sob, and ran 
after us, and put its nose down on the little Prince's 
shoulder like a great kind dog. He looked up, 
and laughed as it touched his cheek ; then he put 
up his hand and fondled it. 

" Come if thou wilt," he said ; " I will e'en show 
thee to my mother." 

We were passing up the paved way to the great 
gate, and many of the grooms were following us 
at a distance, gaping after the Prince, and the 
tamed horse, and me the tamer. I had learnt 
that trick in my childhood from a Kurd horse- 
thief who had turned lama and was doing penance 
on the road to Lhassa for his sins. Many a buck- 
ing, squealing pony had I tamed in the old days. 
Now the horse-thief s charm had helped me once 
more. 

I turned and saw the men following us. " Wilt 
thou mount, brave Prince ? " I said. " Thy slaves 
behold thee, and we may meet thy brother," 

" Help me up," he whispered, and I lifted him 
to the saddle. The horse shivered, and then was 
still; one eye cast back at me where I stood by 
the stirrup. I touched him not; and the Prince 
gathered up the bridle and gave it a shake, and the 
horse broke into a gentle run, I running beside 
it with a hand on the rein. A strange sight we 
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made, I doubt not, as we came to the inner court 
and entered the gallery itself — the sweating, foam- 
covered steed walking delicately on the rich carpet ; 
the pale little Prince straight as a dart in the saddle ; 
and I, Chagra, the big Tartar girt, running at his 
stirrup. My foolish gauze skirts were hanging 
round my brown limbs in shreds, my embroidered 
silk coatlet had split up my back with a scream 
as I threw myself on to the maddened horse, and 
had it not been for my long plaits of hair and my 
many chains of silver and turkis I should have 
had scant covering for my shoulders. 

Suddenly a crowd of girls was pushed into the 
gallery from an archway, and fell back shrieking 
on either side of a distracted woman, who beat 
thenx away from her, and broke through, and came 
rushing towards us with terror and joy, love and 
anger, distorting her beautiful face. When she 
saw the Prince alive, the great black stallion mincing 
under him, and poor ragged me runnmg at the 
stirrup, she leapt towards us with one wild cry, 
threw herself against the horse's side, and reached 
up her arms to clasp her son round the body. Then 
her head fell forward against his little knee, and 
she would have sunk down like one dead, but that 
a girl, braver than the rest, had followed her, and 
caught her in her arms. I judged it wise to stand 
at the horse's head, my eyes on his eyes, my hands 
on the bit. 

" Dismount, little Prince," I said ; " we three 
have had enough for one day." 

He dropped the bridle, and straightened him- 
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self proudly, looking round on all there, to be 
sure that they had seen hun, ere he left his seat 
of honour and danger. 

Churrum had entered the long gallery, and 
was leaning against the wall, staring at the boy ; 
and his face was as the face of a man who sees 
his slain return to warm themselves by the sev^ith 
night's camp fire. 

Shahriar looked at him, and laughed. Churrum 
turned and went out, stumbling against a pillar 
in his haste. 



Ill 



ON the evening of that day, when all was 
quiet again, the Sultana sent for me. I found 
her in an alcove of her beautiful room ; over her 
head, from the dome of fretted alabaster, hung 
one lamp like a flower of white flame. The little 
Shahriar was with her, leaning back against some 
cushions and eating sweetmeats. He nodded to 
me as I came in, and when I rose from my obeisance 
he said : ^' This is Chagra, my kind, strong Chagra, 
who tamed Chumim's steed of sin, and, I think, 
saved my life. What will my beloved mother 
do for Chagra ? " 

The Sultana smiled at the boy in a set way, 
but above his head her eyes met mine, and seemed 
still full of the morning's fear. 

Let my precious one ask her what she would 



i< 
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have," said Noor-Mahil ; ** surely there is nothing 
that shall be refused to her this day." 

" What shall be thy reward ? " asked the boy, 
and he held out his hand kindly. '' Is there not 
something for which thy heart longeth, good bear ? 
Speak." 

Then my head swam, and I saw the tents and 
the grass, and was choked with the desire to go 
back to my own people. But I was here in fee 
for certain benefits received, and that might not 
be. So I kept back the leaping wish, and said 
humbly : " If it shall please the Glory of the World, 
I would ask that I may wear my own garments 
again, and also that I may have a Meed of my own, 
and ride by the side of the Prince Shahriar when 
he taketh his pleasure on his horse ; for, of all 
those frightened curs that feed to fatness in his 
service, there is not one that hath heart to follow 
and protect thy child, O Noor-Mahil I Like sheep 
they fled, and left him to battle for his life. Let 
me be his servant, such work will fit me better 
than lying on cushions in these rich rooms and 
waiting for thy commands with a hundred other 
slaves. See, am I one to be dressed in gauze robes 
and kept behind screens?" And I stood up 
tall under the light, and showed my rent garments 
on arm and thigh. 

At that Shahriar clapped his hands, and 
answered for his mother : " Ay, thou shalt have 
thy wish. Brave Chagra, thou shalt be my bridle 
hand, and never shalt thou leave me." 

The Sultana looked ill-pleased, and spoke not. 
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Then the boy threw himself on her neck, and said» 
while he gazed up into her face with eyes fuH of 
love and pleading : " My mother promised, and 
she cannot break her promise. This morning I 
won a matchless horse from my brother Chumim ; 
this evening I obtain a faithful follower from 
my beautiful, wise mother ! " 

" Have thy wish," said the Sultana. She clasped 
her son in her arms tenderly, but her face grew 
bitter angry at the name of Churrum. " And 
thou, girl," she went on, turning to me, "let that 
broad body of thine be my son^s shield ; and thine 
eyes as the falcon's, to discern his enemies' ap- 
proach ; and thine arms as holy barriers and blest 
swords to protect him from harm. Thou hast 
merited great reward, and in this charge I give 
it thee." 

I threw myself on the ground beside her, and 
thanked her with the best words I could find, 
for here was a task after my own heart, and I 
told her so. Then she leaned down to me, and 
whispered in my ear : " If the Prince Churrum 
approach the boy be thou ever between them." 

"Thy servant shall be ever between them," 
I replied. 

Thus did I recover my own good robes of fur 
and leather and cloth, robes that I could wear 
for ten years and never fear to rend or spoil, 
and these were brought from the house of Sirdir 
Chan, where they had been left with those of aU 
my companions. When these last heard in the 
workrooms that I had had my own dress restored 
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to me they earnestly begged the same favour, 
and, for my sake, it was granted to them. They 
vrere kept at different tasks by day, but at night 
ttey lay by two and two at the entrances to the 
Sultana's apartments. This was the order of the 
Emperor; but what he feared for her we did not 
know. It may be that he apprehended some 
treachery from Churrum, who made no secret of 
his jealousy of Noor-Mahil and her son. 

Now, Jehangire was a just father and treated 
Churrum with kindness, and let none forget that 
he was heir to the throne. Doubtless he guessed 
the Sultana's hatred of the elder Prince, though 
she dared not show it openly before him. Churrum 
feared that in the end she would have her way 
and that Shahriar would be made the heir; but 
Noor-Mahil knew that, in weakness or strength, 
Jehangire would not now forsake one virtue, clean 
justice, and that there was no hope for her son 
unless Churrum rebelled, or died. 

Thus each came to wish for a death. Noor- 
Mahil prayed to God and His Prophet to remove 
Churrum from her path ; Churrum, beUeving in 
deeds, not prayers, had surely set Shahriar on 
the wicked horse in the hope that the creature 
would kill him. 

Much of this I learnt from my first friend Mouna, 
the old Katgari wife who had given me such 
good advice on the day I arrived in the palace. 
She was granted much Uberty, being old and faith- 
ful, and horribly ugly. She it was who went to 
the house of Sirdir Chan for my clothes, and now 
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and again she would bring me news from there, 
news which was sweet to me to hear, because 
Sirdir Chan had friends among our people; and 
merchants from the North came to rest in his 
house, bringmg furs and gems, which he bought 
to sell again. It was through one of these merchants 
that I heard of what had happened in our camp 
after our departure. 

By that time I had become Prince Shahriar's 
shadow. At first there had been some scornful 
words and smiles as I rode after him (on a fine 
grey horse that I had chosen for myself), dressed 
in my coat of scarlet cloth, edged with white fur, 
which reached below my knees, with my leather 
trousers tucked into my high, embroidered boots. 
It was too warm for the overrobe of fur that I had 
used at home, but I kept to my own cap of red 
cloth and lambs* wool. From under it my hair 
himg in its net of braids and silver coins all across 
my shoulders, and I felt once more alive, with a 
strong leather belt round my waist, and a fine 
jewelled knife that the Uttle Prince had given 
me dangling therefrom. 

I was now in charge of his horses, and the men 
soon learnt to take orders from me, girl though 
I was. They were in great fear lest I should cast 
some enchantment upon them as I had done upon 
Churrum's black horse. That steed of sin would 
still let none but myself and Shahriar come near 
him, and with us he was gentle as a month-old 
lamb. Our horses were stalled apart from the 
rest, in a pavilion against one of the walls of the 
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1, with windows wide at the back, whence 
could look out over the towers and gardens to 
-tlie mountains of the North ; and over those 
mountains hung each night the Star of Leading 
iiiat had shone in at the tent door of my free 
liome in the desert. There were climbing ways 
down the outer wall, and by these the grooms 
ivould often go at night into the city. 

One day I was sitting in Shaitama's stable 
(for thus had I named the steed of sin, after the 
first horse that ever I rode by my father's side), 
ajcid I was poUshing some buckles of his golden 
harness, when the Uttle Prince ran in and held 
out to me a box of fine sweetmeats. I was sur- 
prised to see him come, for I had left him with his 
mother but a short time before. 

" See, Chagra," he cried, " what my brother 
Churrum has given me ! He saith he had them 
from the rich embassy of strangers who brought 
the Emperor that splendid coach from the English 
Sultan. Are they not beautiful ? We will eat 
them together.'' And he shook some out into 
. my hand. 

" Eat not, O Prince ! " I cried in great fear. 
" Is Chummi one to give thee food of health ? 
Let me try of what they be made." 

He turned a little pale, poor child, and gave 
the box into my hands. I looked at the things, 
round and square and diamond shaped, covered 
with a paste of gold, and packed close in a jewelled 
box. But looking told me nothing, nor did their 
smell seem more than merely strange and sweet. 

F 
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" I will try them, Lord Shahriar," I said, " and 
if they hurt me not, then thou shalt eat.'* 

But he threw his arms round my neck, and cried 
out : " No ; if they are evil they might kill thee, dear 
Chagra,*' which was true, but I had not thought of it. 

There was a pretty Uttle greyhound that lived 
in Shaitama's stable, a velvet-eyed sugar-loving 
thing, and even as we talked it began to play 
with the fallen sweetmeats and Uck them with 
its tongue. Then it crunched one in its small 
white teeth, and, even as we looked at it, rolled 
over, foaming at the mouth, gasped, and died. 

Shahriar shivered and clung to me, staring 
with wide, frightened eyes at the poor beast. 

" We have seen. Prince,'* I said. " Be not afraid ; 
but promise thy slave that thou wilt taste nothing 
but what thy mother and thy own slaves give to 
thee." 

He could not answer, and hid his face on my 
shoulder. He was but ten years old, and very 
frightened. 

" Come," I said, " I will take thee back to Noor- 
Mahil. How did she let thee come here alone ? " 
For we watched the boy every moment of the 
day and night. 

" I ran away — ^to thee," he whispered ; " my 
mother thought I was asleep." 

I raised him in my arms and carried him back 
to the Sultana, and told her what had happened. 
She caught him in her arms and gnashed her teeth, 
and said, as if to herself : " Nay, but they will 
make me a murderer against my will." 
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Then I came away, and returned to the stable, 
and sat long, thinking and pondering, with the 
poor little dead greyhound at my feet. 

Then someone looked in at the door. It was 
Molina. She had made an excuse to come out 
with some fine saddle-cloths that the women had 
been weaving. Now, I had stalled Shaitama in 
a large square room where he could move about 
freely ; and he loved to have me near him. There 
I kept many of my own precious things, for there 
was not a groom in the Palace who would enter, 
for fear of Shaitama. To them he was still a 
demon, but with me, Uke a child. 

Mouna beckoned me to the door, and whispered : 
" There is a man of our people who would speak 
with thee, Chagra Barghat. At the hour when 
the men go to cook their food do thou look out 
of thy northern window of this house of the horses 
and he will come to thee." My heart seemed 
like to break out of my ribs with joy. " Is it 
Chaja Kaiass ? " I cried, catching her by the 
shoulders and staring into her face. " O thou 
jewel of good omen ! tell me." 

" How ^ould I know ? " she laughed, looking 
at me lovingly, as the old do when reminded of 
love. " He is tall and young and handsome, 
as our men are — ^not like these creatures here." 
And she spat on the ground to show her contempt. 

Just then I heard a scurrying of steps and clap- 
ping to of stable doors, and I knew that our grooms 
were running off to fill their foolish bellies with 
the pulp of rice and oil that they called food. 
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^^ Midday,*' said Mouna. '^May the sun not 
slay me as I cross the open court. Come and tell 
me to-night, little sister, whether thou hast had 
joy of thy lover." 

And she hobbled away, dim-eyed for regret 
of dead youth. 

Ay, it was midday; the scorching midday of 
the South. As I looked from the window at the 
head of Shaitama's stall, the city lay below me 
in white, bUnding circles that swam together in 
my sight, and seemed to be spreading out over 
the baked brown plain. For now six months 
had passed since I came to Lahore, and the 
summer was upon us with the blasts of hell, and 
only darkness, without breath to temper the fire, 
at night. Each night I dreamed of the desert, 
waist-deep now in grass and flowers, with the 
dancing winds from Tengri-Nor creeping under 
the tent flap as its children slept. By day I feared 
to think of it, lest my father's debt shoidd be left 
unpaid, and my limbs should put me with a leap 
on Shaitama's back, and there should be a Tartar 
girl fl3dng north through dusty village and baked 
watercourse; but at night the desert had me, 
body and soul. 

I seemed to smell it now, as I stood leaning 
my bare arms on the wooden ledge of the great 
window (for I had thrown off my coat because 
of the heat), staring down at the rocky, winding 
tracks that ran across and across the sloping waU 
of stone below me. Then I saw the figure of a 
man climbing nearer and nearer ; he was dressed 
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meanly, even as one of the poorer sort in this 

country, and he stopped every few minutes to turn 

and look down behind him. On his arm he dragged 

a big red horse-doth, such as we used in the stables^ 

and one watching him would have thought that 

it had dropped from my window there. Twice 

he sat down on a stone with his back to me, as 

if to rest, but the second time he turned and looked 

up over his shoulder towards the window from 

which I was watching him. I could have screamed 

for joy when I saw his face, for it was, indeed, Chaja 

Kaiass, my faithful lover, seeking me even in the 

Palace of Jehangire. 

I waved my hand, and he sprang to his feet, 
and stood gazing towards me for an instant ; then 
he started up the path again in haste to reach 
the top. Though it was the silent hour, when 
few dared to brave the burning heat, yet I feared 
he might be seen, and hastily I seized Shaitama's 
crimson cover that I threw over him on cooler 
nights, and made as if to shake it out of the window, 
but in shaking it I gave it a wide fling, and let 
it fly towards him. It fell almost at his feet, and 
I gave a cry of dismay, to deceive any who might 
be prying on our meeting. He understood my 
intent, and picked up the blanket, staring at the 
wall, as if puzzled to guess whence it had fallen. 
I leaned out, and cried, in Urdu : *^ Bring it back, 
kind stranger, I beseech you," and held out both 
my hands, as if entreating him. 

Then he came quickly, and in a few strides 
reached a tiny platform which jutted out below 
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the place where I stood. He was dose to me 
now. He stopped, and raised the two cloths on 
his hands, and my heart grew big with joy, for at 
last I heard his voice speaking to me, low and 
in our own tongue. 

"Hail, my beloved, my ingot of silver, my 
gazelle of the northern plain. Chagra, Chagra, 
come down, that I may hold thee in my arms 
again." 

" My heart has never left them, Chaja Kaiass," 
I made answer. " Valiant and faithful, how hast 
thou done this thing ? Nay ; climb thou up to me, 
that I may look into thine eyes." 

Then he climbed up on the roughness of the wall 
till he was against the window-ledge, and I put 
out my hand and laid it on the head that should 
have been sleeping on my breast for many a night 
already, had my father owed no debt to Sirdir 
Chan. 

The sun blazed down as if he would have charred 
us where we stood, and rock and cloth and window- 
ledge were scorching to the touch. I shook the 
red cloth wide once more, and threw it over my 
lover as he stood close below me. Now none 
could see him, from without at least. 

" Climb up to me, Chaja," I whispered ; " here 
I can give thee a place to rest, and a cup of wine ; 
come ! " 

And while I held the screening cloth over him 
with one hand I reached out the other and caught 
his arm, and with a scramble and a leap he was 
by my side in the cool, dark stable. Shaitama 
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pressed himself against the farther wall, showing 
his teeth at the sight of a stranger. 

I ran and bolted the door, threw down a hand- 
full of persimmons to quiet the horse, and then 
I fell, crying for joy, on my lover's neck. He was 
trembling all over, and as he held me close there 
was no sound but that of my silly sobs and the 
mimching and sputtering of the horse over his 
fruit. 

At last Chaja spoke. " I never saw thee weep 
before, my maid of gold," he said. ** Listen and 
laugh, for I come to fetch thee home." 

"Alas!" I cried, "thou knowest not, then, 
that I am given into bondage — that I am not 
mine or thine, but the Sultan's ? Given for a debt ; 
widowed ere wed ; a thing that must wait for death 
in this hell called Lahore. Oh, now I know my 
wretchedness, having seen the light of thy con- 
tenance once more ! " 

I know it all, beloved," he replied tenderly, 

and something that thou knowest not. Sirdir 
Chan is even now at the point of death, and no 
favour thou canst win for him from Noor-ul-dien 
Jehangire will make the river of sundering less 
cold for him to pass. If Jehangire gives the 
half of his kingdom to-day, he can take but one 
small coin in either hand when he goes on that 
journey." 

" He is dying ? " I cried. " I am free ? Barghat 
Chan can owe no debt to a dead man. Oh, it is I 
who shall die of joy." And I left Chaja and went 
and hid my face on Shaitama's neck and wept 
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again. In all those months I had shed no tear, 
but I counted it no shame to cry for happiness. 

" By to-morrow thou wilt be free," said Chaja ; 
and he seemed angry that I had left him for the 
horse. 

I looked up and stared in his face, for an ugly 
thought had come to me, and yet it gave me pleasure. 
" Hast thou killed Sirdir Chan to set me free ? " 
I cried. And I ran back to him, and looked up 
into that face, hard and brown and square, that 
I had seen in months of dreams. 

** It was not asked of me," he replied, " for 
when I came, seeing that I must kill him if I could 
not have thee otherwise, I saw that his time was 
at hand. And verily my heart would have gone 
against the deed, for the man hath treated me 
with great kindness." 

''Hadst thou killed Barghat Chan's friend," 
I said hotly, " thou wouldst never have had me 
to wife, Chaja Kaiass. But oh, I cannot mourn 
that he is d5dng." 

If this were hard-hearted in me, remember, 
my sons, that Sirdir Chan was not of my people, 
and that his life was my captivity. But then I 
remembered Shahriar, and his love for me, and 
the charge of him that the Sultana had given into 
my hands. 

" Alas ! Chaja," I said, " I fear they will never 
let me go." And I told him all the story of the 
boy. 

But Chaja grew angry at last. "What is all 
this talk of Princes and Sultanas ? " he growled, 
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looking at me as if he were in pain. '* How many 
more debts hast thou promised to pay after that 
of thy father is satisfied ? He hath grown ten 
years older since he gave thee away. Art thou 
in love with the Prince who would slay, or with 
the one who should be slain ? Or hast thou taken 
into thee such a huge reek of this stinking city 
of captives and murderers that thou fearest to 
breathe clean airs once more ? Go to, coward, 
thou lovest me not." 

" Evil liar ! " I cried, throwing myself down 
beside him and hiding my face on his knee, '^ I did 
not say I would not come with thee ; I said they 
would not let me go. Love thee ! oh, thou knowest 
not, thou knowest not how I love thee ! " And I 
took his hand and put each finger to my lips and 
to my eyes. 

Then he bent down over me, with one arm 
round my shoulder, and whispered : "I know it, 
my golden heart, my moon of the desert. Listen ! 
to-night find thee ready even here at this window, 
and put on thee the dress of one of the Prince's 
grooms. Bestow all thy jewels and silver in a bag 
round thy beautiful neck, and hide thy long hair 
under a cap, and I will come and take thee away. 
Have no fear ; I travelled hither as a rich merchant, 
exchanging wool and furs for fire-weapons and silk. 
I have a train of swift horses with me. If Sirdir 
Chan is dead by that time, thou comest with me. 
If not, we wait till his soul hath departed. Thou 
shalt pay the debt to the last littlest coin, but thou 
shalt not pay a grain's weight more. Now of thy 
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goodness give me a cup of water, for since yesterday 
I have but eaten and drunk the thought of thee, 
and my strength is burnt away from me in this 
consuming fire/' 

I, who drank no wine, yet kept some, rich and old, 
in that place, using it sometimes to wash Shaitama's 
mouth and nostrils. Now I brought some in a 
horn cup of our own land to Chaja, and also cakes 
and fruit from my stores. And soon I heard 
the grooms slouch back into the courtyard out- 
side, looking for shady angle or doorway where 
they could fall down and sleep. When my 
lover was refreshed, and all was quiet again, 
I knew that but for the kicking and grunting 
of the beasts in the stables none would move 
for another hour or more. 

*' Go now, heart's joy," I said, " there will be 
none to watch thee depart. Come back to-night ! 
May Heaven be merciful to Sirdir Chan ; but, oh ! 
come back to-night!" 

I held the red cover wide from the window, and 
Chaja dropped to the ground under its shelter. 
Once more he looked up at me and smiled ; then 
I let the cloth go, and it slipped down the steep 
hill, and Chaja went after it, so that if any saw 
him running they would take him for a groom 
catching at a fallen horse blanket^— a sight common 
enough 'neath the stable walls. I laughed as I 
watched him, and then I felt Shaitama's nose on 
my shoulder, and the horse stood gravely at my 
side, looking out over the shimmering hilly slope, 
and the seething town below. 
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" Dear bad Shaitama," I said, rubbing my cheek 
against his nose, '^ dost thou know that we two 
must part ? '* 

He looked round at me sorrowfully. Doubtless 
his great wickedness made him imderstand all 
things. 



IV 



AFTER my beloved left me I sat a long time 
thinking of what I must now do. The joy of 
seeing him had been so great that all other things 
seemed small while he was with me. But when 
he had gone they found room to show themselves, 
and I began to fear that in the right, fair act of 
going away with Chaja when Sirdir Chan should 
have expired there might be some wrong to 
Noor-Mahil, or at least ingratitude for all the 
benefits she had bestowed upon me, and, worse, 
a betrayal of her great trust in bidding me, of all 
her servants, most closely guard the boy. 

The first thought in my heart was to go and tell 
her all my case, and ask her to appoint some faith- 
ful person to perform my duties, and let me depart 
openly and in peace. But then I remembered 
that I should be asking a thing she could not grant. 
For all my freedom, for all my dress, which was 
more fit for a man than any that men wore in that 
coimtry, I was yet a woman of the harem ; a 
poor stranger, indeed, speaking their soft tongue 
with roughness and stuttering ; not fair in the 
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eyes of men who desired their women to be all 
wax and languor without, melting submission 
within ; one on whom Noor-ul-dien Jehangire had 
never looked save with a scornful laugh for her 
whom Uttle Shahriar called his *'good bear;'* 
yet in very truth a woman of the Sultan's house- 
hold, and, as such, debarred from ever entering 
into another man's home, condenmed to Uve and 
die in the stale air of the Palace. Noor-Mahil, 
the Sultan's queen and idol, could no more set 
me free than she could free herself. 

There was but one enemy to Shahriar in all 
that country — ^and that was Churrimi. But for 
the good Vizier, her father, the Syltana would 
doubtless have compassed his death already ; but 
the old man was righteous and loyal, and he had 
warned her that if she attempted to injure the 
Prince, he would denounce her to Jehangire, and 
thus her hands were tied. How did I know all 
this ? Ah, Princes my sons, in the Palace of 
Lahore the very pillars seemed to be whispering 
plots ; every beat of a fan bore the burden of some 
secret ; and I slept on the ground outside Noor- 
Mahil's purdah. 

So I sat and pondered these weighty things 
in Shaitama's stable through the silent bumiog 
hours when others slept. Two sayings were clear 
to my soul : I must go home to my lover and my 
freedom, and I must not leave the boy defence- 
less before his enemy. Of my own free will I had 
taken it upon me to serve and protect him, and 
the brave, sweet lad had given me love for love. 
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Of my own will I would lay my service down and 
ask that another might take it up. I must go to 
Jehangire. 

As this command made itself clear to me I 
grew cold with fear even in that burning heat, 
for surely God and His Prophet were not more 
powerful than this great king, this terrible man 
before whom the bravest trembled, the wisest 
called themselves fools, and the richest felt that 
they were beggars in disguise. I had seen Noor- 
Mahil pale and shiver when he looked gravely at 
her, had seen her fall and kiss his feet because he 
frowned. I had seen him order the death of one 
most dear to him because that one had committed 
an act of injustice, had watched his face of marble 
while the sentence was being carried out, and the 
outburst of his grief when justice was satisfied. 
Here was one to whom a poor strange waiting- 
woman must go, with warnings against his loved 
ones, with prayers that he would prevent his son 
and his wife from murdering each other beside 
his throne ! 

Nevertheless, that was what I, Chagra, had to 
do, and do quickly, else my heart would not let 
me go with Chaja into freedom when the night 
should fall. 

Ah, sons of my body, there is one moment that 
none of us shall forget, that we shall still remember 
when Paradise shall have held us for ten thousand 
years — ^the moment when cold, sick, sweating fear 
was first laid on our hearts. I knew it not before, 
I have not felt it since ; but that day, as I slunk 
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through court and gallery, looking to meet the 
Conqueror of the World and speak for his good, 
things to his pride's hurt, verily I was afraid. 

Thrice I went back, but there seemed to be 
two strong hands on niy shoulders that turned 
me round and set me face forward to the quest. 

Some of the slaves and porters looked at me 
askance, and others who were not too sleepy laughed 
as I went by. The little freedom I had in that 
place seemed to be a strange thing to them ; but 
it was known that I followed the little Shahriar 
by the Sultana's orders, and though I was hated 
with great jealousy by his other attendants, yet 
none crossed my path or spoke rudely except 
when I had already gone by. 

"There goes the bear-maid seeking the tiger- 
killer's cub," I heard one say low to his fellow, 
who answered : " He is where she will not dare 
to seek him, for all her brazen ways — sitting on the 
knees of him who slew the tiger-killer." 

Then I knew that Shahriar was with Jehangire. 
I turned back, as if I had not heard their speech. 
" Where is the Prince Shahriar, O comrades ? " 
I asked. 

" With the Sultan," they both answered quickly, 
for none ever angered me if they could help it. 

" And in which place ? " I went on. " I must 
e'en go and wait for my Prince by the door." 

" In the Court of the Bridges," was the answer ; 
" and they are alone." 

I thanked them and passed on. In the Court 
of the Bridges I had first seen Noor-Mahil, stand- 
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ing tinder the dome of roses, with the little black 
panther at her feet. I knew the place well now, 
for in these sunmier heats it was the coolest spot 
in all the Palace, having great hanging fans con- 
trived under the tented roof, whereby Uttle breezes 
blew down on the marble pleasure-house set above 
the four streams. These fans had great cords 
pulled by slaves who sat in the galleries all roimd 
the court. Could two persons meet and speak 
in the marble bower with its dome of roses there 
was no safer place for secret talk ; none could 
approach without being seen, and the rippling 
and plashing of the streams made a murmur that 
wduld cover all but loud speech. 

As I came in through an archway and stood 
still, looking across the flower-filled place, a ball 
of many colours came flying through the air from 
the rose-wreathed shrine, and with a peal of 
laughter the little Prince dashed down the steps 
and ran to catch it. I caught it first, and threw 
it far across to the other side of the court, as if I 
meant to play with him ; he turned, laughing still, 
and scampered after it. The ball had flown 
through a carved opening into one of the galleries, 
and while Shahriar pursued it, I came almost as 
fast, to the foot of the steps and threw myself down 
with my forehead on the lowest one. Jehangire 
stood on the highest, looking down at me, and even 
as I dropped to the ground I marked the surprise 
and displeasure in his royal glance. 

" Lord of the World," I gasped, raising my 
head and looking up at him, while I stretched out 
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my hands in entreaty, " bid this dust of the desert 
approach, or do thou descend and listen. I have 
that to say which it concerns thee greatly to hear 
ere the Prince return." 

He looked at me steadily, and I stared back 
without flinching into those eyes that seemed 
to know all things. They saw that there was no 
guile in my heart. Slowly the Emperor came 
down one step, another, then another. I would 
not speak till he was close upon me. Then he 
put forward his foot, all booted in gold, and said 
aloud: ''The clasp hath loosened." 

I saw his design, and with trembling fingers 
fumbled at the jewelled clasp, and heard one word, 
low, commanding : '' Speak." 

I heard Shahriar running in the gallery. There 
was no time to choose my words. " Ruler of the 
World," I whispered, "upon me, thy slave, hath 
been laid an of&ce too great for my strength, too 
high for my spirit — even the guarding of this child's 
life from his enemies. Twice have I saved Noor- 
Mahil's son from the Prince Churrum. Let the 
task be given to another, for my heart faileth 
me. The Prince Churrum hates not Shahriar 
for his own sake, but there be those who would 
kill him to put the child in his place. Emperor 
of the Universe, our hearts are in thy hand. 
Separate those who are faithful to thee but would 
destroy one another. I have spoken." 

My eyes were on his feet. I dared not behold 
his face. There was silence for a full minute 
but for the gurgling of the streams below. Tlien 
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Shahriar's ball came spinning along a pathway, 
his quick steps pattering behind it. 

Jehangire spoke. "Look at me, woman, that 
I may see whether thou liest." 

I looked up in his face, all my fear gone. " We 
of the desert he not," I said, meeting those swords 
of swift judgment, his steady eyes. 

" It is done," he said. " Get thee hence. Speak 
of the thing to none. Take this for thy truth." 

And Jehangire drew off his ruby ring and laid 
it in my hand, closing my fingers over it gently 
with his own. His face was kinder and more 
beautiful than the sun at morning. 
' Something struck me between the shoulders, 
and I looked round. Shahriar was close to us, 
and had thrown his ball at me. I rose up, feeling 
free and strong once more. 

" Come, bear," said the boy, as I picked up his 
ball and gave it back to him, " we will go and 
see the horses." 

But Jehangire drew his wife's son to him. " Nay, 
child," he said, putting his arm round the little 
Prince ; " thou shalt stay with me to-day." And 
he looked down on the child with mighty and 
protecting love. 

There I left them, but as I was about to pass 
out under the archway and leave the court I looked 
back. The Emperor still had his arm roimd the boy. 
Thus did I see those two for the last time. 

Now my task was done, and I would even make 
ready to depart ; but there was one friend to whom 
I would bid farewell, and that was Mouna, the 
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Katgari woman, whose kindness had many a 
time refreshed my fainting heart. I went to the 
hall where she stood taskmistress over the girls 
and their looms of scarlet doth, and I beckoned 
to her to come out to me. When we were alone 
in the little court full of red vats, where the wool 
was soaking, I took her hands and stooped down 
to look into her face, for she was bent and old. 

" Mouna,** I said " thy hand hath opened the 
gates of my prison. Very soon I shall be riding 
free with my face to the North and my man at 
my side. Wilt thou come, little mother ? We 
be two, young and strong and fleet. We will carry 
thee to thy people. Wilt thou come ? " 

All her face was on fire in a moment, and she 
threw up her grey head and seemed to snifi the 
winds of the North. Then she shrank togeth^, 
and looked too old to live. 

" Nay,*' she whispered ; " may all the holy ones 
go with thee and thy man, daughter. For me 
it is too late. My sons are dead, and their father 
is dead, and my place knoweth me no more. I 
am old ; soon this pit of hell will take my bones, 
and then, indeed, my spirit wiU travel to its home. 
Farewell." 

And she embraced me, and hung an amulet 
round my neck. (Is it not on this lambkin's breast 
at this hour, on one string, with the ring of Jehangiie ? 
Wake, my fatling, my hope, for the stars sink, 
the tale is nearly ended, and thou must hear the 
end.) 

When I left Mouna I went back to Shaitama's 
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stable, where freedom had found me; and, all my 
precious things being gathered in the great saddle 
bags that I had brought from my home, I sat 
down and waited for the night, fearing, if I moved 
about, to be set at some task that would hinder 
my departure, or asked some question that I could 
not answer aright. My heart was at peace about 
Shahriar and his mother and the Prince Churrum. 
Jehangire would use but love and wisdom in dealing 
with them all. Only about the poor horse I was 
grieved ; he looked at me sadly, as if knowing that 
I would soon leave him, and he would not look 
at the fine food I spread before him. 

" Eat, most beautiful," I said, with my hand 
on his neck ; " yea, eat, for when Chagra is gone^ 
who of these dogs will dare approach to feed thee ? 
Thy skin, which is so shining and black, will go 
uncombed ; thy lovely hoofs unoiled and dry. O 
thou of the fleet foot and raven mane ! why ^ould 
thy beauty hide such an evil heart ? See how 
terrible a thing it is for a horse to be as wicked as 
Shaitama ! Will they not leave thee to die of 
hunger and thirst and dirt, all for fear of thy sinful* 
ness ? ** 

And as I spoke thus very sorrowfully (for I 
loved Shaitama) the creature himg his head, and 
then rubbed it against my shoulder, and verily 
two tears were coursing down his nose. And he 
turned, and began to eat his food like a chidden 
child. 

I knelt before the window, and leaned my elbows 
on the low wooden bars, and gazed out to the hills ; 
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and as the long hours dragged on I grew anxious 
and full of fears lest something should keep Chaja 
Kaiass from coming to me; lest, after all, that 
poor Sirdir Chan should linger through to-morrow. 
Since dying he was, what unkindness could th^e 
be in wishing him a quick and painless end ? Yet 
I was ashamed of my wish, and grieved that only 
by the kind man's death could I be free of my duty 
to him and to my father. But ah ! how glad my 
father would be to see me once more. How all 
the children and the dogs would come trooping 
round me. How good to feel the soft padding 
of the camel's great feet over the snow in winter, 
the swift horse galloping under me through the 
summer grass. Already my spirit had passed 
the hills, and was away on its road to my home. 
Surely we might go that night ? Ah, the sun had 
set at last, the darkness would sink down over 
town and citadel, and before the thousand lamps 
had shone out to pierce it, Chaja and I would have 
slipped out of the North Gate together. 

I rose up and put on the groom's dress which 
I had got in readiness, and then sat down to wait 
again. I must have fallen asleep there at my post, 
for the next thought I had was that my father 
was calling me from the tent door at break of day. 
"Chagra, Chagra Barghat," said the voice, as 
only one of my own people could say my name, 
and I opened my eyes and felt an arm reaching 
up round my neck in the darkness, and close to 
my face was the face of my lover, making midday 
of the starlit night for me. 
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He had climbed up to my great window, and 
now the time had come for me to leave my prison. 

** Is all well, thou noon of my heart ? " I 
whispered. " What of Sirdir Chan ? " For I would 
not stir till he had ceased to breathe. 

" He died at sundown," Chaja repHed ; " and 
since his death restores thee to me, Chagra Barghat, 
may he ride the horse of the Prophet and drink 
of the wine of Paradise. And I doubt not that 
he will, for he was a true believer." 

Like all our tribe, Chaja was of the faithful, 
and had not followed so many others who fell 
into the paths of iniquity among the lamas. 

" May the soul of Sirdir Chan rejoice," I cried. 
" And now, my beloved, shall I come down ? Ah, 
I must say farewell to the horse." 

" Haste then," said Chaja, " for we have far 
to ride ere daylight. Give me the saddle bags 
to carry." 

I gave him the bags that held all my own raiment 
and my jewels, and I turned to the horse, who 
stood whinnying at my elbow. 

" Farewell, dearest and wickedest that ever 
was foaled," I whispered as I threw my arms 
round his neck. " Eat thy food, my jewel, and 
kick not, neither bite; so shalt thou yet come 
to a fat old age." 

Then I climbed out over the wooden bars, and 
dropped upon the ledge beside my man. He had 
thrown the saddle bags over his shoulder, and his 
arms were wide to catch me and then hold me close 
for our first free breath under the stars. 
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" Come, maid of gold," he said, and began to 
lead me down the rocky path. 

When we had gone a little way I looked back. 
In the opening I could make out the horse, his 
sorrowful eyes watching me still. 

" Farewdl, Shaitama," I called, low and loving, 
for my heart ached for him in the midst of all 
my happiness. At the sound of my voice be leapt 
up, and Sung his fore hoofs against the wooden 
t^rs with such strength that these fell, rattling 
and splintered, on the dusty rock beneath. Then, 
as we stood amazed, holding each other's hands, 
we saw that steed of wickedness and love gather 
himself together and drop from the gaping window- 
place as cleverly and safely as a goat could have 
done ; then he came picking his way down the 
steep path towards us. 

" Wilt thou indeed make me a horse-thief at 
the last, O evil one ? " I cried. But there was 
no going back, and we hastened on, fearing that 
some groom might have been roused by the noise 
of the falling bars. But all was quiet, and Shai- 
tama followed close behind us down the winding 
stony path. When we reached the hidden alley 
where Chaja's beasts and servants were waiting 
for us in the darkness, I sprang on Shaitama's 
back ; it was Shaitama who carried me, safe and 
swift, through pass and forest and mountain, to 
the high plains of my home. 

Ye say the horse died twoscore years ago ? 
Nay ; do I not hear him whiimying beside me now ? 
Will he not carry me once more to where my man. 
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full of years and honours, waits to draw me through 
the gates of Paradise — the gates which, of all women, 

only beloved and faithful wives may enter ? 

• •••••••••• 

Have not the five white stars set, and is not the 

dawn at hand ? Rouse thee, my beauteous one» 

my brown lamb, the last of my sons and their 

sons* sons whom I shall hold in my arms ! Dost 

thou smell it, my babe — the wind of spices, the 

wind of death ? Shall it not go mth us to-night ? 

Nay, Princes . . . my sons, put not saddle nor 

fell on the good horse's back ... I will ride 

light ... I will ride f ar . . . even to my lover's 

arms again. Ay; the child sleepeth, take him 

ixom me ... he hath heard the tale, and it 

is told. . . . Stand away ! Space to mount I 

Breath, give me breath to ride, sweet wind of 

death. Kneel then,^ Shaitama, kneel ... I am 

weak ... so, carry me safely, we have far to go, 

very far ... to Chaja Kaiass, where he waiteth 

... at the Gates . . . of . . . Day. 



THE 

RECLAIMING OF KOKICHI 



T^HE village was planted on the crest of the 
-*- pass, so the people who came and went were 
mostly out of breath, and would not talk much 
of that which they had seen on the road. Nor 
did it consort with the dignity of the priest's 
mother to sit and chatter with chance comers; 
but a counsellor would have been welcome to 
her, for she was often in doubt how to act. 

It was a source of great perplexity to Shiwo 
San that such a priest as her admirable son should 
be afflicted with such a son as her abominable 
little grandson. There were many boys in the 
village — ^and boys were imps, as everybody knew ; 
but such an imp as the priest's Kokichi, the elders 
vowed, had never been begotten in Azuma yet. 
He was the scourge of the schoolmaster, the plague 
of the policeman, and the only trial that had ever 
troubled the O Bassan's calm approval of the 
ways of the gods. Not for her was it to say that 
they might have made her rich instead of poor ; 
that, considering her daughter-in-law was dead, 
they might have left her more eyesight for the 
sewing ; even her rheumatic left hand she would 

104 
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have passed over in silence^ for was it not a testi- 
mony to the honoured age which, thanks to their 
derckency, she had reached ? But Kokichi ahnost 
shook her faith. A boy of eminently respectable 
parentage who still tore his clothes, stole pickles, 
shaved the inspector's cat, and could only write 
characters of five strokes at the age of ten, was 
ahnost an argument for fearing that the gods^ 
as ^well as the spirits of Kokichi's ancestors, were 
growing careless in their old age. Kokichi's father 
vroiild not allow the O Bassan to speak much of 
the gods, being himself a severe Shintoist. But 
the O Bassan had her own thoughts about that ; 
all her veneration for her clever son could not make 
her forget that she had prayed to Kwannon Sama 
for a priest son long before he came into the world ; 
and that, when he was a tiny scarlet cotton bundle 
that could not hold up its head, .she had carried 
him on her back to get the blessing of the eleven- 
crowned goddess. So, though she never contra- 
dicted his theology, she said her prayers, and took 
her bits of offerings to her old friend all the same. 
The last time she had visited Kwannon's temple 
the wise mm who Uved there had advised her to 
try the Uberating bUster for Kokichi's wickedness. 
Shiwo repUed that it had been apphed when the 
sinner was quite small, but that instead of letting 
the devil out of him it appeared as if some new 
demon had taken advantage of the opening to 
enter and remain. 

" Well, Bassan," the old nun repUed, shaking 
her bald head till it shone in the sun, and one of 
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the gods were kind, and answered her prayers, 
there would be no expenses for her return. 

But although the vow was now fifty years old, 
the O Bassan had no eagerness to quit this life. 
Even Kokichi's terrible wickedness could not 
destroy her conviction that a respected old lady, 
the mother of the priest, with a sound roof over 
her head, food to eat and sunshine to sit in, was 
a very happy perscm indeed ; and she had looked 
forward to a good many years more of such 
tempered bliss. Of course, if nothing else would 
do Kokichi any good, the journey to Nikko must 
be accomplished, but she still had a hope that 
the old nun's prayers would answer the purpose. 
The eggs were so beautifully fresh ! 

Witii many halts for rest she reached the top 
of the pass, and sat down in a deserted tea-shed. 
From there she looked out over the wide silver- 
threaded plain, on whose northern side rose the 
hills that held the tomb of lyeyasu, or Gongen 
Sama, the great saint. So many years had passed 
since she was there that she almost wondered 
if it had outlived them. Were those misty chains 
of purple and silver indeed the hills where she 
had gathered pink lilies fifty years ago ? Well, 
unless the gods would take the fresh eggs into 
favourable consideration she would soon have 
to go and see. 

The night was already shadowing the street 
when Shiwo reached her son's house. It stood 
within the temple court; and that was none too 
spacious, for the temple itself was poor. As Shiwo 
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entered the gate, Kokichi came running to meet 
her, looking so bright and good that a thriU of 
hoj>e made her forget her weariness. He was 
a Mriry lad, with piercing black eyes, a wide mouth 
laughing away from his beautiful teeth, and a shock 
of coarse black hair standing quite straight out 
from his head. 

** Welcome, O Bassan," he cried, with such 
imw^onted^politeness that the old lady could hardly 
believe her ears, " I have good news for you ! ** 

*' What is that, my boy ? " she asked, laying 
her knotted Uttle fingers on his head. 

" Another present has come for you," he replied ; 
" such a beautiful one ! '* 

" What is it ? Where have you put it ? " 
she asked delightedly. 

Kokichi took her hand and led her towards 
the back of the house. Just then a large black 
cat, with a lump of fur where its tail should have 
been, darted out from under a step and came to 
greet the O Bassan, passing Kokichi with some- 
thing ^ike a hiss. The old lady stopped short. 

"Who has taken off the cat's collar ? " she 
inquired sternly. When she left home the creature 
was wearing its red and purple frill as usual. 

"We will find it directly," replied the boy. 
" Now, shut your eyes, and when I say * look * 
then open them ! " 
The O Bassan obeyed, to humour him. 
" Now, look ! " he shouted suddenly, so close 
to her ear that she almost jumped off the 
ground. 
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A terrible sight met her eyes. Black and bleed- 
ing, with outspread wings, a large crow had been 
nailed to the shutter. Round its dead neck was 
the cat's best frill. Kokichi was already disap- 
pearing with a whoop over the fence. 

Her fingers trembling with anger, her face looking 
as if she were eighty years old, Shiwo got the collar 
oR the gruesome bird and returned to the front 
of the house. There she sat down on the step, 
and her cat came sidling towards her. She put 
the collar on its neck and held it to her for com- 
fort, while from her dimmed eyes fell a few of the 
slow, bitterly painful tears of age. 

Then it was time to get the priest's supper and 
put the house in order for the night. She was 
not one to permit her death knell to interfere 
with things of real importance. Soon the kettle 
was swinging over the fire in the floor, the pith 
wick floated, a little tongue of light, on its brass 
platter in the paper lantern, and the china bowls 
and cups were placed on the tray. She thought 
at first that she would give Kokichi no pickles 
for his supper ; then she remembered a saying 
in the " Book of Universal Maxims " : " If thou 
feed thine enemy, let a double portion be his, 
for the full stomach softeneth the hard heart." 
So she put a big red pepper in Kokichi's saucer 
among the bits of daikon, whose smell already 
ravaged the house and seemed threatening to 
displace the roof. It was a pleasant and whole- 
some stink in the nose of the O Bassan. 

When the priest came from closing the temple 
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for the night, his house was shining like a lantern 
itself at the end of the narrow courtyard. The 
window on that side was shaped like a peach and 
latticed in a fanciful bamboo pattern. Through 
the paper the light shone dully golden, and a 
shadow passed behind it as he looked — the shadow 
of a little old head with short hair drawn down 
under a comb. 

As he entered, his mother smiled poUtely, bowed 
her head almost to her knees, and murmured : '* O 
kaeri" (honourable return), for she had strict 
ideas of what was due to the head of the family. 
The priest dropped his sandals on the step, and 
came to take his place near the fire. 

** How goes it, mother," he asked kindly ; 
" have you had any more pain in your hand this 
evening ? " 

He was a stout, pleasant-looking man, dressed 
with scrupulous cleanliness. His head, of a strange 
pointed shape, was shaved pitilessly close. 

" No, Kito San," she replied, " not in my 
hand, but in my heart much pain because of my 
impious grandson. But pray deign to eat first, 
and we will speak of him afterwards." 

Kito sighed deeply, and at once turned to his 
food, for that would at any rate give him energy 
to expostulate with the criminal. 

A few minutes later Master Kokichi came in, 
looking sulky and defiant. He expected to be 
sent to bed with only half a supper, and great 
was his surprise to find it more generous than 
usual. The red chili especially touched him up 
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with something like remorse. He remember 
it aU his life. 

At last Kokichi, having taken his lecture wi 
unexpectedly good grace, went to sleep off thi 
daikon under his grandmother's new mosqiiit 
net. She and her son talked long after the little 
reprobate had forgotten their existence, and Shiwo 
persuaded the priest to let her start off at once 
to try and obtain his conversion by her prayers. 
Kito knew nothing of the old vow. He sa^r that 
she was terribly troubled, about the boy ; Nikko 
was a very holy place, and he thought, at any 
rate, it would soothe and please her to go there. 

" If only some of our friends were going ! ** 
he exclaimed. "At your honourable age it is 
too far to travel alone." 

" Yes," she replied ; " but there are longer 
journeys." Then, after a moment's silence, she 
seemed to have an inspiration. " My son," she 
said, " I will take Kokichi ! The sight of Nikko 
will surely open his eyes to his sins ! I myself — 

when I was a child ^" 

" I know, I know, mother," said the priest — 
he had heard th^ story of that visit so often that 
he knew it by heart — "but the boy will worry 
you to death, and get lost fifty times on the 
road." 

" I will take Kokichi," she repeated firmly. 
'*Do you think I would leave you alone with 
him as he is now ? And I will speak to a neigh- 
bour about coming in to do the cooking and clean- 
ing ! " 
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** Shall you be away very long, mother ? ** 
asked the priest. 

'* It may be long/' said the old woman, 
beuding over to dry a tea-cup. Then she went 
and pulled the mosquito net over Kokichi's foot, 
i^hich he had kicked out from under it as he lay 
on the mat. 

The wife of the charcoal merchant was sur- 
prised, as she was sUding out her shutters at the 
first streak of dawn, to see the O Bassan from the 
priest's house come hurrying towards her down 
tlie street. The old lady was carefully dressed 
in a dean blue gown kilted up for a journey. 
Under it her one skirt, the colour of skinuued 
milk, flapped in the chilly breeze against her brown 
legs, and her head was nicely tied up in a pale 
blue towel. 

Another pilgrimage ? " exclaimed her friend. 
What band are you going to join, O Bassan ? '* 
I will meet friends on the road ; I am going 
to Nikko," said Shiwo hurriedly ; " will you con- 
descend to cook some food in my wretched house 

until my unworthy return ? My son " Then 

she stopped suddenly. 

" With pleasure," said the kind woman ; " you 
must need an august change of air. Your honour- 
able grandson is a great charge at such a noble 
age!" 

"I will take him with me," replied Shiwo. 
'* Please do not let Kito San eat salt fish and daikon 
at the same meal — they insolently disagree with 
him. I thank you for your kindness, and I will 
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unworthily pray _ for yoa at Nikko/' And she 
turned away. 

**Do bring me a pair of monkey fur slippers 
for my little giii ! " called the other woman after 
her. 

** I wm send them/' Shiwo answered in her 
kind cracked voice. 

" Why should she do that ? " thought the char- 
coal merchant's wife; *'does she mean to stay 
there for ever ? " 

Two pilgrims sat down on the stone steps that 
lead out from the last terraces of the temple to 
the soUtude of the hillside where lyeyasu's bones lie 
deep and quiet in their scarlet cerements. Behind 
them were the shadowy courts and heaven-dimbing 
stairways, the regal darkness of the pine groves, 
and all the gathered glory of the hundred shrines ; 
before, the grass full of wild flowers, the waving 
woodlands, and the sky. The old woman leant 
back against the grey balustrade and closed her 
eyes for a moment. She looked very tired, but at 
peace. Fifty years had dropped out of her life, 
and she was once more a little soul adaze with 
beauty. She had found it all again, and more 
glorious than she remembered it. 

" Will you eat, grandmother ? " said Kokichi, 
opening out their little store on the step. 

"No, my son," she answered; "eat, I have 
no hunger." 

She watched him while he enjoyed his meal. 
He had been wonderfully good all this time. But 
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Shi^vo was so tired that she doubted if she would 
have been able to get back to the Usui Toge ; and 
as for again reaching Nikko with this body, it was 
not to be thought of. She stooped down and 
loosened her ravelled sandals and dropped them 
over the low wall. They would not be needed 
again. Then she took from inside her girdle two 
letters carefully folded— one addressed to her son, 
the other to the august authorities of Nikko. 

** Have you finished, my son ? " she asked, 
as Kokichi leant back against her knee with a 
little grunt of content. *' If so, pack up the rest, 
it will do for your supper. And now listen to 
me. 

Kokichi looked up, surprised at her grave tone. 
"Here are the fur slippers for O Sudzu San's 
little girl," she said, laying down a parcel on the 
stone, " and this paper of dried fish is for the cat — 
don't forget ! We came here almost all the way 
on foot, but here is the money for you to go back 
in the train. You will like that, won't you, 
Kokichi ? " she asked, stooping down and looking 
into his face. 

Of course ! " he said, with a delighted grin. 
Well," she went on, "this letter is for your 
august father, this for the guardian of the gate. 
Now go. Be a good boy, Kokichi, promise me 
that! Obey your father, do your lessons, take 
care of your clothes, and please, please be kind 
to the cat ! " 

** But you, O Bassan," said the boy, " what 
are you going to do ? Am I to go home alone ? " 
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I wish to remain a little longer," she replied, 

and you have already been more than two weeks 
absent from school. Take your ticket for Taka- 
saki, and walk up from there, it will be cheaper." 

" Very well, O Bassan," he said ; " this has been 
a nice journey ! Come home soon, and I will 
really be good till I see you again." 

Once more she laid her hand on his head, and 
looked down into his jolly, naughty face. He 
made her a proper bow before he went, and she 
felt that the reformation of Kokichi had begun. 

A Uttle boy, with kilted coat and a bundle tied 
to a stick, put a letter in the guardian's hands 
at the outer gate, and then started to run down 
the hill to the railway station, which was far more 
interesting to him than splendid temples. The 
guardian read the letter, and looked a little sur- 
prised. It ran thus : 

" Honoured Sir, 

"I, the mother of Kito San, priest of 
the temple on the Usui Toge, having come from 
far to visit Nikko in my old age, have made up 
my mind to remain here, seeing that if I depart 
from this glorious spot I shall never have strength 
to return to it. If your honour will use these 
two yen for the burying of my unworthy body in 
this happy place, my spirit will remain here, and 
will always pray for your prosperity." 

It was not till quite late in the day that they 
found her, a decorous little blue figure, lying back 
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against the steps with her sash tied round her 
knees ajid her pretty blue towel bound over her 
face, Avliich was turned towards the resting-place 
of lyeyasu. Her penknife was on the stone beside 
her, and there were no ugly marks, only a tiny 
stab in her throat. Her spirit was doubtless tired 
after the long journey, and had slipped out of its 

prison with ease. 

• • • • . • • • •'• 

I passed through the village on the Usui Toge 
years afterwards, and stopped a woman at the 
temple gate to ask after Kokichi and Kito San. 
When she spoke I saw that it was O Sudzu, the 
wife of the charcoal merchant. 

" Kito San is now a happy father," she replied, 
"lor Kokichi San is at the top of the class, 
and will certainly be a schoolmaster. Did the 
Okusama indeed know Shiwo San ? She was a 
good woman ! " 

A huge tailless cat, with a splendid red and 
purple collar, was purring in the sun on the temple 
steps. 



THE GIVER OF HONOUR 



" * Come unto me/ saith the Pin« Tree, 
' I am the Giver of Honour.' " — Embrson. 

D ALM in the air, shade to the eye, velvet to 
^ the foot, what dream-palace can be lovelier 
than the one the pine-tree builds ? Far up against 
the blue, the topmost branches sing like wind- 
touched harps that have ever an answering sweet- 
ness for that Harper good ; from the great girth 
of fretted bark (deep runed with mystic script 
of Time's own writing), whose very scars distil 
rich amber gum, up to the last tapering masthead 
of this ship of the woods, the pine-tree pulses with 
sweetness and gives out life. That rugged surface, 
fed from springs within, stretches while it hardens, 
making year by year a wider home and a strong 
fortress for the great young heart, that never 
grows old, and will have its way to the end. Century 
after century it draws new life from the brown 
earth's breast, and sends it up through branch 
and cone and fibre, till the great tree is a home 
of strength and shelter, of fragrant dusk and golden 
light, where the birds may build and the squirrels 
nestle, where even the little red fox may burrow 
down between the roots, and forget all his naughty 
magic, for here the gentle people of the woods 
feel safe and rich and free. 

ii8 
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On a mom of July little Hana, the wood- 
man's granddaughter, sat under the pine ; she 
ivas leaning against the bark, her hands clasped 
round her knees, her head thrown back, and her 
eyes gazing up at the thousand-roofed greenness 
above. Her seat had been layered with falling 
pine needles for many a year before Hana was 
bom, and was soft and springy as any rich man's 
couch. Hana's little feet were bare, and were 
almost as brown and slender as the pine twigs 
themselves ; on her lap lay a tiny tray that she 
had been weaving out of the smooth needles. In 
and out of the darker weft, shuttled in silvery 
light, was a character that means " greatness." 
Hana had had to seek far for these long pale 
threads; but every tree in the wood had given 
her one or two, and her small fingers were marvels 
of deftness and skill. Now the pretty thing was 
done, and Hana was thinking her own thoughts 
as she listened to the music of wind and bough. 

They were happy thoughts enough. There was 
nothing amiss with hfe. She was as free as the 
bird overhead, rich in deep content, tingling with 
health to the ends of her dainty fingers, and young, 
with utter incredulity of possible age. Her grand- 
father worked in the woods, and they had a cottage 
half-way up the pass, from which they could just 
see the first roofs of the village which nestled 
among the trees by the lakeside at the foot of the 
hill; thither, on stated days, Hana went to sell 
her baskets and trays of fern stems or pine needles, 
and to fetch the supplies for their little household. 
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There was a shop in the village where all manner of 
fanciful woodwork was sold to the foreigners who 
came by, or to the dealers who travelled thiot^ 
the comitry to stock their bazaars in the gr^^t 
towns. Hana's baskets of wistaria stem, grey- 
green, and mystic with the silence of their birth- 
place, pure and classical in form, alwaj^ found 
ready buyers ; and the kind woman at the wood 
shop would say as she handed over the piles of 
coppers (round, coarse coppers, with a square 
hole to string them by), which represented Hana's 
tiny gains : ^* O Hana San, bring me more of the 
wistaria baskets! That crescent-shaped one is 
alwayp liked ; and as for the gom-d with the hang- 
ing vine, why, I could sell ten of those for every 
one you bring ! " 

Then Hana would smile her thanks^t and return 
to Kamoyo exactly lo per cent, of what she had 
received, as a thank offering for her trouble, and 
would say : " Very well, Kamoyo San ; I will see 
if I can make some more soon. I am grateful, 
and my poverty is enriched by all your kindness ! " 
But as she went away, after tucking the Uttle 
packet of money inside her sash, she would say 
to herself, rather sadly : '* Kamoyo San sells, she 
does not make, the things. If the sun is shining ' 
and the birds singing I cdn weave the fuji stems 
and think of pretty shap^ for them, but when 
the days are short and the rain comes down, the 
fuji is cold and grey, and I want to work with the 
warm pine needles, or those strong brown ferns. It 
is strange that Kamoyo San does not understand ! " 
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For Hana was an artist in a humble, uncon- 
scions way ; and the artist is Nature's bom disciple. 
He may make or break other allegiances, but to 
her lie is always true. 

Hana had many things to do besides her woodsey 
iveaving : there was the house to sweep and the 
food to see to ; clothes to wash in the tiunbling 
brook, and her grandfather's pipe and tobacco- 
box, with its mimic Fujiyama of wistaria ash, 
to set in order against his home-coming. Now 
and then pilgrims or travellers would ask if they 
migbt rest awhile on the polished verandah seat, 
and, when they did, it was not long before Hana 
brought out her tray, carved like a lotus- Ifi^f, 
and her best blue tea-cups, full of fragrant topaz- 
coloured tea for their refreshment ; also the second- 
best tobacco-box, with pipe and all complete. 
Some offered money and others thanks for the 
hospitality^ but the thanks were all she would 
accept. Then when they went on their way she 
woulfl wish them good luck, and smile, and return 
to her tasks by the time th«y stopped to look back 
at her from the last bend of the climbing road. 
Once a dainty lady had come, in a beautiful basket- 
work palanquin, followed by a train of servants. 
She was so pretty and smiling that Hana had felt 
impelled to make her a present of a hanging basket 
in the shape of a young hioon, with a trail of wild 
ivy drooping over its edge, and another twined 
in the delicate chain from which it was meant 
to swing; and the lady had said it was lovely, 
and fastened it to the inner roof of her litter ; 
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and she gave Hana in exchange a picture-book 
that she had been looking at as ^e journeyed, and 
the book was now one of Hana's greatest treasures. 
She kept it wrapped in a bit of purple crape that 
Kamoyo had given her, and when her work was 
done she would spread it out on the mat and tetl 
herself stories about all the pictures. Some of 
them were portraits of the Emperor and the In[q>erial 
family, and the very first time she opened it she 
saw the giver's own face looking at her from one 
of the pages. She was so unused to the world 
and its ways that this only struck her as a most 
delightful surprise ; but when her grandfather 
came home, and she showed him her prize, he 
looked quite awe-struck, and at last told her she 
must have made a mistake. She shook her head 
triumphantly. No, indeed, there was no mistake. 
The lady in the picture had her hair more grandly 
dressed, and her robe was not the same, but that 
was her face, and no other ! It was rather a peculiar 
face, with the dark hair growing in five deep 
points round the brow ; the eyebrows were un- 
usually arched, and the mouth smiling, and there 
was a quaint dimple at one comer which the Court 
photographer had caught very well. Hana's 
grandfather fetched his horn-rimmed glasses, and 
began to spell out the lettering beneath. " Her 
Imperial Highness the Princess Chiy6 Takehito," 
the cousin of the Emperor ! 

This revelation impressed the old man with pro- 
found awe, but Hana saw nothing so very strange 
in it. She had just put on her clean kimono and 
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lier best sash when the lady came, having prepared 
to go down to the village. The house was aU 
in order, the soft brown earth raked in patterns 
before the door, and the lady had said that the 
tea was delicious. What could the Emperor's 
cousin — or the Emperor himself, for that matter 
— desire more ? 

" You are right, little one," said old Sakubei, 
and his brow cleared ; " the best we have, given 
with gladness, is a fine offering, and the gods them- 
selves ask nothing better. Now go and bring 
my tobacco and my pipe, for I am weary." 

Hana looked anxiously at the old man, for, 
indeed, of late he had not seemed well, and his 
cutting and gathering in the woods tired him so 
much that often he was obliged to return long 
before sunset closed the working day. The girl 
waited on him lovingly, and at last, as she sat 
fanning him in silence, he leaned his head against 
the comer of the verandah and fell into a quiet 
doze. The twilight had come now, and the moon 
was sending up a fan of silver light to show that 
she was rising behind the hills. All was quiet 
in that sanctuary hour when the noises of day 
are stilled, its burdens cast aside, and the truce 
of night comes down alike on love and strife, lay- 
ing its mantle of peace on all through the heal- 
ing .hours of darkness. 

A few days after the Princess had passed that 
way, another visitor came to the cottage on the 
hill. This was a young man whom Hana had 
met two or three times in Kamoyo's house, for 
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he was a cousin of the kmd shopkeeper ; and once, 
when Hana had some heavy bundles to caxry 
home, Kamoyo had suggested that he should go 
with her, and take the rice and the roll of matting 
which seemed beyond her strength. Hana had 
laughed at the idea of an3^hing being beyond her 
strength ; but she was glad of the young companion- 
ship, and Ijima talked so pleasantly, and told her 
such funny stories, that she hoped, quite innocently, 
that he would soon come again. He was a fine- 
looking boy, just twenty, with bright dark eyes, 
and a happy laugh that made people alwa;^ glad 
to be with him. He was a clever worker, too, 
having been taught all the mysteries of wood- 
mosaic and wood-carving by an uncle who lived 
in Miyanoshita, and who had meant him to carry 
on the trade when he himself should reach the 
age of honourable retirement. But this plan 
did not suit Ijima at all. What, sit all one's life 
in a little shop, with bowed head and shortening 
sight, poring over tiny bits of wood I What an 
existence for a strong young man who loved the 
open air and the cheerful daylight ! For Ijima 
knew that the times were past when young people 
must bow to every wish of their elders ; first he 
longed to see the world, to visit the great cities 
of which the pilgrims had told him in Miyanoshita ; 
and then in his heart was the desire to be a farmer ! 
He had not dared to speak of this to his unde, 
and so had asked leave to go and visit his Aunt 
Kamoyo for a fortnight in the fine summer weather, 
when the roads were full of people and traffic. 
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little black bullocks and their sturdy drivers, 
jinriksbas, pilgrims, holiday-makers — ^when all the 
vrorld looked fair and gay. He told himself that 
i^omen were kinder than men ; he had always 
been a favourite with the good aunt, and she would 
understand his position and give him sound advice. 
But the only advice he wanted was approbation 
and support in his resolve to live his Ufe in some 
larger space than his uncle's workroom, and 
^rben Kamoyo saw how he longed for action 
and movement she was soon persuaded to take 
his side. 

He had been with her nearly a week, when Hana 
came down from the hills for one of her periodical 
visits to the village ; several pretty heads had 
been exercised about the handsome lad, and all 
manner of errands invented to bring their owners 
into the shop a dozen times a day. The country 
maidens have more Uberty than their sisters in 
the towns ; and Matsu, whose father was the 
innkeeper, told her parents frankly that, an* 
she had her way, there was the husband for her ! 
But Ijima was not dazzled by her preference or 
her prospective fortune. Young Japan was strong 
in him, and he had no desire to settle down to the 
work of a publican, even as the son-in-law of a 
rich man. In time, perhaps, when he had seen 
the world — ^well, it would be another matter then. 
But not now ! Kamoyo laughed at his brave 
talk, and told him the world was a very big, ex- 
pensive place, with scant regard for country boys, 
and that when he had seen a little of it he would 
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be only too glad of a good home in an orderly vil- 
lage with a fine public bath and two policemen all to 
itself. Now, wouldn't he take that basket of persim- 
mons with her compliments to Matsu San's mother ? 
No ; Ijima would do nothing of the kind. He 
did not want to talk to Matsu or any other girl ; 
they were all silly creatures. And just then Hana, 
the maid of the woods, came in with her arms 
full of her pretty wares, the soft shadows and sudden 
sunbeams of the forest still in her eyes, and some 
of its music in her vcuce ; her feet fell hghtly as 
the leaf from the tree, and in her crown of shining 
hair a baby pine cone had been stuck for a pin. 
Her blue and white robe smelt of the mountain 
flowers, and Ijima thought he had never seen 
anyone so beautiful in his life. His big, foolish 
heart (for no heart is over^wise at twenty) jumped 
wildly and then stood still. Hana had paused 
in the doorway ; the sun behind her framed her 
in a golden haze, and, indeed, she was a picture 
of sweet and happy innocence. 
» She looked shyly at the young man, and then 
Kamoyo had hurried forward to relieve her of 
her baskets, and they all began to talk, and Ijima 
was soon himself again. Then had come the 
walk up the hill and the sight of Hana's forest 
home. Old Sakubei had received him kindly, 
and thanked him for helping the child. The 
child ! Ijima was secretly angry at this. In his 
eyes Hana was old enough to be the object of an 
adoring affection, if a young man bent on seeing 
the world had time for such distractions. 
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For the next few days Ijima's moods alternated 

t>etween dreams of ambition and dreams of love. 

"WTien the sterner fit was on him he was silent, 

suid rather lordly with good Aunt Kamoyo. But 

in the soft sunset hour, when he would stroll out 

±0 smoke his pipe by the stream that emptied 

itself into the broad lake, then a remembrance 

of Hana's sweet face and laughing eyes would 

come back to him, and the pines reaching down 

long green arms to the water would seem to sigh 

h^ name. It was only a pet name after all, but 

Ijima had heard her called by no other. It meant 

** blossom," and must have been made for h6r 

alone, to judge by its fitness. 

Seen in the light of those thoughts about Hana 
his mental landscape changed. The distant horizons 
looked less inviting, nearer sweetnesses more sweet. 
** What," whispered Love one day, " if we let the 
great world go, and buy a cosy farm here in the 
hills, and take life for granted now in its rosy mating 
season ? Why wander farther when happiness is at 
the door ? " 

" But the price of the farm, friend Love ? " 
replied poor Reason. " That is not in our pockets, 
nor are we like to get it without long years of 
work." 

"You were always a prosy old killjoy," pouted 
Love ; " but I suppose you are in the right of it. 
Go away ; I will not talk to you any more ! " 

And Reason did go — ^just a little way off, to 
watch what pranks Love would play when she 
left him alone. 
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So it was a foregone conclusion that Ijima would 
dimb the hill the next morning and knock timidly 
at the cottage door. No one answered him. Old 
Sakubei was out at work, and Hana was sitting at 
the foot of her favourite tree, looking up into the 
branches, and wondering what it felt like to have 
wings. Then there was a sound of a footstep, 
and she turned to see Ijima standing by her side 
in his best clothes, the sun shining down through 
the pine branches on his kind face and friendly 
eyes. He had his straw hat in one hand, and 
with the other was holding out a Uttle packet 
of sweets, tied with red and white paper strings 
to show that it was a present. His heart was 
thumping wildly, and he felt terribly shy, but 
Hana had no idea of that. 

She jumped up quickly, and made her best bow, 
her head going so low that Ijima could see the 
back of her smooth sun-burnt neck wh^re the 
hair left it exposed. Then Ijima bowed also, 
and found his tongue sufficiently to ask after her 
health, and to beg her to accept the quite unr 
worthy sugar cakes as a present from his aunt. ^ 
This was a bold untruth, for he had robbed Ka- 
moyo's store of sweets and tied them up himself. 

Hana was profuse in thanks, and when poUte- 
ness was satisfied they both sat down under the 
tree, and ate the goodies hke two school children, 
and talked like old friends. She told him about 
herself and her grandfather, and her work, which 
was such a pleasure to her. And Ijima said she 
was the cleverest girl he had ever seen, and the 
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work was lovely, and did she think she would like 

to live in the country all her life ? The towns 

must be so beautiful. At this she turned to look 

at him in astonishment, and then laughed aloud. 

The towns ! Why, even in the village there were 

no trees in the streets, only houses and stones 

and dust ! And people had told her that in the 

cities it was like that for miles and miles, houses 

and people and diist and stones, and never a bit 

of free woodland where a girl could sit and work 

in the shade. . No, indeed ! Her town was here — 

who could find a more beautiful home ? And she 

turned to the old tree and patted its rough bark, 

as if to ask its forgiveness for such rude talk. 

" It will have to be the farm ! " said Ijima 

aloud, feeling that his mind had been made up 

f<M: him without his own co-operation ; and Hana 

turned and gave him a puzzled look. 

" What did you say about a farm ? " she asked. 
" I did not understand." 

'^ Oh, nothing — I was thinking of something 
else," he answered, getting rather red. " Forgive 
my rudeness, O Hana San ! And now I will go," 
he added, reaching out for his hat, which he had 
thrown on the ground. 

Hana picked it up and gave it to him, and her 
cool brown fingers were laid on his for a moment, 
and he bent forward and looked into her eyes. 
It was a strange, beautiful look, Hana thought; 
and suddenly, for no reason that she knew of, 
her own dropped before it, and her cheeks flushed, 
and she jumped up and stood three yards away 
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from Ijima, bowing farewells, and murmuring : 
"Sayonara, Sayonara, Ijima San." 

" Sayonara, O Hana San," he replied, *' give 
my respects to your honourable grandfather.'* 

Then he turned and walked quickly do\im the' 
hill, and Hana remembered that she had forgotten 
to send any message of thanks to Kamoyo for her 
present. 

** What will Kamoyo San think ? " she reflected 
ruefully. " Perhaps I ought to have run after 

him " But no power on earth would have 

induced her to do that. 
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T WILL, I will," was what Ijima kept re- 
^ peating to himself as he went down the steep 
path. " I must get my uncle to lend me money 
to buy a little land. He can have a mortgage on 
it if he likes. Then I can soon build a pretty 
house, and I will marry O Hana San in a month. 
Oh, how dear and pretty she is ! How different 
from Matsu and all the girls down there," And 
he looked scomfuUy towards the grey roofs of 
the village, well in sight now. " I will tell Kamoyo 
San all about it, and she will help me, of coarse. 
How glad I am that I got away from Miyanoshita 
when I did." 

So he went on, happy thoughts keeping pace 
with young feet, and all his ambitions forgotten. 
Hana's pretty face had done in a moment what 
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the good uncle's years of lecturing had never 
accomplished. 

When he reached the rambling house in the 
village street where Kamoyo waited on customers, 
looked after her children, and heard all the gossip 
of the countryside, Ijima found the bustling 
wife sitting behind her low counter folding up 
endless little packages of tea. Each one contained 
a pinch of the dark, strong species which the 
peasants love, and the poor people paid something 
less than a farthing for one packet, which, with 
their frugal care, provided several cups. Kamoyo 
worked rapidly, and a great pile of the fragrant 
squares was on the counter at her elbow. She 
looked up at her nephew with a smile, but did not 
cease from her occupation. He came and sat 
down close beside her, looking so important that 
she said, laughing : " What has happened, my boy ? 
You look as if someone had left you a fortune." 

*• I wish they had," he cried; "I have just 
found out that I want one. Dear aunt, I am so 
glad to find you alone. Listen — there is no one here, 
is there ? " She shook her head, and he weiit on 
impetuously: "I must have O.Hana San for my 
wife. Will you manage it for me, dear, clever, kind 
Kamoyo San ? " And looked at her very winningly. 

Kamoyo was so -surprised that she turned round 
on him sharply with a kind of gasp, and fifty little 
paper parcels rustled down on the floor. 

" But she has no money, and you have no 
money," cried Kamoyo in consternation. " My 
dear child, that will never do. Oh, why would 
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you not go and see Matsu's people when I asked 
you to ? There is the right wife for you." 

The tears were in her eyes, for she was much 
troubled. 

*^One cannot always be thinking of numey/' 
returned Ijima impatiently. " I am sure my 
unde will help me, and ** 

** There is a letter from your uncle waiting 
for you," said Kamoyo suddenly, and she rose 
to give it to him, inwardly hoping that it would 
recall him to Miyanoshita. She knew that the 
relations would hold her responsible if he made 
a rash marriage, and what could be more rash 
than to fix upon poor little Hana, the portionless 
maid of the woods ? A nice child, Kamoyo told 
herself, and in other circumstances — ^wdl, one 
might have thought of it. Then she was roused 
by an exclamation from her nephew. Ijima had 
been reading his letter slowly and laboriously, 
but now it had fallen from his hands, and his face 
was pale. 

*^ What has happened ? " cried Kamoyo in alarm. 

"They have come to call out the levy of my 
year I " he gasped. " I had forgotten — the con- 
scription ! " Then he hid his face in his hands 
for a moment and was quite silent. 

Dismay and relief came into Kamoyo's heart. 
The conscription was bad enough in all conscience, 
but at least it would take him away from Hana 
for the present. In three years he would see 
things very differently. But she was too kind 
to show anything but her sympathy. 
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"Poor Ijima, poor lad ! " she said, and came 
and stood beside him, and laid her hand on his 
shoulder pityingly. 

** I shall have to go/' he said in a moment, 
looking up at her with real grief in his face, but 
with something else there too-— an expression 
of resolve that was new to her. " Perhaps they 
will let me off," he said. " I will try and seem 
blind, d^, lame, everything a soldier should 
not be. But, if it comes to going, Hana must 
{MTomise to wait for me, and I will come back and 
marry her when I have served my time. I swear 
I will ! You must keep her for me, aunt ; no 
other man shaU go near her — ^promise ! " 

" But I have nothing to do with it," remon- 
strated Kamoyo ; '^ besides, you have not spoken 
to her grandfather, and now you will have no 
time. It Mrill be all you can do to reach 
Miyanoshita by to-morrow morning. It is a long 
]oumey." 

" Then I will reach it in the evening," he replied 
stubbornly, " for I will not go till I have seen 
O Hana San again I " 

Nothing would move him from that. He would 
walk up the hill late in the afternoon, when Sakubei 
would be coming home, and, since Kamoyo would 
not undertake the charge (as he declared she was 
in duty bound to do) of asking the old man's consent 
to the marriage, well, he had a tongue, he supposed, 
and it was not given him for nothing. He would 
even prefer the request himself. This departure 
from established custom appeared scandalous to 
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Kamoyo ; but she was firm in refusing to help him, 
so at last he left her, with rather a sore heart. 

As he breasted the hill in his quick walk he 
left all apprehension behind. The afternoon light, 
the breath of summer at its sweetest and fullest, 
the hirni of insects and the cool tinkle of mountain 
brooks, all soothed and heartened him. Even 
recruiting oflScers and angry relatives seemed 
small things to count with on such a day. 

He came to a sudden standstill when he caught 
sight of the cottage at last. There was some- 
thing unusual about the aspect of the place. The 
screens were pushed aside, and he saw two peasants 
in their working clothes standing in the verandah. 
As he came nearer they turned to look at him, 
and he knew that something had happened, for 
their faces were grave and frightened. 

"What is it ? " he cried, advancing quickly. 
" Where is O Hana San ? " 

The question made them shake their heads. 

" In there," said one, pointing to the inner 
room, **with her grandfather. He has had a 
fall " 

'* Let me pass," Ijima exclaimed, and he 
rushed by them into the house. 

Hana was kneeling beside the old man, holding 
his hand and weeping bitterly. Someone touched 
her on the shoulder, and she looked up to see a 
kind, handsome face bending down over her, with 
eyes where tears of love and sjmoipathy were not 
ashamed to gather. 

"Oh, help me!" she wailed. "I cannot get 
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to speak to me ! And he seems so cold ! 
A^hat does it mean ? " 

Ijima had seen death once before. There was 
no mistaking the pinched grey look on the old face. 
He knelt down on the other side of Sakubei and 
lifted him in his arms, and told Hana to see if 
she could not find some sak^ to give him. She 
ran to fetch a cup, and held it to the old man's 
lips. He opened his eyes wide and smiled at her 
kindly. " Good child — good Uttle Hana ! 
Always — ^so good ! " 

Then his eyes closed, and his head sank more 
heavily on the yomig man's shoulder. That was 
the end. 

Hana's lover thought his heart must break 
for her trouble. She wept until she could weep 
no longer, and he tried to comfort her, but failed 
utterly. She would not look at him, but lay on 
the ground with her face hidden in her sleeve, 
shaking from head to foot with terrible sobbing. 
He left her for a moment and went out to see if 
one of the men who had carried Sakubei to his 
home would go down to the village with a message 
to Kamoyo. They had moved away, seeing that 
Hana had no need of them ; but he ran after them, 
and begged them to go to his aunt and tell her 
what had happened and ask her to come up at 
once. Then he went back into the saddened 
house and stood for a moment beside those two 
prostrate figures — the kindly, gentle old man who 
would never rise again, and the heart-broken 
girl who looked so pitifully young and forlorn in 
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her abandonment of grief. At last he knelt down 
beside her, and got hold of her hand, all cold and 
wet with tears. Then he knew how much he loved 
her. 

'' Hana, dear Hana ! " he cried, forgetting forms» 
forgetting everything but his great desire to comfort 
her, " do not weep so bitterly. Sakubei San was 
a good man, and his time had come, and he has 
had no sickness or pain. See, dear, you are not 
alone. I will take care of you — ^indeed I will ! " 

She did not answer; but she seemed quieter, 
and she left her little cold hand in his, so he took 
heart of grace, and went on : " Won't you sit 
up and look at me, Hana San ? I have sent for 
Kamoyo, and she will be here soon, and there are 
things to do. You must not give way like this, 
you who are always sq brave." 

The call to duty roused her. Slowly die 
gathered herself up into a sitting position, smoothed 
her garments, dried her eyes with her sleeve, and 
pushed back the dark hair that had fallen over 
her brow. Then she looked at Ijima bravely, 
her pretty cheeks stained with her first tears, 
and her sweet lips trembling still. 

*' Forgive me," she said ; " I ought not to make 
you sad for my grief. I will be good — ^he said I 
was, always." And the tears started afresh, but 
they were quieter ones now. 

" Come out into the open air for a moment," 
said Ijima, and he led her on to the verandah 
without letting her look back at the sad sight 
she was leaving. The sun had set, and all the 
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sky was one tender, transparent rose. Soft mists 
liiing in the valley and over the distant lake. In 
the east the rose was turning silver where the moon 
^p^as rising behind the mountains. The dewy 
silence of the evening was all around them. StUl 
holding her hand, Ijima drew Hana away from the 
cottage till they stood on the green skirts of the 
forests. 

Then he looked into her face, and saw that 
she was calm enough to listen to him, but he was 
silent for a moment yet. It was so hard not to 
tell her all that was in his heart, not to speak of 
the great love that he felt for her. But that must 
not be now ; instinctive delicacy made him put 
his own feelings aside in his deep respect for his 
httle sweetheart's grief. She would want no 
lover to-day— only the kindest of friends. 

" O Hana San ! " he began, " I wish I could 
stay with you to— to take care of you, but when 
Kamoyo San comes I must go quickly to Miyano- 
shita, so I cannot talk with you after this." 

" You are going away I " she said, with a note 
of dismay in her voice which was very sweet to 
him. Then she turned her face away, but not 
before he had seen the new trouble in it. His 
presence had taken the edge off her desolation, 
and already she had begim to cling to him. 

" Oh, I would never go if I could help it ! " 
he cried impetuously, "but they have sent for 
me. Forgive me for speaking of my unworthy 
a&drs in this sad moment. My heart is breaking 
for you — for your honourable grandfather ; but 
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my day has come to serve in the army, and I must 
go back to Miyanoshita directly^to be a scddier.'* 

" Oh no, no ! " she exclaimed. " Do not go ! 
pray do not go ! Perhaps you will be killed, like 
Matsu's brother last year — ^in the war. I am 
afraid for you, Ijima San ! " 

She did not try to hide her fears. Even now, 
in the first hours of her grief, it seemed a tenible 
thing that her friend should have to face such 
dangers. 

" I have no choice," he answered sadly. " If 
I do not obey I shall be put in prison. But there 
is no war now — and when I come back — ^when I 
come back — Kamoyo San will teU you the 
rest!" 

He had not finished his sentence, but he was 
looking at her with eyes which said more than 
many words. She answered the look with one of 
almost despairing sorrow. Her little happy world 
lay round her in ruins, and she was left desolate. 

Then Kamoyo came towards them. She had 
walked fast up the hill, and was out of breath and 
terribly concerned, for she was fond of the little 
maid. 

Ijima went forward to meet her, and told her 
briefly what had happened. " You will take care 
of her, will you not ? " he pleaded. " And by- 
and-by, please, please tell her that I will come 
back and marry her, and she shall be happy again, 
quite happy. Do not forget, dear Kamoyo San, 
whatever happens, I will come back for her some 
day. And all good fortune to you, health and 
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good luck in your house. Good-bye, good-bye. 
Be siire to tell her." 

He rushed away without daring to look back; 
and Hana, standing still by the great tree where 
he liad left her, watched him till he was hidden 
by a turn of the path. Then she remembered 
that she must greet the kind woman who was 
already standing by her sid^. 



Ill 



HOW quickly does poor humanity become 
acquainted with grief! When that sombre 
visitant has been with us for a few days, even for 
a few hours, he has swept away remembrance of 
happiness, and the hope thereof, so completely, 
for the time being, that it seems as if we had Uved 
for years beneath his gloomy wing. When Hana 
saw her only protector laid to rest, in the simple 
fashion of his country, she wondered that she could 
ever have coimted herself happy. Surely in her 
heart must have been some premonition of this 
desolate day. She had begged earnestly that he 
might not be carried out to the village cemetery 
in the glen beside the lake ; he had loved the 
hill-tops and the tree-tops, the first sight of sun- 
rise, and the surprises of the stars. The cottage 
and a few roods of land about it were his own, 
and the kind village elders persuaded the priest 
to let her have her way. So Sakubei's bed was 
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made in that rich soil of the forest which would 
hold him warm on the coldest nights, and sur- 
romid him with scents sweeter than balm and 
m3nTh in the graves of kings. Overhead the 
music of bird and wind, and the weft of rustling 
branches that made his canopy. Hana had few 
names for all these things. The pretty Princess 
who had given her the picture book could have 
described them in classic language that Hana 
would not even have understood; but Hana 
felt them and reverenced them, and loved them 
with all the passion of her Nature-loving race. 
In her country even a peasant is consoled and 
refreshed, on his weary tramp, by some sudden 
scene of loveliness or grandeur opening out before 
him ; the coolie who carries his heavy load for 
mile after mile can stop to gather a wild flower 
to cheer him on his way ; and to this girl, bom and 
bred in the stately freedom of the forest, its life 
was her Ufe to a degree which she never realised 
till she left it. 

For she left it soon, and that in a strange way. 
On the day when Sakubei was buried, when she 
had walked quietly in her coarse white robe oi 
mourning behind the spotless " norimon,"* orna- 
mented with white flowers and streamers, in which 
he travelled in state for the first and last time ; 
when Hana had gathered branches of snowy hy- 
drangea blooms and the siunmer's first lilies to deck 
his resting-place (all flecked and glorified by the 
dance of sun and breeze overhead), she came 

* SmaU square palanquin, used as a coffin in Japan. 
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back to the desolate cottage, leaning on Kamoyo's 
ajrm, and sank down on the mats of her little 
chamber in deathly weariness. 

The good woman made some tea for her, and 

moved about, putting the few possessions in order 

after the departure of the men who had helped 

in the simple funeral. They were wood-cutters, 

of Sakubei's own craft and guild, and, ere they 

Mrent, came and offered their S3anpathy to Hana 

in few and honest words, each giving a meed of 

praise to the dead, and pointing out hope to the 

living. For, of all races in the world, the people 

of Japan seem to stand alone in seeing death as 

the Creator meant us to see it — ^not as a terror 

and a. severance, but as a passing to some higher 

happiness for the good, some mystic purifsong 

for the sinful— always a step towards perfection, 

but no harsh sundering from the loved ones here. 

The shadowy hands are stretched out to bless, 

the parent's spirit follows the living child, and 

from the hearts that still beat on earth's bright 

highways goes up many a prayer for the peace 

of the fatiier, or friend, or lover, who may walk 

beside them visibly no more. 

Hana was ashamed of her unrestrained grief 
of the day before. In this quiet hour, when once 
more the sun was dropping behind the hills, a 
new peace came over her, and she was very still. 
The cottage in its emptiness seemed already far 
too large; but she felt her dear old grandfather's 
presence in some strange way, as she had not felt 
it when he was lying so cold and deaf and stark, 
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with folded hands and straight-drawn garments, 
before her eyes. 

**I have given you much trouble^ Kamoyo 
San,'* she said suddenly, " and I thank you for 
all your patience. I will cry no more, and I will 
do that work. You must rest, and then go back 
to your house and your beautiful shop. I fear 
I have kept you too long, and the children will 
have missed you so much ! '* 

" It is noticing that I have done for you, O 
Hana San — ^a mere pine needle, offered with all 
good will — ^and my sister has been taking care of 
the children. But I cannot leave you here alone 
to-night ; you must come down and stay with me," 

" Oh no, indeed," said the girl quickly ; " you 
are too kind and good, but I would rather stay 
here. I am not afraid at all, and — and — oh, I 
cannot go so far away from him yet," she added, 
and the tears came into her eyes in spite of herself. 

" It is quite impossible, poor child," Kamoyo 
replied ; ** you, a young girl, with no one to pro- 
tect you." 

*^ But there is noticing to take," protested Hana. 
•* No robbers would trouble themselves to steal 
our poor things, and they would not have the 
heart, I am sure." 

" It is not the things," said Kamoyo slowly, 
"it is you yourself, Hana San. You are — ^well 
— ^too yoimg and too pretty to be left alone. Come, 
little one, there is no other way. Let us change 
your sad clothes, and make a bundle of your futon,* 

* Padded quilt, used as a bed. 
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for I fear I have no spare one to lend you, and we 
MoIl shut up the house, and get down to the village 
before dark." 

She spoke with such decision that Hana saw 
she must obey, and she tried not to show how 
reluctantly she did so. When at last all was ready 
they closed the outer shutters of the cottage, 
vrhere no glow of fireUght would cheer the passer- 
by that night. Sad and dark they left it, but when 
Hana turned to look once more towards the mound 
among the trees it gleamed out fair enough under 
its heaped-up flowers. The moon had risen calm 
^ and fully and was shedding her silvery benison on 
the new-made grave. 

Kamoyo pressed Hana's hand kindly. **You 
shall come back the first thing in the morning 
if you like," she said. 

The household was all asleep when they slipped 
in by the low " earthquake door," so Hana was 
spared the trial of meeting anyone that night. 
She spread her little quilt in a comer which Kamoyo 
showed her, and lay very still, listening to the 
breathing of the children on the other side of a 
thin paper partition. It was long before she slept. 
Just as she was dozing off at last, she remembered 
Ijima travelling through the night to Miyanoshita 
to answer that cruel smnmons, and the thought 
that he might be killed, like Matsu's brother, 
brought such a pang of pain with it that she began 
to cry silently in the dark. At last she fell asleep, 
but, as her own people would say, " her pillow 
almost floated away on her tears." 
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Now the light comes early in the hiUs, and by 
four o'clock it was whitening the little openings 
under the eaves which were not covered by the 
wooden shutters. Hana sat up and looked round 
her in the unfanuliar room. A great longing for 
her home came upon her, and she rose noisdesdyi 
dressed herself, and rolled her blue bedding into a 
tiny bundle in one comer. It would be gracdess 
return for hospitality to waken her kind hosts, 
or to leave the house open for Kamoyo's stores 
to be rifled, but she thought she could slip out by 
the earthquake door and close it again without 
disturbing anyone. The air was hot and dose 
in the crowded house, and she was longing for her 
heritage of the morning's freshness. Very gently, 
carrying her little dogs in her hand, she reached 
the door, which opened on a yard at the bade 
of the house. She found the fastening in the 
dark, and in a moment she was out in the white 
freshness of the dawn. 

Ah, the sweet, good air! She stood still and 
drank it in gratefully. It cooled her eyes and 
blew back her hair, and she looked up to the sky 
as into the face of a friend. Her own was pale, 
and her pretty eyes were heavy with 5resterday*s 
grief ; but some of their light came back to them 
as she saw the road to her home winding along 
the hillside beyond the village, and m another 
moment she was speeding up the street, a light, 
lithe figure swaying in the strong morning breeze 
that blew her blue draperies hither and thither in 
its rough caress. 
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Ah ! how glad she was to leave the houses behind 

and to take the dimbing path ! On its lower 

iKrindings the thought came back to her that Ijima 

had ^^alked there by her side, canying her heavy 

f arings so kindly, but a few days ago ; Heaven 

protect him, wherever he went, cried her heart, 

not knowing what language it spoke. Then she 

looked before her, and saw that a few turns more 

would bring her in sight of the empty cottage, 

and of that now silent dwelling-house under tiie 

pines, where no ministrations of hers would ever 

be needed. And she turned very pale, and sat 

dovoi on a stone to recover her strength and to 

cease trembling before she encountered the 

sight. 

But Nature made it easy for her child. A little 
rain had fallen in the night, and a great white 
lily, newly opened to the day, reached out from 
the hedge and touched her as she passed up the 
last slope ; the wood hydrangea that stood before 
the door was all one tent of petalled whiteness 
swajong in the breeze. Under foot, on either side 
of the path, strong green ferns danced on their 
shining stems — Hana's own ferns that ever obeyed 
her wiU; and over there — ah, over there, where 
her heart had been all the time and her eyes had 
feared to follow — the wood was raining down 
light and sweetness, and a golden-throated nightin- 
gale was singing its morning song. 

She went and stood there for a moment, and, 
kneeling down, touched her forehead on the groimd 
in silent greeting. Then she rose quickly and 
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returned to the house, for her heart was ach- 
ing, and her fortitude scarcely full-grown as yet. 
When she had removed the wooden shutters she 
b^an to sweep and beautify the place as she had 
alwa}^ done ; but in the midst of her occupations 
a heavy sense of loneliness fell upon her, and she 
sat down on the verandah and stared out wearily 
on her changed world. For whom was she setting 
her house in order ? Not for herself, surely. 
They would never let her live here alone, even if 
she could earn money enough to do so. Kamoyo, 
and every other soul in the village, would cry 
out at such disregard of the good old laws which 
regulate girk* lives for them so strictly in Japan. 
And now that she had seen the place again she 
hardly wished it. Fond enough of her solitude 
when the bright sights and sounds of daylight 
kept her company, she knew now that she could 
never live through the long evenings and dark 
nights alone. But she remembered the hot air in 
the crowded house below ; the sense of oppression 
had been terrible to her. Kamoyo would be sure 
to ask her to live with her, for nowhere in the world 
are the poor and the humble so kind to each other 
as in Hana's country ; but Hana had reigned 
alone in the simple nest on the hillside, and her 
dainty ways had not fitted her to take the place 
of a dependant among a crowd of growing boys 
and girls. Her artist soul revolted at the thought 
of the heavy tasks of washing, sweeping, cooking, 
for any master but love ; and yet only in that way 
would she be able to repay Kamoyo's bounties 
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of food and shelter. Her pretty work sold for 
infimtesimal prices, and she could not live on that. 
What lay before her ? What must she do ? In 
great perplexity she covered her face with her 
hands, and prayed to one who had loved her 
weU. 

" Ojiisan,* dear Ojiisan," she cried, " I am 
alone, there is no one to tell me what to do. Show 
me the safe road.*' 

Was this the answer ? A sound of many feet 
coming down the pass. Utters and porters defiling 
out on the broadening path that led to her own 
door. Hana rose in perturbation, for they were 
pausing now ; then some order from one of the 
Utters sent them directly towards her. TraveUers, 
to-day of all days ! Then a pretty face was smiling 
at her, and Princess Chiyi descended from her 
palanquin and beckoned to Hana to approach. 
Two ladies accompanied her, and one of them 
came quickly forward, and said : '' The Miyasama 
wishes to speak to you, Musum^ ; come ! " 

Hana obeyed, trembling a Uttle. It was all 
so sudden, and her thoughts had been of other 
things than princesses and ladies-in-waiting. She 
came, and bowed her head to the ground, and 
waited for the great visitor to speak. 

*' Is it well with you, Musum6 ? ** asked the 
Princess, '* and have you any pretty baskets to 
sell me to-day ? " 

Hana looked up and answered, as poUteness 
commanded: 

* Grandfather. 
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" It is well, Condescension. My stupidity 
joices at your Nobility's coming." 

Then she remembered her manners, and s] 
to the lady at the Princess's side. " Will 
Miyasama deign to rest a little, and permit 
servant to prepare some bad tea ? " 

This was the correct way to describe her 
property, but the Princess took up the word, 
it is no worse than the last you made for us, little 
girl, we 
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And» forgetting her shyness, she reached up for 
a tray, whose delicate mosaic was transparent 
as gauze but firm as a young twig. 

The Princess held it up to her dainty nose. 
" That is sweet indeed," she exclaimed. Then a 
thought seemed to strike her, and she turned to 
her friend. " O Sei San," she said, " the days 
are long in Tokyo. Let us take this girl home 
and make her teach us all about it." 

" Ai, Miyasama," objected O Sei San, " why 
fatigue your Nobility with such work ? She can 
make all you wish to have, and they are common 
Uttle things after all — though very pretty, of 
course," she added hastily, as a slight cloud settled 
on the Miyasama's brow. Evidently O Sei San 
had small regard for things that cost only love 
and labour. 

Whether it were that the Princess had more 
of the artist in her than her attendant, or whether 
this mild opposition merely roused her self-will, 
the result was one and the same. Hana (was 
that the Musum6's name ?) must come with her 
to Tokyo, and teach her all about wistaria and 
fern weaving. How soon could she be ready ? 
With whom did she live up here ? 

Then the tears welled up in Hana's eyes, and 
the Princess, following their direction, caught sight 
of the flowery mound under the trees. "Ah, 
poor child," she said, ** I see you have had sorrow. 
Who was it ? " She asked so kindly that Hana 
forgave the pang the words awoke. 
" It was my grandfather," she said simply ; 
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she answered ; " but please be patient with me, 
I know so little." 

Then the ladies sat and drank their tea, and 

Hana put her few properties together, and gathered 

an her store of materials and implements into one 

ol those great square baskets which seem to expand 

at ymh. She also took up the remains of the fire, 

and huried it in the soft brown earth behind the 

honse. She would come back some day, soon, 

perhaps, and the sacred fire of the home would be 

lighted again in due time. She had never travelled 

farther than the village, and did not dream of 

the long journey that lay before her. When all 

^was done she slipped away and knelt a moment 

hy her grandfather's grave. " You sent the 

Princess, Ojiisan," she murmured, " and I obey 

you in going with her. Take care of me always ! " 

Then she looked up into the great tree whose 

branches waved far up in the sunshine, and in 

her misty Pantheism recommended the dear grave 

to its care. 

As she came towards the house, calm and hope- 
ful, Kamoyo*s brown face met her coming round 
a comer under the spreading eaves. Her eyes 
were wide with delight and wonder as Hana told 
her story. 

"And will you close the house, Kamoyo San, 
and take my futons for the baby ? O Sei San says 
I shall not need them in the Palace. And oh, 
please come up sometimes and see to my grand- 
father's grave. He wishes me to go, I think." 
" Of course, of course ! What golden fortune 
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you have, Hana San. That beautiful, rich 
Miyasama will certainly be kind to you. I will 
take care of everything till you come back.^ 

Hana looked at her hesitatingly. She longed 
to send a message to Ijima, but could think of no- 
thing clever or proper to say. Just then O Sei San 
came hurrying after her, sa3ang that the Princess 
wished to be moving, and she must come at once. 
Kamoyo bowed before the ladies till her face was 
more red than brown, and then stood in amaze- 
ment as Hana, with her possessions packed into a 
kago (basket litter) hastily fetched from the 
village, was carried away by the porters in the 
Princess's numerous train, down the road where 
little groups of children had collected to see the 
great lady pass by. 

" I never remembered to give her Ijima's 
message," said the good woman to herself as she 
set about closing up the house. '' I might as well 
take this tea, and the handful of flour, for it will 
only attract the rats. Well, well, I dare say Ijima 
has forgotten all about it by this time." 



IV 



IT was New Year's Day, and the Princess 
had gone off in state to pay her respects to 
th« Emperor and Empress. Hana had watched 
<he marvellous toilette from beginning to end, 
and had made O Sei San very angry by sa5ang 
that the Princess looked much prettier in her 
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everyday robes than in the European Court gown, 

witli its huge train and inexplicable low bodice, 

with its orange-banded orders and head-dress 

of ostrich pltunes. O Sei San said that Hana 

w^as an ignorant country girl, and could not judge 

of ladies' dresses, and Hana had begged pardon 

humbly for her audacity. Now she was standing 

in one of the windows of the Princess's fine new 

Palace, looking out rather wistfully on the snow 

fairyland of the garden beneath. It presented 

a lovely scene of artificial beauty, softened and 

harmonised by the soft veil of winter's bridal 

day. Scarlet bridges of cunning device, carpeted 

and fringed with snow, crossed the meandering 

watercourses that led to the little lake. Marble 

lanterns (where in stunmer yellow roses and scarlet 

creepers would bum instead of lamps) were all 

muffled in tender white ; the tall pine-trees were 

so many snow pagodas, whence every now and 

then white showers would fall, powdering the 

dark earth that their shelter had protected in the 

night. The hardy small-leaved maples, that keep 

their red and green through the coldest day, were 

all one whiteness now ; but the shining camellia 

leaves, too sUppery to hold the snow, shone out 

in emerald lustre and held up proudly a few delicate 

rosy blooms that the mild late winter had spared 

till to-day. 

Hana stood gazing at it all with a little furro^^ 
on her brow, a question in her soft dark eyes. 
The few months of Palace seclusion had changed 
the brown mountain maiden into a pale, stately 
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girl, who moved gently through the great room 
in her long clinging draperies, and whose fre^ 
young voice had been taught the low whisperini 
t<Hies in which great people must be addressed 
The Princess had been more than kind to he 
new favourite. Hana had had lessons in man; 
accomplishments : she could arrange flowers ii 
classical lines so as to please the most fastidiou 
eye ; every intricacy of deportment had ben 
taught her with care, and she seldom made an] 
mistakes. She wore her delicate crape robe 
with faultless grace, and her high-bom mistres 
never knew that she went night after night to i 
certain box in her room and opened it, and oftei 
wept over the common cotton kimono which shi 
had once thought so beautiful. She was noi 
ui^rateful for her lady's benefits ; but there wen 
days when her heart seemed breaking, with long 
ing for the old free life in the little house undei 
the trees. 

She had received one letter from Kamoyo 
written by the village notary, a long, involvec 
epistle, from which she had }ust made out thai 
a tenant had presented himself for her cottage 
a young man who had land near the village t( 
cultivate, that he was paying the generous roll 
of two yen (4s.) a month for it, and Hana oughi 
to be very pleased to receive this income an( 
have her property taken care of as well. No nam* 
was given, and Hana, with something like re 
sentment, wondered who the man could be, foi 
she did not like the idea of having a stranger Hvin^ 
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in tliat sacred place. But she could do nothing. 
She was a child beside Kamoyo and the other 
wise people of the village, and would not have 
dreamed of opposing their decrees. She had 
\ndtten once to Kamoyo, in the first flush of her 
excitement, saying that everything was beautiful 
in Tokyo, and that she was sure she was going 
to be happy. 

But she had not been happy. The Princess 

had worked at her new fancy with great constancy 

for exactly three days. By that time her fingers 

were sore and also stained ; she could do nothing 

with the stubborn stems which Hana handled 

so easily. When she understood this, she threw 

down her work in anger, and told Hana to put 

away the horrid stuff and never let her see it again. 

Hana had obeyed with trembling lips and a sore 

heart, and then had asked submissively if she 

had not better go too ? But the Princess would 

not hear of this. She had taken a great fancy 

to her little maid ; and then, O Sei San was so 

ridiculously jealous that it would never do to 

humour her. So she kept Hana near her, and 

loaded her with presents and favours, to the intense 

chagrin of O Sei San, whose efforts to displace 

Hana moved the Princess to good-hiunoured mirth. 

And it seemed to Hana that she could not ask to 

go. Her inexperience trembled before the long, 

lonely journey in that alarming railway train ; 

and, besides, she had done nothing to repay her 

debt to the Miyasama. But this morning, when 

' she had made the unfortimate, but truthful, remark 
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about the Princess's appearance, she had recefv 
almost an angry look, and now a resolve was slo¥ 
forming in her mind that she would break aw 
from this ever-narrowing captivity. Of cour 
a polite excuse must be given. She would a 
for a two-weeks' holiday to visit her old hoE 
Perhaps the Princess would understand, for tl 
is always the way in which servants save th 
own and their employers' feelings. But the requi 
would be granted, and then — and then she wot 
see her own hillsides once more, and be able 
pray at the dear Ojiisan's grave. Ah, where w 
Ijima, who had said good-bye to her under t 
trees ? Had all his kind words meant nothing 
Never in all those months had he sent sign 
greeting. Perhaps they would not let him wri1 
those soldier masters who appeared so territ 
to her ignorance. Perhaps he had foi^otte 
and that would be great pain to her. But si 
would hear something of him at least from Kamoy 
Yes, she would go home. 

As she thought it all out, her eyes brightene 
she straightened herself up from the droopii 
attitude that she had been taught with so mui 
care, and stretched her arms out to the open sk 
The breath of the forest came back to her in i 
its remembered sweetness, and the trials of tl 
journey alarmed her no longer. 

Then she turned and left the room ; ^e mu 
prefer her request through O Sei San, and s! 
knew that it would be a grateful task to that jealoi 
little lady to obtain the granting of it. 
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O Sei San was receiving New Year's visitors 

in her own pretty rooms, and Hana had to wait 

until they were gone. She had just managed 

to explain her wish, when the returning carriages 

ivere heard in the courtyard, and O Sei San had to 

hurry away to receive the Princess and assist 

her to unrobe. She nodded her head to Hana as 

she ran o5, and told her that she should certainly 

have the permission she desired ; but it was a 

surprise to Hana to be called suddenly into the 

Princess's presence a few minutes later. Surely 

there would not yet have been time for her message 

to be delivered ! 

No; the Princess had taken matters into her 
own hands. She was radiant with pleasure. The 
Emperor had graciously signified his wish that her 
husband the Prince (whom Hana had seen but 
few times, and then in fear and trembling) should 
make a journey to Europe to attend a royal jubilee, 
and his wife was to go with him ! They would 
have to start in a few days, and— oh yes, O Sei San 
was to come in attendance. O Sei San became 
speechless with delight at this news, and quite 
forgot her humble rival. But the Princess never 
forgot anybody. 

" I will find you another place, Musiun^," she 
said kindly to Hana, "or perhaps you would 
like to go home for a while. You look pale, 
and the city does not always suit you mountain 
children ! *' 

Hana bowed her head to the ground. "With 
your Augustness's permission," she murmured, 
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'' I will go home for awhile to meditate on ymir 
benefits and pray for your safe return.'' 

So, two da}^ later, a confidential servant was 
sent to put Hana into the train, and the guard was 
asked, in the name of the great Princess, to see 
to her comfort and safety. O Sei San had been 
kind at the last, and showed her how to hide away 
her money in a bag roimd her neck, for the 
Princess had given her a splendid present (one 
hundred paper dollars, all clean and rustling, 
with the picture of Hideyoshi on each), and it 
would never do to be robbed of such a fortune. 
Hana had shed some tears when, for the last time, 
she knocked her head on the floor before her bene- 
factress. " I shall see you again, Musum^," Chiyi 
said, " and then we will find a good husband for 
you ! I will not forget ! " 

So now the Musum^ was flying home, her boxes 
full of beautiful things, which she would certainly 
never wear in the moimtains, and her heart beating 
joyously with a hope -to which she could hardly 
give a name. At last the train set her down at 
a wayside station, where she engaged a Kiirumaya * 
to carry her and her possessions over the ten miles 
that separated her from the village by the lake. 
He was a good-natured, sturdy fdlow, and raced 
along the country road so fast that it still wanted 
an hour of sunset when the grey temple roof came 
in sight. She called a halt, and jumped nimbly 
out of the little vehicle. 

"Here is yoiu: money, Kurumaya San,", she 

* Jiniiksha coolie. 
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said, holding out the fare. Now will you please 
take those things to the house of Kamoyo San, 
Mrho keeps the shop opposite the bath ? And tell 
her that I, Hana, her unworthy friend, will come 
on foot a Uttle later." It would never have struck 
her to doubt his honesty. 

** Why, where is the elder sister going ? " asked 
the man, very puzzled, for this seemed a strange 
proceeding. 

^'To gather a few flowers," she said, moving 
aiM^ay up a path that led straight to her old home. 
" I see, I see ! " he answered, smiling. And 
she called out : " Good*bye ; and I thank you for 
coming so fast ! " and then she disappeared among 
the trees. 

Here, too, the snow had been falling. The 
few flowerets on her path were weighed down 
with it, and, as she sped on, the trees sent powdery 
douds down on her pretty head. Little she cared 
for that, or for the steepness of the path, where 
last year's briers reached out to catch at her soft 
crape dress. Up and up, with the winter sunset 
burning red on the pine*trunks, and the sweetness 
of home drawing her closer every moment. What 
matter if someone else did live there now ? It 
was the one spot of earth that was dear to her, 
and it was hers still. 

Ah, at last ! Here was the widening path, 
the fallen log on which she used to sit, the over- 
grown hedge that Ojiisan always forgot to trim, 
the spring bubbling into the hollowed stone ; and 
then she turned the last comer, and her feet were 
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standing where her home-sick heart had longed 
to be for many a day. She caught her breath, 
and a look of bewilderment came into her face. 
The place was changed. The cottage was there, 
indeed, in every detail, but instead of the weather- 
beaten boards and patched roof it shone out in 
new white wood and fresh brown thatch ; and on 
either side spread fair new chambers, with carved 
verandahs and dainty lattices. The sun threw 
a flood of crimson glory over the shining walls 
and thatched eaves, where the snow lay loose 
like fresh-fallen blossoms. And over there, where 
Hana's eyes turned faithfully after the first sur- 
prise, was a grey stone balustrade surrounding 
a Uttle square. At the head stood an upright 
rock of lovely shape with a dear name carved 
deep on its surface ; overhead a white, fretted 
roof on slender pillars protected the quiet spot, 
and all around the tall pine-trees kept watch and 
ward* 

•' But this is love ! " cried Hana, with great happy 
tears in her eyes. " Who could have loved us so ? " 

Then Ijima was standing before her, holding 
out his hands in a perfect rapture of greeting. 

" Hana, my Hana," he cried, " is it you — ^and 
have you come at last ? " 

When he caught her in his arms and her head 
rested safely on his shoulder she knew that she had 
come home indeed. 

Well, it was a strange story, and before long 
he found the words to tell her all about it. When 
he had appeared before the officers at Miyanoshita 
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they were delighted with him, and said he was 
just the kind of young fellow to make a fine soldier. 
Then they had asked him quite a thousand 
questions, and at last had shown him lights and 
colours, blue, green, red, so dazzling that his eyes 
ached, and he had called them all the wrong names. 
Then they were very cross, and said he was a 
fool, and they tried him again, and it got worse 
and worse, till he could have cried over his own 
stupidity ! And then, what did Hana think ! 
They had sent him away, saying the Emperor 
did not want blind soldiers ! Blind indeed ! 
Could he not see every line of the sweetest face 
in the world, not to speak of counting the twigs 
on a tree half<i-mile away ? So he came out, a 
free man ! And, thinking of Hana always, he had 
gone back to his uncle and worked for him with 
all his might, and the uncle had listened to him 
at last and given him the money to buy a farm 
in the valley, where he went and worked every 
day, but he would not live down there. He wanted 
to take care of Hana's house and Ojiisan's grave, 
and he had been getting it all ready for her, know- 
ing that she would come back some day. Why had 
she never answered the message he had sent her 
by Kamoyo ? She had not had it ? Oh, wicked 
Kamoyo, he would never, never forgive her ! Then 
Hana had all the message from his own lips, and, 
sitting hand in hand on the threshold of their 
home among the pines, they two decided to forgive 
Kamoyo, and to go down and tell her all about 
it. 
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The Princess passes that way every summer, 
and nowhere does she stop to rest with greater 
pleasure, and certainly nowhere does she find a 
warmer welcome than in her Musum^'s mountain 
home. 



HIME 
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f . . Ces S3nnpathies 

Aux impMeuses douceurs. 
Par qui les imes averties 

Partout se reconnaissent sceurs." 

THl^OPHtLB GaUTIBR. 



' I 'HE night was too still for sleep. All gentle 

^ spirits seemed to be abroad in the silence 

of the silver air — on the bosom of the dreaming 

sea, whose molten radiance spread from the velvet 

sand at Him^'s feet, to the far-swelling line of the 

horizon where star-fringed sky and world of water 

met. The burnished tide heaved slowly under 

that rain of Ught, and the stars grew paler as they 

sank through it and dropped, one by one, beyond 

the distant verge of the argent dappled sheen. 

Not a sail transgressed the empty majesty of air, 

no sea-bird's wing divided sky and sea. Broad 

ripples came whispering up the smooth, undinted 

sand, and spread in fans of silver lace beneath 

the moon, then sank back reluctantly to the 

full flood, that anon sent others out to woo the 

perfumed shore. 

The benison of peace was shed upon the night, 
and Him6, light as a foam bell, lay upon the sand. 
163 
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Her chin was resting on her hands, her elbows 
had sunk deep in two tiny dimpling pools, and 
her hair floated round her in a wide, dark circle 
as the water broke, cool and soft, over her young 
body. She was gazing out to sea with a look 
of deep content in her eyes. Him6 was satisfied, 
and apart; the things of earth seemed to touch 
her no more than if she were some sea-sprite rest- 
ing for a moment on an alien strand, ready to 
float back to her home on the next outgoing wave. 

As she lay there, the tide sent in a long streamer 
of honey-coloured sea-weed, and she caught it in 
her hand and threw it far out on the water, laugh- 
ing at the arc of diamonds it scattered before it 
fell. Then she wanted it back, and, springing 
to her feet, waited till one broad, slow billow rolled 
up to the shore ; she flung herself on its breast 
and swam out into the deep. 

A few strokes brought her to where the jetsam 
lay like an amber serpent on the silver swell. She 
caught it again, tossed it farther away, and then 
forgot all about it, and let herself float hither and 
thither, staring up at the star-threaded infinitudes 
of the sky. 

She was of the sea, the Uttle white maiden. 
Sixteen years ago a woman had come down to the 
shore on such a night as this with her hfe's flower, 
a tiny bud then, in her arms. She stood alone on 
the stainless sands and watched a great ship sail 
away under the moon ; and her heart went with it 
in the keeping of one who neither knew nor cared. 
He was a man of a distant land, a lazy, blue-eyed 
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man who would not forego his pleasure but pre- 
ferred to have it authorised — a, Philistine to whom 
some Calvinistic forefather had bequeathed a 
lively belief in the tortures of the danmed. It 
ixras the strongest dogma of his creed, and no 
temptation was yielded to unless he could arrange 
to cheat the Prince of Darkness of the hold it 
might otherwise have given him upon a self-indul- 
gent yet timorous soul. 

Soon after this man landed in Japan his guide 
took him to Enoshima, and his roving glance 
fell on a girl's face. A little sum of money (and 
that was chaffered over for days) bought an orphan 
from relatives too poor to maintain her, bought 
her cheap youth and freshness, her forlorn lone- 
liness, her absurd gratitude for his careless kindness, 
and something else not mentioned in the bargain, 
and of which he was unconscious to the end — ^her 
heart. True to his creed, he married her, for a 
pretty wife was a necessary part of the hohday 
in Japan, although he had no particular use for 
family encumbrances in England ; and, the holiday 
being at an end, he told her he was now going 
home. 

When Haru found that a year of happiness 
had only been intended as a prelude to a lifetime 
of grief, she said no word to sadden him. All 
his compUcated masculine belongings were laid 
out and wrapped in tissue paper, were packed 
with scrupulous care ; he was a little surprised, 
when he opened his portmanteau on the steamer, 
to find the roll of money he had given her, neatly 
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pinned into the sleeve of his dinner jacket. He 
was first puzzled, then rather angry ; then he 
concluded that it would come in nicely to pay his 
wine bill on board. And of the woman he did 
not think again, for there was a golden-haired 
lady on the ship, who at once claimed his attention 
for the rest of the voyage. 

He was sitting on deck with this siren in the 
moonlight, saying some preternaturally sentimental 
things, when Him6's mother stood on the shore, 
watching his steamer growing smaller every moment. 
When it had dropped below the horizon, and the 
last faint plume of smoke had disappeared, the 
woman turned and followed a steep path that led 
to a cottage hanging on the cliff like a sea-bird's 
nest. There was a light behind the paper window, 
and at the visitor's knock a poor, aged woman 
thrust back the screen and looked out. 

Ham, the forsaken, held the child towards her 
without speaking. The old woman took it, and 
motioned to the mother to come in. 

She shook her head. " I enter not," she said. 
*' I who have tasted happiness will not feed on 
grief. My lord is gone, and I give you the child. 
Be more faithful to her than you were to me, O 
Sakura San, so shall all your sins be forgiven you ! " 

Then she turned away and ran down the path 
and threw herself into the sea. She swam out 
to deep water, and returned no more. 

Sakura was the poorest of all the shell gatherers. 
Had she, and old Akibara, the priest, been less poor 
they would not have taken the stranger's money 
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for Haru. That happened a year earlier. Now, 
Sakura was a lonely old woman whose two young 
grandsons, the hope of her age, had been drowned 
in the last winter's storms. So she kept the baby 
in her hut at night, and carried it on her back 
in the daytime when she was seeking for shells ; 
and she tended it with great love and kindness, 
both for poor Ham's sake and because it seemed 
a gift to her 3ore old heart. She could remember 
her brave boys with less bitterness soon ; and in 
time Him6, with her dark eyes and fair brow 
and mystic smile, became the light and comfort 
of her failing years. 

A tender, devoted daughter was the girl to the 
woman who had fostered her, sweet and reverent 
in all her ways ; but those ways were sometimes 
strange and silent, and she held aloof from the 
island children like a king's daughter among 
peasants. And now and again she would be alone, 
quite alone, whether by day or night it mattered 
not — alone but for the sea. 

Perhaps some remote western ancestor had 
sent down his passion for it to this eastern waif, 
through her father's careless material nature ; if so, 
it seemed to be all she had inherited from him, 
for of her bodily form she was her mother's child. 
Haru came of a race which has dwelt so long apart, 
has kept the sources of national generation so 
pure of alien strains, that where it gives one parent 
it gives the fulness of its own pecuhar physical per- 
fection, careless, as it would seem, of all strengths 
and beauties foreign to the deliberate selection 
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of one rare type. In apparent frailty, in enduring 
strength, woman is there made royal in the dust, 
by the towering spirit that will outdo her master 
in fortitude and smile immaculately as she lays 
down hfe and honour for his sovereign whim. 

But no man held power over Him6's hfe as yet. 
The brown fisher lads would have climbed many 
a time to the old hut on the rocks with presents 
from the sea, had the girl ever given them a look 
or word of encouragement. Her delicate beauty 
drew their eyes to follow her when she passed 
by, but she looked at none ; and the people said 
she was proud, and the presents of fresh-caught 
fish and tinted shells went to rosy, laughing maidens 
who could value the chance of getting kind, hard- 
working husbands. 

Him6 had never given her future a thought. 
The present, with its home love, its golden poverty 
untroubled by a care, the tender, protecting beauty 
of land and sea and sky, were all she had ever 
known, all she knew how to wish for. Her sheU 
gathering provided the few necessaries of life, 
and now that her swift young feet knew each 
cranny of rock and stretch of sand where the sea 
cast up its harvest, O Bassan need work no more. 
She could sit at home in her simny nest on the 
cliff, blessing her child as Him6 flitted down to 
the shore, and waiting for her return before she 
would touch the little evening meal, so daintily 
prepared, so gratefully acknowledged as a largess 
from the misty, kindly powers that ruled the world. 

But, in fact, one power governed old Sakura's 
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existence — ^her adoring affection for the girl. Never 
ivas king's daughter more cherished and watched 
over than Him6 of the bare feet and long dark 
hair. Twice a year Sakura spent at least a week 
in. choosing a new kimono for her darling. Nothing 
toore costly than cotton crape was dreamed of 
for the material, and even this required many 
an unseen self-denial on the old woman's part. 
Of these Him^ knew nothing ; and when she had 
to walk far for but a meagre harvest of the cap- 
ricious shells, would console herself with the thought 
that yesterday's better luck had provided the good 
O Bassan * with tea and tobacco for a few days to 
come ; and that, sitting on her doorstep in the sun, 
filling her Uttle pipe or mending Him6's clothes^ 
she did not dream how tired were Him^'s feet, 
nor how her head ached with constant stooping 
for the minute treasures, some of which were 
almost as small as seed pearls, and only too ready to 
bury their rosy surfaces deep in the rippled sand. 
Him6 did not count it as a trial to seek for them ; 
it seemed Uttle enough to do for O Bassan; and 
meanwhile O Bassan, with single - hearted faithful- 
ness, would go for days without her pipe, would 
do without food till Him^'s return, in order to 
save a few cash towards the child's pleasure in 
the new simuner robe. Should it be pale blue, 
with white butterflies printed thereon ? Or would 
that lovely grey with boughs of pink cherry 
blossoms please her best ? It would never do 
to make a mistake in such an important matter ! 

* Grandmother, old lady. 
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So to each came the crowning grace of sacrifice 
for Love — ^the only gift that ensures his immortality. 

In that simple life, so untrammelled by the 
world, so close to the great sources of things, Nature 
held the old heart and the young one in a strong 
embrace, and every aspect of her face was fair 
and friendly to them. Sakura would as soon 
have feared for a gull on the wing as for Him^ 
when the child was away on her lonely exp)edi- 
tions. And for the girl herself loneliness had 
no more terrors than it has for the wild creatures 
of the woods and waves. She knew every spot 
along the coast, both of island and mainland, 
where Ught feet could rest and firm hand cling ; 
she could tell by the talking of the sea, as she lay 
on her bed in the cottage, what was planning among 
the waves for days beforehand ; in storm or calm, 
by sunlight or starlight, she was happy and safe 
in a world without a fear. 

From the time she was a tiny thing she would 
sidle away from O Bassan's arm on moonUt nights 
and creep to the doorstep, and lie there in dreamy 
happiness, feasting her unconscious soul on the 
fulness of beauty around her, while it infused 
itself into her dawning senses with beneficent, 
imchecked power. Quick and changeful of mood, 
indeed, was the silent child, but imdisturbed and 
imafraid. A mere atom of pure Ufe, less than a 
grain of sand in the universal scheme, yet precious 
because perfect and complete. Him^'s part in 
the great human S3anphony struck a note so light 
as scarcely to be heard, yet in its place it was 
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necessary, inestimable, because each vibration was 

in faultless harmony with the keynote of the whole. 

As she grew older, Him^ left the worn threshold 

of the cottage for the brown path that wound, 

bet^reen myrtle and camellia shrubs chastened 

and thinned by the salt wind, to where a cranny 

of the rocks made a little seat, lined with spare 

SMreet grasses, whence the blue and silver of the 

ocean could be seen spreading away on every side 

from the island promontory. The island itself^ 

its rocks and woods, the old temple and the few 

fishing huts, seemed light as a handful of sea-weed 

flung on the waves. Him6 sometimes thought 

she could feel it floating out to sea beneath her 

feet ; and since her shells mostly threw themselves 

like sycophants on the skirts of the mainland, 

she would look at the dim shore and wonder vaguely 

how far it would recede, and whether she would 

be able to borrow a boat for her harvesting in 

future. That was only when the high spring tides 

covered the narrow dune that connects Enoshima 

with the coast. Days went by at those times 

before it could be crossed again on foot ; but 

Him^ came to trust the motherland to hold her 

small green continent safe for her through aU the 

swelling floods, and she was ever the first on the 

long sweeps of sand after some mighty storm 

had stirred the sources of the deep and flung new 

largess of shells as a peace offering to the shore. 

As the years went on, and Him6 grew strong 
of limb and swift of foot, she would be out and 
away in moonlight or starlight, without a word 
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said, for her ear told her that if the deep sea-swell 
sounded loud against the rocks it was bringing 
the big pearly shells up from the depths for her; 
that some tiny cove, of which she alone knew the 
approach, would be all scattered with gleanings; 
that shells white and thin as butterflies' wings 
would have travelled up with others — great velvety 
cups, brown without and orange within— -cups 
whose sharp, scalloped edges would grind the butter- 
flies' wings to powder after another turn of the 
tide ; that the deep volutes of the cowries would 
be packed with thousands of tiny rosy petals, 
hard and gleaming to the eye, but so fragile that 
only one in a score would be perfect after its rough 
journey to land ; that here and there a crimson 
gem, tinted like the sunset, would he glistening 
to her hand ; or that, joy of joys, had the surges 
raked but deep enough, she might find a great 
rainbow-tinted thing, shimmering like an opal, 
turned on its side to let the seven winds sing through 
its seven mystic orifices, of which O Bassan had 
told her that they were made by the sea-king's 
daughter, that she might tie the shells to her hair 
when the sea-king made a feast. Only three or 
four times had Him6 found and handled one of 
these beauties, and then she had involuntarily 
glanced out over the waves thinking that the sea- 
princess might come riding in on one to claim her 
lost property. Him4 decided that she would 
beg very hard to be allowed to keep her treasure. 
But not always did she rove to ply her calling; 
sometimes the night would draw her for its own 
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sake» and then she would lie for hours on the dim 
starlit sands, waiting with them for the melancholy 
magic of a waning moon ; and when the moon 
was full, ah! then the ivory warmth of it would 
thrill through every nerve, intoxicating her with 
the mere ecstasy of Uving, till she felt as if she 
had wings and must rise and sail out on the night, 
free bird at last between sea and sky. 

Such a night was this — a night of h^h summer — 
with balmy airs blowing up from the south, and 
a white moon floating languid among the misty 
stars and throwing a fan of living argent down 
upon the sea. Him6 had walked far that day; 
and when the shells had been picked and counted, 
and laid aside for Sakura to carry down to the 
merchant to-morrow, when Sakura herself was 
sleeping soundly, the giii had slipped away down 
the rocky path to a cove on the southern side of 
the island, where no fishermen ever beached their 
boats, and where she could forget her weariness 
in the surf, whose cool caress always seemed to 
renew her life from inexhaustible springs. Her 
upper garments were hidden safe and dry behind 
a big stone on the shore, her long hair fell in a 
mantle to her knees, and she loved to feel the clean 
salt water lave and play with it, float it into her 
eyes, and then send it streaming out behind her 
as she put out her strength and swam through the 
billows to shore. 

Sounds carry far on the sea at night. Faint 
and sweet, a bar of music was wafted over the water 
to the little mermaid's ear. 
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Above the whisper of the sea around her it came, 
distant yet clear — a, song of boats out under the 
moon, a song of another dime. Him6 had never 
heard an}rthing like it before, but her pulses answered 
with sudden joy, as if she were entering on her 
rightful heritage. It seemed to be teiling her 
her own true name, to be taking some hitherto 
unsponsored element of her being into its airy 
keeping, and Him6 sang back the answer in full, 
vibrating strains, that rose to her Ups (still wet 
with the kiss of the sea) without voUtion of her 
own. 

Then a slender boat shot round the point, the 
wild, sweet tune danced nearer over the tide, and 
Him6, touched by sudden fear, turned and swam 
Mrith quick, smooth strokes to shore. 

Fear ! She had never felt it yet ; but this viola- 
tion of her soUtude, and the strange emotion roused 
by the song that had found so prompt an answer 
from her lips, had set her heart beating wildly 
in her breast. With a bound she was on the sand ; 
there was a twinkle of white feet, a vision of a 

lithe form swathed in an enveloping cloud of dark 
hair flashed across the open space all bathed in 
moonlight, and as quickly disappeared in the ^adow 
of the rocks. 

As she cowered there, breathless and wondering, 
she heard the song taken up again, with delicate 
underchords from some strange instrument, and 
words unknown to her. But it called forth no 
answer now, though Him^ had to put her hand 
over her mouth to keep back the music that came 
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welling up in her throat. Then there was silence 
but for the splash of nearing oars. , 

The familiar sound restored her courage; the 

warm air was already drying her limbs, and, kneeling 

in her place, she slipped on her robe, wound her 

girdle round her waist, and looked for a way of 

escaj>e. Yes, she saw that from where she crouched 

she coidd gain the upward path without traversing 

the open strand. But, innocent child of Nature 

though she might be, she was none the less a child 

of earth, and, had all the terrors still unnamed 

in her vocabulary stalked the shore, she would 

have faced them for the one instant necessary 

to satisfy her eager curiosity. Who was this 

that had broken into her sanctuary, that had 

set such new tumult dancing in her pulses, had 

called such spontaneous answer from her uncom- 

manded Ups ? Who ? The oars were plying no 

longer ; a boat's keel grated on the pebbles ; it was 

being dragged up from the water's edge. Him6 

crept to the end of her rocky screen and looked 

out. 

A man was stooping to examine something 
on the ground ; still bending, he moved a step 
or two in her direction. The moon was shining 
back at him from a line of delicate footprints that 
had filled with water — ^Him6's footprints^ leading 
straight as an arrow to her rock. The man 
straightened himself and looked towards her. 
She saw a white forehead above the searching 
eyes ; rings of dark gold hair shining in the moon- 
light ; a tall, erect form dressed in the close-fitting 
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garments that foreigners always wore. The man 
stretched out his hands towards her, as if questioning 
and entreating at once. Then Him6 darted bade 
to the stairway of the rocks, and climbed it 
faster than she had ever done in her life. 

When she reached a spot where a narrow, un- 
protected ledge must bring her into view, she paused 
and listened intently. The man's strangeness 
alone had alarmed her ; no fear of rude advance 
entered her mind ; had it been one of her own 
countrymen beaching his boat at midnight in her 
cove she would only have wondered what could 
have made him choose such remote harbourage. 
But the apparition of a foreigner was at all times 
disturbing; and here, at such an hour, was so 
unprecedented an occurrence that Him6 felt it 
could not be accounted for by ordinary reasoning, 
and became conscious of a distinct longing for the 
reassming clasp of O Bassan's warm old hand. 

Wondering whether it would be wiser to dart 
across the open space, or to wait under cover of 
the shrubs till the intruder should have departed, 
Him6 hesitated, and in that pause the notes of 
a song floated up from the sands below and filled 
the night with tender melody. It was but a love 
song of the West, a lilting tune that the man had 
heard from Italian boatmen under the Massa 
difls, but the happy voice and heart of him made 
it soimd in Him6's ears like the carol of wind and 
sea under the midday sun, and it sang the love 
out of her breast as she clung to the rock in the 
fragrant shadow of the myrtle boughs with shining 
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eyes and parted lips, while the little green leaves 
pressed against the ardent pallor of her cheeks. 

There were only the leaves to see her, and they 
closed round loyally, and hid her from the young 
man's sight. He had tracked her footsteps to 
the base of the cliff, and was standing there now, 
pausing in his song to listen. Had the music 
arrested the shy bird in her flight ? The response 
fhat had come to him, as she floated idly on the 
sea, had startled and delighted him. Then he 
had caught a glimpse of the fleeting figure on the 
sands, and had foimd the daintv tracks which 
told him that the vision was mortal maid ; but 
when Him6 thought he had detected her beside 
her rock, he was but holding out his hands in 
supplication to one xmseen by him ; the moon was 
shining full into his eyes, so that they could descry 
Uttle else. 

Thus he listened for a moment, and then once 
more tried music's lure. The passionate Italian 
melody rang out on the warm alien air. 

"lo non voglio gran cosa, 
lo non cerco uno regno^ 
Ma vorria cbilla rosa 
Sulament* a vas^l" * 

Nothing but the hand of death could have kept 
the rush of song back in the girl's throat now. 
She raised her head, and the pure, wordless notes 
welled out in the silver n^ht over the silver sea. 

* " I ask not tor greatness^ 
I seek not to reign, 
But I long for that rose 
Just to kiss it again P* 
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TO the man below, those notes came as one 
more link in the magic chain of beauty which 
for months past had been dazzling his eyes and 
captivating his imagination. 

A year before, as he was sitting, weary and 
despondent, in his London chambers, there had 
come upon him one of those moods of vague, 
wretchedness to which all enthusiastic tempera- 
ments must occasionally succumb. Young, 
prosperous, talented, he at last possessed that 
which a few years earlier would have satisfied 
every aspiration. How he had then pictured 
this very life in London! The uncle to whom 
he owed (and from whom he expected) everything 
had, in some vicarious reaction against his own 
indolent existence, rendered only too easy by a 
fortune inherited, not earned, insisted on the 
necessity of business-like work for his nephew 
and heir. Charles Barrington might find new 
mistakes to make, but he should not, if it could 
be prevented, repeat those of his elder, who realised, 
mistily and late, that the surest way to banish 
pleasure from life is to seek pleasure alone. That 
forward n5anph hath but a shallow pate, though 
a large vocabulary, and, like some lazy bungler 
of a cook, she sferves up the same insipid dish day 
after day by different names, till the weary and 
cheated epicure pushes them all away, and consults 
his doctor about his alarming loss of appetite. 
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** But you never did a day's work in your life, 
sir," said the young man when his uncle laid before 
him a scheme which involved two years of hard 
study, to be followed by many more of doubtfully 
remunerative labour. " Why should I become 
a mining expert when there is not the slightest 
laecessity for me to earn my living ? The thing is 
preposterous ! I protest ! " 

; Mr Harrington shook his head very solemnly. 
f* I am giving you the only chance of enjo3dng 
!youi life after you are thirty ! " he declared. " If 
you start now with a large allowance and un- 
limited credit, by the time you are my age there 
will not be a thing in the world you really want 
for its own sake. Can you imagine a more miserable, 
irritating position ? " 

" Yes," said CharUe promptly ; " to want all 
the best things for their own sakes now as I do — 
good things, healthy things, that would keep me 
sane and sound till I was eighty, and to be kicked 
out to work like a convict at something I wouldn't 
be seen dead with. It's a bit too much to ask 
of any man." 

" Three hundred a year for two years, my boy, 
and, after that, just double what you make. That 
is my last word." 

And Mr Barrington left the room, fearing that 
the sight of the lad's dismay might weaken the 
vigour of his wise resolution. " We are all getting 
too old and too rich," he said to himself; "we 
have found out all that mere money can do. The 
currency has depreciated, and the only insurance 
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policy for the next generation's happiness is to 
ascertain that humanity has not depreciated with 
it. Charlie will buy a big bonus with a few years' 
hard work I " 

Mr Barrington's fortune had been made in the 
insurance business by his father, and the heir 
had learnt its Ungo during his tutelage. A man 
of narrow, undeveloped ideas and fitful will power, 
he had fixed on the mining expert's career as the 
most promising one for Charlie ; and the question 
as to whether his nephew's impulsive, imaginative 
disposition fitted him for it or not, in no way affected 
his own conviction that he had chosen better for 
him than the boy of nineteen could have chosen 
for liimself. 

Perhaps he was right. Charlie's mental maps 
at that stage of Ufe were rendered valueless, as 
gtiides, by the compUcations of a thousand inter* 
secting lines, all leading in different directions, 
and generally breaking off before reaching any 
distinct object. The commonplace indulgences 
which might have proved a snare to his imcle's 
coarser temperament, presented few attractions 
to the boy's fastidious, over-cultivated tastes. 
No guardian's restrictions could debar him from 
entering on the heritage of books, music, art, which 
is bestowed with indiscriminating boimty on the 
wise and fooUsh alike in our England to-day. 
Seer and clown, poet and Philistine, artisan and 
king's son, aU may hear the same divine music, 
read the same immortal classic, contemplate, in 
verity or in faithful reproduction, the same imd3dng 
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loveliness of Greek sculpture and Italian painting ; 

but, as in a still higher order of election, the maxim 

holds good that many are called and few chosen. 

May not the day come when it will be asked whether 

these apparent benefits have resulted, as their 

givers intended, in really elevating and purif3dng 

coaxser natures than those which first called them 

forth ? Whether they have not, on the contrary, 

already widened the borders of Philistia, and 

crowded the haunted realms of beauty with gross 

self-seekers eager to persuade their own mediocrity 

that there is nothing so great and fair as to be 

beyond their apprehension ? 

Our fathers and mothers used higher thoughts 
and simpler words to govern and express their 
lives ; the half-educated prigs who deafen us with 
the cant phrases of artistic hypocrisy, affect to 
shudder or go into fits of laughter at their forbears' 
crude taste in colour and decoration, at their humble 
notions of enjoyment and culture. But on the 
thinker who is not dazzled by all this dieap glitter 
the conviction forces itself that there was more 
sincerity and harmony, and therefore more of art, 
in the fair ordering of every detail of Ufe, from 
the bleaching of fine linen and making preserves, 
to providing for the well-being of family and fellow- 
townsman, than in giving up the untutored eye 
and ear to the magnificent emotions called forth 
by glories meant as guerdons to the elect, as en- 
couragement to the striving and the pure in heart, 
but not meant as a debauch of pleasure for the 
masked sensualist who snatches at the unearned 
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feast and goes away intoxicated, unmanned, believ- 
ing himself a god, and sneering at the humble 
worker to whom plain duty is all in all. 

Nowhere are the unassuming virtues of frugality, 
self-restraint, family duty, and love of home, more 
respected and adhered to than in the countries 
which gave us Wagner, Beethoven, Michelangelo. 
Nowhere are those virtues in less repute than in 
England to-day — England, who calls herself the 
protector of the world's art treasures, who sends 
her clerks and seamstresses to Athens, Berlin, 
Rome, for their holiday trips, who crowds her 
opera and concert halls with such audiences as the 
beloved composers could never draw in the lands 
which gave them birth. 

Not to her will be granted such grace. Where 
is our symphony, our picture, our monument.? 
Where can we show one worthy product of all 
this cheapening of art for the masses ? We are 
nursing pulse and rye in greenhouses that have 
cost miUions, and we still hope to gather the fruit 
of our labours in gorgeous exotic blooms. In 
matters of art the best of us can sometimes ap- 
preciate, the best of us cannot produce. 

Charles Barrington at nineteen was uncertain 
whether he wished to shed the lustre of his name 
on music or poetry or painting. Nature had 
given him a correct ear and a sweet tenor voice— 
this last a thing so rare among northern folk that 
he might, perhaps, be excused for regarding it as a 
great gift — but the partial mother had also endowed 
him with an eye for colour and a distinct sense 
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of verse — and these three were not one. Each 
talent was seemingly jealous of the rest ; and 
every time he met with some small discouragement 
in the exercise of one of them he would fling it 
aside and open his arms to another, with the joyous 
certainty that he was thus returning to his true 
vocation. He had not taken to heart the verity, 
so profoundly apprehended by all master workers, 
that the inborn gift is but a seedling — success in its 
nse the result of long and patient toil. 

For a little time there was a war of wills between 

the Tincle and nephew, but the younger man at 

last submitted, although with a very bad grace. 

Had he loved and beUeved in but one thing, he 

could have trusted himself to it sufficiently to 

brave a Uttle poverty in its pursuit ; but, xm- 

decided, dazzled, perplexed by his facilities in so 

many directions, he had no well-formed intentions 

to oppose to Mr Harrington's limited yet complete 

conclusions ; and the stubborn, ignorant elder carried 

the day against his sensitive, cultivated, but still 

incompetent, junior. 

For two years Charles worked under his new 
teachers, and, to his immense surprise, passed a 
somewhat stiff examination with sottie credit. 
Another two years went by in travelling as assistant 
to a distinguished expert, and at the end of that 
time the young man foimd, to his further amaze- 
ment, that he was exceedingly happy, and that 
he liked his work. It had shown him strange 
places and interesting men ; it had given him 
self-confidence and stimulated his vanity — a. useful 
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quality enough when properly employed ; and it 
seemed about to put him in the ranks of the world's 
workers, for good, when Mr Barrington died, and 
his nephew found himself master of his own destiny, 
Mrith a considerable fortune to be the servant thereof. 

In a mcHnent the scene changed. Independence 
was his, why work for it ? What so sordid as the 
desire to make more money when one had already* 
all that one could reasonably wish to spend ? In 
going over his uncle's papers he found a little 
bundle of his own verses, carefully sorted and 
labelled, as if the senior had prized in secret what 
he had condemned, on principle, in pubUc. 

It was a soft sununer evening, and CharUe read 
over his effusions as he smoked a fragrant cigar. 
The windows were open to the garden, swallows 
we e circling low xmder the calm, sunset sky, and 
whiffs of perfume came in from the roses and jes- 
samines on the terrace. The old charm took 
possession of him again ; again the verse rang 
musical in his ears, as the warm air brought dreams 
of sweetness up from the south ; and that evening 
Charhe wrote a poem which, he told himself, was 
good — ^the real thing at last. 

He sent it to a magazine, where it was printed 
with two costly illustrations intended for some- 
thing quite different, which had gone astray ; 
and then the poet came to London, to be at the 
heart of things, as he told himself. For a month 
or two he revelled in refined delights ; he made 
friends with some hangers-on of the Uterary world 
and acquaintance with one or two of its stars. 
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When he discovered that they had never heard 
his name, that although they would not condescend 
to talk what they termed " shop," they intimated 
ivith indulgent pity that it was useless for any 
aspirant to dream of reaching the pinnacle on 
^rhich their own towering genius had alighted, 
he withdrew from their society, and decided that 
the time had come for him to make his mark. 
So he sat down at his writing-table in his luxurious 
rooms to do it. 

Alas! the world's surface is hard and polished, 
and the marking of it requires an incisive pen 
driven with concentrated force. Charlie's imple- 
ment was hke the old, everlasting .pencil which 
one filched, as a child, from some antiquated work- 
box ; it would bend before it would write, and 
spoiled paper without leaving legible words. To 
drop metaphor, he found that there was no new 
thought in his mind worth transcribing, and that 
he had not sufficient gift of tune and diction to 
produce verse readable for the sake of those qualities 
alone. 

Then he had a bitter moment. All he had 
desired and dreamed of a few years ago was now 
his, but he had lost or never possessed the power 
to make use of it in the way which he would have 
chosen. " Either I am a brainless ass," he said 
to himself, "or I have had too much London, 
too much of other people's ideas, and they have 
choked off my own. I will give it one more chance, 
and go away for a change. That is what Stevenson 
did when he got stuck in ' Treasure Island.' I 
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wiU go and see the East, and if I cannot write after 
that, I will give up the culture of everything but 
wheat and fat cattle, and be a happy fool for the 
rest of my Ufe. It is worth finding out, anyhow." 
This was a sane conclusion, which showed that 
if CharUe were something less than a poet neither 
was he altogether a fool. To the East he went, 
and enjoyed his wanderings greatly, though he 
found " London " in every place he visited, on 
every liner he boarded, in every port where his 
liner stopped. Gk)od-looking, cheery, frankly in- 
terested in all he saw, he was a deUghtful com- 
panion, and many a party would gladly have 
counted him in its numbers for months at a time. 
His music was enchanting of its kind ; he was 
willing to sing anything he was asked for — ^love 
songs for the girls on the promenade deck, hjonns 
for the missionaries in the second cabin, or the 
latest " wheeze '* from the music halls for the men 
in the smoking-room. Charhe and his mandolin 
could have travelled round the world, free of 
expense, on millionaires' yachts from year's end to 
year's end ; and the sweet notes of his well-trained 
voice had opened more than one heiress's heart 
to him, had made more than one married woman 
weep in secret over life's mistakes (the mistake 
generally took the form of a kind, steady, un- 
musical husband who was sorry when his wife 
could not manage to keep within her allowance), 
and Charlie's last success had been one which 
filled him with compunction and dismay, for he 
had caused a palQ Uttle Scottish governess, whose 
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lover had been killed at Magersfontein, to go into 
hysterics one night when he sang : 

"Oh, you'll tak' the high road and I'll tak' the low road. 
And I'll be in Scotland before ye 1 " 

But, with all these experiences, Chariie had been 
spared one dispensation — he had not fallen in 
love. 

After months of travelling, during which he had 

scarcely heard a word of anything but English, 

he made up his mind that if he could not break 

away from roaming London he might as weU go 

back at once to Mayfair. There must be, he told 

himself, something in this Eastern world more 

apart — more solemn, less familiar, than that which 

he had as yet encountered. So, when he reached 

Japan, he inquired for a teacher instead of for a 

guide, resolving, at the cost of any trouble, to gain 

at least an idea of the language and thoughts of 

the people among whom he proposed to remain 

for awhile. 

He and the teacher were something of a sur- 
prise to one another. Charlie, waiting in his hotel 
sitting-room, expected to receive an elderly gentle- 
man in flowing robes, with huge horn spectacles 
and long white beard, a modem repetition of the 
immortal Kobo Daishi, the patron saint of 
scholars in Japan. It gave him quite a shock 
when a correct little visiting card, bearing the 
name and address of Mr Katsura Nakayama, 
Graduate of Princeton College, was put into his 
hands. This was immediately followed by the 
appearance of a slight, dark young man in a suit 
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of blue seige, with a red tie, who addressed him in 
fluent and unmistakable American. 

On his part, Mr Nakayama had decided that 
his new pupil would prove to be some pale and 
earnest missionary intent on translating revivalist 
hynms into Confucian numbers. His brow cleared 
visibly when he found himself shaking hands with 
a young athletic4ooking man, whose face was 
far too full of fun and good humour to belong to 
one burdened with cares about other people's 
souls, and whose suit of light tweeds bore no re- 
semblance to any clerical uniform which had yet 
landed in Yokohama. 

" You wish to learn Japanese ? V inquired the 
professor after the first civiUties had been ex- 
changed and cigarette smoke was mellowing the 
atmosphere. " Colloquial, or the written language ? 
Perhaps both ? " 

" What is colloquial ? " Charlie asked. " A dialect 
spoken on the Bund and nowhere else, I suppose ? 
No, thanks ; I want to be able to a^ questions 
— and understand the answers too— from here to 
Hakodate. I want to talk and read and write, 
and feel generally at home, which I do not at all 
at this moment. Awful cheek, I suppose. They say 
it is pretty difl&cult. How long will it take me ? " 

" From five to ten years, if you hustle," replied 
the other, with a gleam of amusement in his black 
eyes. 

"Ah,** said Charlie imperturbably ; "and how 
much less if you hustle ? I did not know I was 
taking on a lifer ! ** 
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The Japanese thought his new patron was making 
fun of him, and became rather dignified. " My 
time and energies belong to you this journey, 
sir," he rephed gravely. " I am not in the habit 
of buncoing my employers. If you are as much 
in earnest as I am you will make it a record tiip. 
Let's start in right here. Got any books ? ' 

*' But — as to remuneration ? " stammered Bar- 
rington, rather taken aback by the other man's 
direct methods. 

Mr Nakayama bowed stiffly. 

Charlie thought he had not made his meaning 
clear, and went on : " You see, it's like this, I do 
want all your time and energies, as you very nicely 
put it. I want you to travel with me, and talk 
for me and to me, and give me lessons in railway 
trains, and tell me about the places we go to, you 
know. Now, what sort of salary ought I to offer 
you ? It is much better to settle these things 
* right here.' " And he smiled kindly at the 
Princeton graduate. 

" I am not a guide, sir," said Nakayama, " but 
I will do what I can to make your travels pleasing 
— and instructive. For the rest, that which suits 
you will be quite agreeable to me." 

" How am I to know what is right ? " murmured 
Charlie irritably, unaware that questions of pa5nnent 
in a case of this kind could never, in Nakayama's 
code, be discussed between gentlemen, but should 
be settled through a third party. 

There was short silence, and then Barrington 
said : '^ I used to pay my tutor two hundred pounds 
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a year. Would that rate suit you ? Mind» I 
have no intention of staying for more than a few 
months. You ought to know that before you 
decide." 

Now, to tell the truth, Katsura Nakayama, 
like many another well-bom and well-educated 
Japanese, was desperately poor. He had been 
all but starving himself for a long time past in 
order to try and save enough to send an orphaned 
younger brother to the American university where 
he himself had studied to such good purpose. Six 
months of Mr Barrington's munificent pay would 
mean five himdred good American dollars. The 
boy could start in June. Katsura was so over- 
joyed that a slow flush mounted to his face and 
tinned its paleness red. But he bowed deeply, 
and spoke without a trace of emotion. "That 
wiU fix me," he said. " You are very generous, 
sir. I would have done it with pleasure for the 
advantage of your company." 

" Then that is all right ! " Charlie exclaimed, 
much relieved. " Now you had better go and 
get your traps, and we can take the 5.20 train to 
Miyanoshita." 

" Trunk or gripsack ? " asked Nakayama very 
seriously. 

" Both, if you like," was CharUe's reply. " We 
shall not see the Bimd for a month or two, so take 
all you are going to want." 

" It is an odd type of preceptor," mused CharUe 
as he watched his new acquaintance trot down 
the Bund with a bulky sun umbrella in one hand 
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and a square parcel rolled up in a purple handker- 
chief in the other. "Not a bit what I expected, 
but a decent, nice chap, and I daresay he knows 
something besides schoolboy American. Now for 
lunch/' 

Precisely at half-past four Nakayama returned. 

Banington, standing in the porch of the Grand 

Hotel, had been watching his approach for some 

time before his identity revealed itself. A curious 

group had turned on to the Bimd from a side street, 

and CharUe glanced at it with vague amusement, 

wondering what it signified. A small wooden 

box, heavily roped, was being carried between 

a man on the one side and a boy on the other. 

Various bundles were attached to it by different 

bits of string ; a pair of boots, tied together by the 

laces, dangled below ; a red blanket, tightly rolled, 

was stuffed through the cord on top, and on this 

lay a straw hat ineffectually wrapped in newspaper 

which fluttered madly in the breeze off the bay. 

A bundle tied up in a yellow handkerchief bobbed 

beneath, suggesting a carter's dinner. The boy 

who grasped the box on one side was a slender 

youth in a striped cotton robe. His head was 

bare, his feet shod with clogs, and he was laughing 

and gesticulating gaily. 

The other porter was dressed in foreign fashion 
as far as his knees, from which point his legs were 
encased in white linen gaiters, and these strapped 
down over elastic-sided shoes.. A bowler hat 
pushed well back on his head seemed to indicate 
that he found portering warm work, and in his 
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left hand he carried a bulging umbrella, with green 
tassels fl}dng round the stick — an umbrella which 
CharUe had seen that morning. 

They came to the hotel entrance, mounted the 
steps, and slowly deposited their queer burden. 
Then Katsura mopped his brow, placed his hat at a 
correct angle, and, looking round, recognised Charlie. 

^* I am m time, I thibk," he said a Uttle anxiously ; 
** we'll make that train all right, Mr Barrington. 

" Why on earth did you not take a jinrikky ? 
asked his pupil. ^' Fancy carrying all that stujS 
yourself ! " And he looked at the green-painted 
box with fastidious dismay. 

"Too expensive," replied Nakayama without 
a trace of embarrassment. " My brother helps me — 
saves fifteen cents." 

The bareheaded boy came forward, and bowed 
to CharUe with the dignity of a Court Chamber- 
lain. " I wishing thank you, sir," he said in slow, 
clear English, " for kindness to our family. Trust 
journey prosperous being, and as to study, rapid 
advantageous." 

" You speak English ? " exclaimed the astonished 
foreigner. " How clever you men are ! But I say, 
Nakayama San, if everybody speaks English here 
what is the use of my learning Japanese ? It 
seems quite superfluous, doesn't it ? " 

Nakayama turned pale. " Most interesting 
lingo," he murmured ; " and there is no English 
up country— oh, no Enghsh at all ! " 

"Thank Heaven!" ejaculated Charlie. "I 
thought I had been running away from the old 
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thing round the world in vain ! But it is wonderful 
that you should speak it so well/' he added, turning 
to the boy, and fearing lest he should have been 
thoughtless enough to hurt his feelings. "Where 
did you learn ? Have you ever been out of 
Japan ? " 

" My brother some teaching," repUed the lad 
proudly. " Next year America hoping." 

Katsum looked at him with beaming eyes. Yes, 
he would save every penny of his salary ; he would 
not g*|j) ne.-r the girl he had been in love with for 
years, lest the sight of her should tempt him to 
use it in getting married. It should all go for the 
boy ; and next year young Goyetsu would acquire 
the use of the article and the tense which present 
such obstacles to these clever sons^ of the East, 
to these men who have spoken all their Uves a 
language so compUcated and elaborate that it has 
been necessary to eliminate the article and con- 
junction (and in many cases the tense) as im- 
possible superfluities of speech until man's Ufe 
on earth shall be lengthened a few decades beyond 
its present term. 

Charlie effected the transference of Nakayama's 
belongings to a box of his own, the loan of which 
the professor accepted with much gratitude and 
many hmnble scruples as to using such an expen- 
sive article. The green trunk was deposited 
with Barrington's superfluous luggage in th^ hotel 
storeroom, and the two men, according to Naka- 
yama's phraseology, "made" the 5.20 train to 
Miyanoshita. 

N 
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In the course of a few weeks they took many 
walks together, and spent a considerable number 
of hours over Chamberlain's enchanting '" Hand- 
book of Colloquial Japanese," the text enlarged 
and illustrated by Nakayama's explanations and 
stories. Barrington was deUghted ; his com- 
panion's unfailing good temper, intelligence, and 
resource brought a new and healthy interest 
into life, and the EngUshman felt that he had, 
indeed, succeeded in leaving London behind at 
last. He had found what his spirit needed — afresh 
wide horizons for eyes and mind. 

A happy change came over Barrington at this 
time. In the simple Ufe he led with one frank and 
humble - minded companion, some artificial lay^^ 
of conceit and conventionality, which had been 
slowly growing upon him since he became his own 
master, dropped away. He was no longer the 
centre of his own conscious attention, for that 
was kept employed on more useful subjects. 
Nakayama treated him with a consideration which 
seemed to reverse the relative positions of teacher 
and pupil ; CharUe's inevitable mistakes and 
crude apprehensions were received with sober 
patience, and the facts, whether of grammar, 
history, or ethnology, explained with such com- 
pleteness tiiat there was no room left for error 
on the point in question should it arise again. 
The amused superiority with which the ordinary 
EngUshman is disposed to regard the Oriental 
gave way to healthy respect not tmtinged with 
humility — ^respect which Katsura Naka}rama most 
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honestly deserved. He had retained two valuable 
qualities which many men of Yoimg Japan are 
unfortunate enough to lose during their long course 
of foreign studies — an overwhelming pride in 
his country's history and institutions, and, on 
points of honour, a personal punctiliousness no less, 
delicate than that of his Samurai forefathers, 
to whom the slightest intentional insult spelt 
the sacred duty of revenge, or, if vengeance im- 
plied any infraction of higher duty or of loyalty, 
suicide. 

CharUe had an unexpected glimpse of these 
inner dispositions, which came to him as a great 
surprise. Misled, perhaps, by Nakayama's cheery 
serviceableness, which seemed to regard no effort 
for his pupil's comfort as in any way derogatory 
to his own dignity, the Englishman had, after but 
light protest, left his companion to pack their 
boxes for a move to Nikko, and had strolled off 
to have a look at the papers while the packing 
was in progress. On his return he found that 
the professor had inadvertently put away some 
trifle which Barrington needed for the journey, 
and, to his own chagrin, a hot rough word escaped 
him in the annoyance of the moment. 

Nakayama paled a little, drew himself up, bowed, 
and left the room. In a few minutes he returned, 
canying a Japanese travelling basket of large 
size. Very deliberately, and taking no notice 
of Barrington's surprise, he transferred to it all 
his own properties from the borrowed box. This 
he closed, took out the key, and handed it to Charlie^ 
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who had got over his bad temper, and was waiting 
in some perplexity for his friend's next move. 

" What is the matter ? " he asked, throwing 
the key down on the table. " Is that box too heavy, 
or what ? You have had no end of trouble in 
packing up already ! " He was ashamed of having 
shown temper, and yet felt that the offence was 
too light to justify an apology. An Englishman 
would have answered on the spot, and then the 
incident would have been forgotten for ever. 

Such was not Nakayama's view of the situation. 
**Sir," he said, "you have put me in a position 
of difficulty. I am up against it. While I am 
using your property, relying on your honourable 
chununiness, you permit yourself to apply to me 
an impolite epithet. The obligation prevents me 
from resenting the rudeness. I must return to 
Yokohama, and consult my friends as to what 
course I should follow. I think it would be better 
for you to have a guide, and if you wish it I will 
fix it for you. I have made a mistake, and I wish 
no other gentleman of my country to do the same. 
Good-morning, Mr Barrington, sir. You have 
my address card in the city, and I wiD beg j^u 
to let me know where you outspan in a few days* 
time." 

And again he drew himself up stiffly, and met 
CharUe's amazed stare with blazing eyes and 
quivering lips. 

It would be impossible to describe the English- 
man's feelings when the purport of this harangue 
became clear to him. Remorse, amusement, 
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profound surprise at that which he now discovered 
behind his companion's good nature and ex- 
terior humiUty, as well as a rising respect, which 
made him feel rather small in his own eyes — all 
these kept him speechless for a few seconds. Then 
he jumped up, and looked Nakayama straight 
in the face. 

" I^beg your pardon," he said ; " I have behaved 
hke a brute. I am sorry, and it shall not occur 
again. Will you shake hands ? " 

Nakayama put out his hand, and CharUe wrung 
the cold slender fingers with earnest cordiality. 

" Thank you, Nakayama," he said ; " you are 
a real sportsman, and can give me points and a 
beating." 

The Japanese found it hard to speak. His 
dearest hopes had seemed to be struck down, and 
now the rehef was almost too great to be borne. 
All right, Mr Harrington," he murmured. 
Dry up, please; the thing is forgotten." 
Months afterwards Charlie asked him what 
he had intended to do. 

" If you had not so kindly apologised," he re- 
plied, " I might have felt obUged to commit suicide. 
You see, there was the trunk." 

After that, Charhe walked warily with his genial 
friend. 

Ill 

THE bright Japanese winter had melted into 
showery spring, and spring was forgotten in 
summer's triumphant outburst of Ught and heat. 
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and still Charles Barrington and Katsura Nakayama 
were stud}dng together, and the Englishman had 
said no word of returning to his home. North 
and south they wandered, and CharUe's spoken 
Japanese was almost fluent, his interest in the 
country still vivid, and his appreciations educated 
and refined to a degree which he would have believed 
impossible in his self-satisfied judgments of a year 
ago. 

" It is not only the eternal beauty of it all," 
he said to Nakayama — " the land is the very home 
and shrine of beauty — ^but it is what Ues behind 
that makes the charm : the stories of love and 
heroism, of battle and carnage, of idyUic tender- 
ness and inconceivable ferocity, the corruption 
and the simplicity. Why, it is haunted with 
the ghost of every crime and every virtue that 
has cursed or blessed the human race. Europe 
seems elementary in comparison." 

" I am glad you Uke the country," the professor 
replied soberly. '^ It has a great past and a great 
future. May I ask a favour ? I should, if con- 
venient to you, wish to go home for a few days." 

" Have I offended him again ? " thought 
Charlie. He was sometimes disappointed that 
the other did not attempt to foUow him in his 
metaphysical flights, always retaining his calm 
practical view of life in spite of his pupil's poetic 
ravings. ''He is as complex as he is unimagina- 
tive. Well, fortunately, there is no trunk in the 
question this time, and I know I have not been 
swearing at him." 
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Nakayama thought that Banington's silence 

betokened displeasure, and hastened to explain 

his motives. His speech had lost much of its 

American quaintness during his intercourse with 

the englishman, but in moments, of excitement 

he reverted to it still. " I hope you won't think 

I am going back on you in asking for a few days* 

vacation," he said, with a smile which made his 

pale face very attractive. " You have been so 

good to me that I should want to kick myself 

if I put you to any inconvenience. But it is like 

this. I have saved that thundering fine salary 

yoii have been giving me, to send my brother 

to college in the States. He can start right away 

now with some other fellows who are going next 

week, and I surmise I ought to get the youngster 

fixed up for clothes and things and put him on 

board. It seems kind of right — see ? " 

" Of course ! " said Charlie, secretly reUeved. 
** What a good chap you are. I suppose he is 
dehghted?" 

" We have been preparing for this ever since 
I returned from the States," was the reply. " Yes ; 
I think he will make good use of providential 
opportunity. I am very grateful to you, Mr 
Barrington. Please let me say that I can never 
repay the benefit but that I will always try to 
do so." 

Charlie, the impressionable, felt moved at the 
man's single-hearted devotion to his younger 
brother, and put out his hand, saying, with almost 
a tremor in his voice : " That is all right, old man* 
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And, I say, don't call me ' Mr ' an3rthmg, any 
more, please; I don't like it. That boy is very 
lucky to have you look after him as you do. No- 
body ever took so much trouble for me ! " 

" You were rich, you see," repUed Nakayama. 
"Thank you very much; I will go to-morrow 
morning, please." 

" The root and ground of the whole matter ! " 
said Charlie to himself when he was alone — " I 
was rich, so nobody had to love me enough to 
make sacrifices for me. I suppose money is a 
great thing, but it has often to do duty for much 
better ones." 

He did not ask himself whether he were capable 
of making sacrifices for others; that test lay 
before him. 

They had been sta3dng in a cottage which Charlie 
had rented from a Japanese for the summer months. 
He began to be tired of moving constantly about 
in the warm weather, and he felt that it would 
be pleasant to have a place he could call his own 
even for a time. He needed less to rest his mind 
from new impressions than to order those already 
received; and he was one who had never been 
afraid of soUtude. It fitted well into his mood 
that Nakayama should leave him for a few dsiys. 

The cottage was a dainty building, all open 
to the air in the daytime, and smelling of sweet 
woods and fresh mats. It stood on a low dune 
just above high-water mark, near Horiychi, and 
was sheltered by a belt of old pines, twisted and 
bent by the strong sea-breezes, but valiant and 
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lusty still. Their bronze-hued trunks and dark 
branches made a sombre setting for the view across 
the bay, this last one wide sheet of misty blue 
and silver, with Fujiyama's perfect outline floating 
in ghostly grace against the cr3^tal sky. 

Naka3rama had provided two quiet and efficient 
servants, who prepared the simple meals and 
kept the place in exquisite order. There were 
long chairs in the deep, shady verandah, CharUe's 
books and mandoUn almost filled the Uttle sitting- 
room, and a few Japanese paintings in harmony 
with the surroundings hung on the walls. The 
wide, low rooms were hung round with gauze net- 
tings, to keep out mosquitos and other unwelcome 
insects ; and there was a bathroom which nearly 
rivalled the. sea in its suggestions of watery cool- 
ness. What could youth and health want more ? 
The evening after Nakayama's departure CharUe 
sat long in the verandah, watching the moonlight 
turn the world to silver, and listening to the soft 
recurring splash of the waves on the shore below. 
It was June, and the day had been warm and 
drowsy, but now a little wind had sprung up out 
of the West, and was rustling the pine branches 
and turning the sea into a broad network of silver 
ripples under the moon. 

Barrington came and stood at the head of a 
short fiight of steps which led from the pines straight 
down to the sands. 

" What^a night ! " he mused. " It is a waste of 
opportunities not to be in love at this time of year ! 
Here I am, eight and twenty, and I have wasted 
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my life so completdy over books and fads that I 
have not a single suitable sentimental memory 
to call up when the calendar cries out for one ! 
I wonder what * it * feels like ? I wish my fate 
would come swinuning up, with wet white arms, 
out of the sea. Where are you, my one girl ? 
Now is your time, if ever ! And probably you are 
whirling round a hot ballroom in London, in some 
idiot's arms, quite unconscious of the treasure 
that awaits you. Why has * it ' not happened 
to me yet ? That woman on the ship thought 
that it had, but she was quite mistaken. How 
tired I was, before it was over ! Thank Heaven ! 
I never met her afterwards." 

For CharUe was too good-natured not to flirt 
a little when he found it was expected of him, 
and his affair with a brown-eyed, red-haired Ken- 
tucky goddess had provided a good deal of gossip 
for a certain ship's company the year before. 

A pucker came over his brow as he recalled some 
incidents of that voyage. Then he shook him- 
self, as if to cast it aU away from him, and strolled 
down to the lonely, moonlit shore. His boat was 
rocking on the water, moored by a rope to a great 
stone. Suddenly a desire to be out at sea took 
possession of him. He looked round rather shame- 
facedly. No; there was no one to watch him 
if he chose to make a fool of himself, so he would 
fetch the little mandolin which had been such a 
faithful companion of his many moods, and they 
would go out and make music together where there 
would be none to listen. Nakayama was not very 
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S3m[ipathetic about European music; he always 
said, deprecatingly, that his ear was not sufficiently 
trained to appreciate it, and Charlie had let it 
drop for a time. 

But to-night the old longing for it was upon him ; 
he quickly ascended the steps, and entered the 
house, found the small melon-shaped instnmient 
in the dark, and ran back to his boat. In a few 
minutes he was puUing out, with long crisp strokes 
that fringed his path with diamonds, and the skiff 
danced away from shore and headed for Enoshima^ 
The oarsman seemed to have taken that direction 
unconsciously. Perhaps the current set towards 
Enoshima that night in more senses than one. 
A vague unrest was upon Charhe, and it was a joy 
to be out alone in the haunted night, its cool breeze 
blowing through his hair, and his Ufe's pulses 
tingling to the warm magic of the southern moon. 
If life could be so sweet for its own undivided 
' sake, what, he wondered, must dual happiness 
be like ? Ah ! surely it was waiting for him some- 
where, veiled yet radiant, all and safely his ! 

In silence, only broken by the splash of the oars, 
he pulled easily for nearly an hour, his young 
muscles unconscious of fatigue. Then he hoisted 
the s^, and let the wind carry him along for a 
time till he found that he was under the lee of 
Enoshima. To its landward side lay the village 
and harbour; but these he sought not — ^he was 
in no mood for the habitations of men. So he 
lowered sail and rowed round the point to the 
south, then rested on his oars, and let the boat 
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rock at will on the swell which broke in soft fringes 
of foam against grey rocks and pebbled shore. 

The trees hung almost over the water at this 
spot, and faint scents of myrtle and camellia were 
wafted down to him. 

'* My girl/' he said softly, '* I am going to sing 
to you now ! Wherever you are, Usten — Glisten — 
and want me as I want you." 

Then he sang as he had never sung before. The 
golden sound filled the night. The brooding woods 
thrilled with music, and the moon herself seemed 
hanging low to hear. 

The next moment was one which Barringtcm 
would remember to the last hour of his life, for 
out of the solitude came the airy answer, wild and 
sweet, as note of nightingale at dawn. The man's 
heart leapt with strange dehght; and then, for 
a few enchanted bars, those two voices floated 
in unison between earth and sky. 

" My girl has answered ! " cried the lover who 
had never loved, and when she ceased he rowed 
towards her hiding-place. 

He found her dainty footprints, and followed 
in hot pursuit, and called his greeting to her in song. 
And once again, from far above him, the full sweet 
strain rang out from Him6's Ups. 

'' Come back, come back," cried Barrington 
in English ; '' I have been looking for you so long ! 
Ah, come back to me ! " And he stood at the foot 
of the cliff, looking up to the open ledge where 
he thought the n)anph must pass if she pursued 
her chosen path. Kim6 was still in the shadow 
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of the rock, and could see him where he stood, 
with upraised hands, in the broad moonlight. 
She felt no more fear of him now ; he was good 
to behold, and looked most true and kind. Then 
she saw something else ; his boat was lifting on the 
incoming tide, and in a few moments more would 
float quietly out to sea. 

She stepped into the open space on the ledge 
and pointed to the boat, smiling the while. He 
cotdd see her shining eyes and parted Ups, her 
light figure against the rocky background, her 
arm gleaming like warm ivory in the moon rays 
as the sleeve fell back with her gesture. The 
breeze lifted a few strands of her long hair and 
played with them for a moment. 

" Come down, little sister ! " he cried, remember- 
ing his Japanese now. He was afraid to look 
in the direction to which she was pointing lest 
she should disappear as he turned his head. But 
Him^, secure on her craggy perch, gazed down 
at him, sur^Mised to hear him speak her own lan- 
guage. "Come out in my boat on the sea," he 
pleaded, " and we will sing together again." 

" The boat has gone alone ! " she answered, 
with a silvery laugh. He turned quickly then 
and saw it lifting on the filling tide. 

" Come and help me to catch it ! " he said boldly. 
" Would you let a poor stranger be wrecked on 
your island ? " 

Him6 took the proposition seriously. " Run," 
she cried ; " the currents are strong, but you can 
save it yet ! I will come and help you." 
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** Come, then," he replied ; " I will not stir till 
you come down ! " 

** These poor foreigners are all mad," thought 
Him6. ''A beautiful boat Uke that, too!" 

And she started to dimb down the face of the 
cliff, slipping lightly as a snowflake from one foot- 
hold to another. In a moment she was at his side. 
He caught her hand, to make sure she was flesh 
and blood, and together they ran, breathless and 
laughing, to the water's edge, marking the velvet 
sand with prints of small bare foot and sharp boot 
heel side by side. But for his grasp of her hand 
Him6 would have reached the spot first. 

" Why did I take out the oars, I wonder ? " 
said Charlie to himself, as his foot struck against 
one at water mark. ** I don't remember doing it ! " 

" The boat is in deep water already," exclaimed 
Him6, looking distressed for his loss. " Can you 



swim ? " 



A demon of naughtiness must have taken posses- 
sion of Barrington, for he shook his head, and tried 
to look regretful. He wanted to see those white 
arms cleaving the tide. 

*' Then I must ! " said the girl, and began to un- 
wind her sash. Their points of view seemed wider 
apart than the hemispheres which gave them birth ; 
but England said something in CharUe's ear. 

" Hold on ! " he cried, " Fll get it." And his 
jacket flew in one direction, his shoes in another. 

'^Take hold of this, and I will pull you in," 
she said, holding out one end of her long girdle. 
" It is going farther ; oh ! make haste." 
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He forgot that he could have taken an oar with 
him, and plunged out with a splash, holding the 
streamer which she paid out to him as he swam. 
She had to kilt up her Uttle skirts and wade after 
him to make it long enough. 

** All right," he sang out as his hand grasped 
the tilted gunwale. " Now, hold tight." He ran 
the sash through a rowlock, and, holding it with 
one hand, started to swim back to shore. As 
she had said, a strong current raced by just there, 
and he was glad of her guidance on the line. In 
a few minutes he was beside her again, shaking 
the water from his hair, and looking down at her 
with a smile of triumph which she ascribed entirely 
to the recovery of the boat. 

" You darling," he murmured, " how enchanting 
of you to have waited till now ! And to think 
of your coming in a kimono after all." 

" I do not understand," she said, for he had 
spoken in English. 

He repUed in her own tongue. " I said you 
must come out with me in the boat now that you 
have helped me to rescue it." 

" Why ? " she asked, looking up at him with 
wonder in her eyes. 

" Because that is the custom of my country ! " 
he asserted. " Come for a httle while, and I will sing 
to you. Then I will bring you safely back, and 
you shall keep the boat." He understood what 
a treasure it had appeared in her eyes. 

But, then, how will you get home ? " she asked, 
and why shotdd you give me your beautiful 
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boat ? I have often wished for one, but oh, dear ! 
they cost so much money. Will not your parents 
be very angry if you give yours away ? " 

CharUe looked at her for a moment in silence ; 
his training made it hard for him to believe in such 
complete simplicity and innocence. She met his 
gaze without a shade of embarrassment, and was 
evidently waiting for answers to her questions. 

He gave them, one by one, using the terms 
in which Nakayama had taught him that ladies 
should be addressed. 

" I am not in the least anxious to go home, 
your ladyship. I give you the boat because I think 
it will please you. Englishmen have no parents 
as you understand the term. Are you satisfied ? " 

" What extraordinary people ! " said the girl, 
examining him in her turn, and wondering a little 
as to his sanity. His face must have reassured 
her. " I will come," she said ; " and I thank you, 
for you do me great kindness. A boat is better 
than a husband for a girl of Enoshima. But do 
not call me lady ; I am only Him6, the shell 
gatherer, very poor, and quite ignorant." 

There was such majesty of humility in the quiet 
words that Charlie felt rebuked for his flippancy. 

" Please come," he said gently ; " I will teach 
you to row, and then we will sing, if you 
like." 

It was high midnight, and the world was silent 
but for the whisper of the sea. Him6 sat in the 
bow of the boat, and forgot herself, her companion, 
everything earthly, in the peace and glory around 
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her. Many a time she had longed to put out on the 
silver road that led away to the tender star-veiled 
distance, and now the fulfilling of her wish satisfied 
lier imilost soul. Charlie rowed in silence till 
they were far out on the argent tide ; then he 
rested on his oars and looked at the girl, who had 
forgotten that he was there. 

** Is it good, little one ? " he asked. 
** I am happy," she said, turning to him. " Now, 
^rO] you sing again ? " 

He shipped the oars, and took up the Sorrento 
mandolin, and sang for her. Love songs, death 
soi3gs, happy catches of old-world mirth, haunting 
ballads of the misty North — the night rang with 
sweet sound ; and when she joined in, following 
at first with shy, low notes, and then leading on 
triumphantly in exultation at this new strange 
power that was bom in her, there was more than 
music in the air. The mystic pulse of the world 
itself seemed to throb in those two young voices, 
and to the man at least some of the unguessed 
secrets of Life's best things were made clear. Years 
afterwards, in some passing moment of doubt 
or gloom, the remembrance would come back to 
him and light his way. He had drunk for the 
first time at the stainless springs of being ; should 
his lips ne'er taste of their sweetness again, one j 
bit of his heart could never grow old. 

" It is enough," she said at last ; " take me 
home now." Him6 was spent and pale ; it seemed 
to her that she was like some plant of the sea 
that had floated all its life in languorous dimness 
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in the depths and had suddenly risen to the sur- 
face to meet light and air and glory face to face. 
The little shadow plant could bear no more just 
now. 

" Where I found you ? " he asked, and the words 
were tender as a caress. 

She bent her head, and as he rowed back to the 
dark land and brooding woods she looked at him 
steadily, as if to learn her dream by heart. White 
brow and dark gold hair, grey eyes and strong, 
sweet mouth, fair, straight arms that played with 
the oars and made the skiff shoot like a live thing 
over the sea. Where had she known them all 
before that they should fill her with such joy 
in their comeliness ? The men of her own land 
had been the aliens. Here was her god of dreams. 

When they reached the cove it lay in pearly 
shadow, for the morning was not far off, and the 
moon hung low and golden in the west. Barrington 
sprang out and Ufted her over the side.. For a 
moment they stood together in the fragrant darkness. 

" May I come with you ? " he whispered, stooping 
down to look into her face. 

She shook her head, but laid her hand timidly 
on his arm. " To-morrow night ; come back then ! " 
she said. 

He stooped again and kissed the hand. Then 
she broke away and took the path to her home. 
Neither of them remembered CharUe's promise 
to give her the boat. 
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IV 



\ I "HE next afternoon, when the eastern side of 
^ the island lay in shade, the old priest of the 
lonely temple came out on his doorstep and stood 
looking down on the bosky masses of vivid green, 
still quivering with the sunshine that had steeped 
them . through the long fiery day. In another hour 
all would be calm and grey. Yes; it was cool 
enough now for the old man to dimb to the summit 
of the hill, where level shafts of sunlight were 
still flaring through the tree trunks. Sakura's 
broken doorstep and her crumbling wooden bench 
\ would be burning to the touch, but good resting 
ground for aged bones. The time had come for 
Akibara San to have that talk with her which 
had been put off so long. He was growing very 
old now, the hour might sound for him soon, and 
the child was really a child no longer. Some- 
thing must be done. 

He left his lodge open, for no one would dream 
of robbing the priest. Then he went into the 
dim and deserted sanctuary where so few came 
to pray in these godless dajrs. It was swathed 
with cobwebs, and the gilded carving of the shrine 
only shone out here and there with a dull gleam, 
where some fretted comer broke through the soft 
colourless dust that had been gathering ever3rwhere 
for years past like a slo\dy - spreading shroud. 
The priest's sight was failing, and he had no acol3rte. 
None would tend Benten Sama*s altar when her 
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last servant should be laid to rest at her feet. He 
and the goddess were ghosts together in a ^rorld 
that had forgotten its gods. 

Akibara did not stop to pray. If he did not 
hasten, the night would drop its sudden darkness 
on the road ere he could return, and Benten herself 
must have grown too old by this time to flash 
out in helpful radiance on his path. Benten, 
whom he had served so faithfully, had not spoken 
to her henchman for many a year. Well, he would 
make up the tally of prayers to-morrow ; to-day 
he must carry out his mission for the child. 

Feeling along the edge of the altar he found 
the mimic door which had been brave in scarlet 
and gold fifty years ago. It shielded to his touch, 
and, opening, showed, just visible in the inner 
darkness, a small carved figure of the goddess 
rising from a swirl of the sea. The priest's fingers 
felt for something they had placed behind the 
figure many years ago. Yes ; it was safe, though 
thick with fine dust and clanmiy with the sea- 
damps which would creep into the most secret 
places of Benten's island. Akibara drew out a 
square package wrapped in some unrecognisable 
material, and at once dropped it into his hang- 
ing sleeve. Then he closed the little doors, and 
came out into the cool grey twilight of the grove. 

Slowly, and leaning heavily on his staff, he took 
the narrow path which led through the trees to 
the smnmit of the island. Here a small plateau 
gave space for a few ilexes to shelter a grey stone 
lantern which seemed to bejstaring at the sun 
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from its hollow eye. From this spot even 
Akibara's dim sight could discern the ocean, 
stretched vdde in scales of rose and gold, each 
ripple rising as if to catch the last reflection from 
the orbed crimson of the sinking sun. A path 
descended in steep degrees from the plateau to 
Sakura's cottage, and had the priest's eyes been 
younger he could have made her out wha« she 
sat, a shrunken figure in faded blue, gazing out 
over the sea, as if she still hoped that her brave 
boys would sail home to her from the stmset. 

Something made her turn her head, and she 
saw the venerable man moving towards her. In 
an instant she was on her feet, and went forward 
to greet him ; these two had some memories in 
common, although the dignity of the priest's calling 
raised him immeasurably above the old peasant 
woman in the eyes of the community. 

Sakura's greeting was full of respect. "Con- 
descend to rest on this seat, august wisdom," 
she said as she led him to the low bench. " I 
will fetch a cushion to place upon it, also some 
imworthy tea for your refreshment. It is a 
great honour that you should come to visit me." 

" Nay," he repUed ; " I desire nothing but a 
little speech of you, Sakura San. The time is short, 
and the night is at hand ; sit down, and let us talk. 
My heart is heavy because of the child Him6." 

" But she is well, most reverend," exclaimed 
the old woman in surprise, "and good and in- 
dustrious as any girl can be. Why i^ould you be 
anxious about Him6 ? " 
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The priest did not answer at once. His face 
was turned away, and Sakura could only see the 
outline of the sunken cheek. Suddenly he looked 
round at her, and some fire was burning in his 
sorrowful eyes. "We did great wrong,** he said, 
** when we let the orphan girl go to that barbarian 
from the West. Shall her daughter follow her ? " 

Sakura seemed not to have heard the last part 
of his speech. Her face had been drawn into a 
sharp contortion of pain at the first words. In 
a moment she spoke fretfully, as one brought 
face to face with misdeeds past repair. 

" How could we help it ? " she said. ** It ap- 
peared good. There was no one to provide for 
her here. Could you keep her as an acoljrte ? 
Could I take her ? I was a widow, with my poor 
starving grandchildren to feed ! The man was 
rich ; he seemed kind. How could we know that 
he had the heart of a devil ? " 

" Did we ask ? " was the old man's stern rcidy. 
" He gave me money for the temple, and I said 
he was pious. My temple is in ruins ! He gave 
you money to feed and clothe your grandsons, 
and the sea swallowed them. We were covetous, 
Sakura San. We took his money and told our- 
selves lies about his goodness, and our old age 
will not be long enough for our repentance." 

" Why do you say all this ? Why do you torment 
me now ? " cried the woman, trembUng with anger. 
" Have I not atoned ? Have I not cared for the 
child ? Do I not love her more than father and 
mother could have loved ? " 
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You are old, Sakura San," the priest answered ; 

Mrhen you die what will become of *Him6 ? Shall 

ive give her to another demon of the West as we 

gave her mother ? Shall she, being a chaste and 

pious wife, be sent away without even a writing 

of divorce, and her child not know its father's 

name, because he is an impious barbarian who 

cares not whether it Uves or dies ? How could 

ive know, you say ? O Sakura San, we never 

asked. The money made us dumb and blind. 

For our crime Ham went the one road, alone, 

and Him6 seeks it even now. If she finds it, 

'tis we who have shown her the way. Our sin has 

not yet accomplished its course, and we cannot 

arrest it ! " 

Now, indeed, Sakura thought that the old priest 
was wandering in the dreams of dotage. What 
wonder, at his great age ? So she spoke soothingly, 
all her resentment gone. ^* Your wisdom alarms 
itself without cause ! No foreigners come to this 
side of Enoshima, and Him6 has never spoken 
with one yet." 

Akibara turned and looked at his companion. 
** Last night," he said, *' I came past this place 
when you were asleep, and without ceasing to 
meditate on the heavenly truths, as is ever my 
custom when the moon is near the full, I prayed 
for blessings on you and on the child. Then I 
went down towards the shore, wishing to gather 
sea-weed for food. And behold, when I had reached 
the seven pine-trees which hang over the path 
at its steepest, strange sounds of singing came 
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to my ears, and I stood still in fear, for the like 
of that they had not heard for seventeen years. 
And I said to myself : ' Either the demons have 
come up out of the sea to beguile me, or that evil 
one hath returned to seek for his child.' And, 
even as I listened, there came another voice into 
that unholy song — a woman's voice, and this quite 
near to me. Then was t sure that I had chanced 
upon a night of evil power ; and I prayed, and 
looked through the trees to where the woman 
spirit was singing. Sakura San, it was the child 
Hini6, standing by the rock and singing, even like 
the barbarian her father, a song which makes 
not good music in the ears of the wise. And below, 
on the sand, stood a young man, big and * fair. 
I could see that he was one of these sons of sin 
to whom our rulers have opened the gates of the 
land. And he held out his hands, as if entreating 
her, and spoke in our tongue, but roughly, as a 
hedgehog. And she went down to him, and they 
went away on the water, O Sakura San, went 
far out and stayed long ; and when Hime came 
back the moon was moving down the sky, and the 
shore in darkness because of the rocks." 

" Why did you not stop her ? " cried the old 
woman furiously. " You let her go with one of 
our enemies." 

The priest's head sank, and he answered low : 
V I could not move ! A trance was upon me — 
the years had dropped from me like a garment — 
and 1^ was yoimg and you were young, and we 
were wandering on the shore in the summer night 
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before they gave you to that other ; and the sweet- 
ness came back upon me, and held my heart and 
held my feet. Doubtless much vdcked magic was 
in the song and in the night. When the trance 
passed I awoke, old and shivering, and alone. 
The shore was empty of their footsteps, the sea 

empty of the boat. Then I waited '* He 

paused, ^ if exhausted by so much speaking. 

** Go on, I pray you ! " said the old woman, 
leaning forward to look into his face with an ex- 
pression of intense anxiety. " Did you see her 
come back ? " 

^^ Ay ; as the moon sank, Him6 came back. 
And I waited, hidden by the trees, and she came 
up swiftly, her garments wet with the sea, and 
her eyes shining. She passed me, and I followed 
her without speaking, till I saw her enter here. 
And again I waited, fearing the man would also 
follow; but he came not, and when the sun rose 
I went home." 

Sakura hid her face in her hands and groaned, 
and the priest looked out to sea with his dim but 
steady gaze. 

At last he put out his hand and touched his 
companion, and she looked up, her face all pinched 
and grey with trouble. 

" If this thing is a ruling of the gods,'' said 
Akibara, "we must let it be, for we but reap as 
we have sown, and the child's blood answers to 
her kinship; but we will resist it till they show 
their will as to the end. Let us try to find a husband 
for Him6 among our own people, and that quickly. 
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Motira Sayemon the fisherman, whose mother 
keeps a shdl shop» spoke to me three months 
since.** 

" She will not look at him/' cried Sakura, '^ and 
we all know that he could not find a wife before 
because of his mother's evil temper. Shall I send 
the child to be a slave to that shrew ? " 

Then there is Takemoto," persisted the priest. 

He is a good man. His mother is dead; there 
is but one child of the first wife." 

" Never, never ! '* Sakura repUed with vehemence. 
^'Himd shall mother her own children, not those 
of other women ; besides, for all that we are so 
poor, she despises the men of the idand. She 
has strong, proud blood in her veins, and that 
wicked father of hers was certainly a great lord 
in his own country ; she knows that she is not 
one who should mate with a peasant." 

"We are but peasants," said the priest gently, 
" 3^t she respects and obeys us, old friend ! " 

"That is different," the woman declared; "she 
is a pious child, and her heart is pure, and full of 
gratitude and veneration ; but the others she 
despises, and the man she would choose would 
be one who would never look at a poor shell girl 
of Enoshima." 

They sat silent for a space, in the mute resigna- 
tion of those whose poverty roots them to one 
spot and to one people, whose ignorance shows 
them no loophole in the high wall of circumstance 
which shuts them in. 

"A thought comes to me," said Akibara at 
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last, drawing the dusty packet from his sleeve. 
** In this roll I have kept the writing which the 
man gave Haru when he took her to his home in 
Yokohama. His name is thereon, and it may 
be that we can send to him and ask him to give 
a dowry to the child. The letters come from 
his comitry to this place, for Jurei of the inn re- 
ceived one from a lady who stayed last year in 
Enoshima. With a little money, even two or 
three hundred yen, the Nakodo* could find her 
a husband in the town, a merchant perhaps, or 
even a teacher, for we know that she is of gentle 
blood although it be barbarian." 

" Show me the writing," said Sakura eagerly ; 
" that iS) indeed, a good thought." 

" You cannot read the paper," he replied, " for 
it is in his own unlucky tongue. But the name 
is there." And he carefully undid the outer wrapper, 
disclosing two papers, yellow, and spotted with 
mould. 

"This one," he said, opening a closely-folded 
sheet covered with Japanese characters, " is a copy 
of the paper to which we put our names, Sakura 
San, and it testifies that of our own free will, and 

for the pajnment of certain moneys " he hesitated 

a moment, and the woman spoke. 

** Leave that out, holy one ! " she said shortly. 

But he went on as if he had not heard her — " we 

did consent to give him Haru to wife, and resigned 

an claim of guardianship over her. This other," 

and he took up a stiff yellow envelope which had 

* The accredited go-between for arrangement of marriages: 
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the four letters " O.H.M.S." printed on it, " this 
I cannot read, but I know that these marks signify 
his name, and that also the name of his city is 
written below, for that is the custom of the 
foreigner when he gives a writing. Jurei San 
can read their ugly characters, and I will take it 
to him that he may translate it for us." 

" No," cried the woman feverishly ; " he will 
cheat us, perhaps. Let me look at the writing." 

He spread it out before her, and the two grey 
heads bent low over the lines whose sense was 
sealed for them. There was a printed declaration 
that, on the sixteenth day of June 1886, the 
British Vice-Consul in Yokohama had witnessed 
the marriage of George Barrington of Drumchree 
in Perthshire, N.B., with Ham Takemitsu of 
Enoshima, the consent of her guardians having 
been thereto obtained. There were three or four 
signatures, and two seals — one white, the other 
red — affixed to the document. 

" This did not come with the other," said Sakura ; 
" Ham brought it when she came back to see us — 
when she told us she was so happy, poor child." 

" That is true,** the old man replied ; " I had 
forgotten. The 3^ears are so many ! " And he 
sighed. 

*' I cannot understand," said Sakura at last, 
sighing too. " I fear, most reverend, that there 
is little help in all this for the child. Oh ! put it 
away quickly. Here she comes." 

Him^ stood before them on the failher edge 
of the shallow terrace, having climbed up from the 
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!dtiore with her day's spoils in a basket on her arm. 
Her breath was coming a little quickly, from the 
steepness of the ascent, and she paused a moment 
as she reached the level ground. The sun had 
gone beyond the sea rim now, and, though the 
West was rosy still, faint stars were beginning 
to fret the pale crystal of the upper sky. But 
the light in Him6's eyes was as that of the sun 
at noon, and every line of her body seemed buoyant 
with new joy and strength. 

" 'Tis Haru's self again ! " murmured the old 
priest as he looked at her. 

When Him6 saw those two, sitting together 
and looking towards her as if in fear, she bent in 
salutation, and then came swiftly forward and 
knelt down beside them in playful reverence, 
and placed her basket on Sakura's knee. 

" Look, O Bassan," she cried ; " have I not been 
fortunate to-day ? " And she ran her fingers 
through the heaped up pink shells that sUpped 
off them like a rain of rose leaves. " Never have 
I found so many in a single day all perfect and 
smooth Uke that. But there is something else, 
look ! *' And she drew from her sleeve a long 
sheaf of silvery threads, delicate as spun glass 
and white as rime — one of the rare and lovely 
hyalomena sponges, with which some plzyhH 
fairy endowed Enoshima and no other spot in 
the world besides. 

" You have, indeed, been fortunate, Uttle one ! '* 
said O Bassan, smiUng rather constrainedly. " That 
one will bring you more money than all the rest ! " 
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" I fed suiTOiinded with good fortune/' said the 
gill, looking up with a happy laugh. " Indeed, 
O Bassan, I believe I shall find a nautilus before 
this moon wanes, and then— oh ! then, perhaps, I 
shall find the moon herself." She laughed again, 
and then, with a little sigh of content, laid her 
head against the old woman's knee. 

Sakura's eyes met those of the priest, and they 
exchanged a long, meaning glance above the un- 
conscious head. Then Akibara made a gesture 
of despair. Sakura bent down and turned Hunt's 
face up to her own. Him6 smiled as the knotted 
old fingers caressed her cheek. 

** Little jewel of my heart,'* said Sakura, "' what 
has brought thee all this good luck ? " 

Him^'s face changed, and a veil seemed to be 
drawn across her clear gaze. 

'^Tell me," Sakura insisted; *'it has not come 
alone." 

For answer the girl sprang to her feet and ran 
swiftly to the edge of the terrace, whence she could 
look down on the strip of shore and the wide stretch 
of water beyond. Then she raised her head and 
sang, high and clear, the refrain of the song that 
the priest had heard in the shadow of the trees 
the night before. 

Ere she ceased, the answer came floating up 
through the opal twilight from far, far away, Him6 
turned and walked slowly back to where the old 
folk watched and listened, spellbound. 

** That brought it to me," she said proudly ; *' and 
the gods sent it. Let none question of this thing." 
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Then she left them, and went into the house, 
as if she were an empress dismissing her subjects. 

There was a long silence, the silence of dismay. 

Then Akibara rose and moved to the edge of the 

cU&y and stood there, leaning on his staff and peering 

out over the darkening sea. Sakura came and 

stood beside him vdthout speaking. At last he 

turned to her, saying in a weary voice : " The 

boat comes from the direction of Kamakura, but 

my eyes tell me no more. Sakura San, we are 

poor, and my soul is more feeble than my sight, 

but, by the glory of Benten ! I will go and find out 

this man, and bid him leave our httle dove alone. 

Keep her at home till I return." Then he moved 

away, and took the upward path that led to the 

temple. 

Sakura hurried after him. " Most reverend," 
she cried, '^you cannot go to Kamakura; the 
way is too long. Remember your age and in- 
firmities. You will die on the road, and the child 
will lose your blessed protection for ever." 

But he turned iand faced her with simple dignity. 
•* I shall hve long enough to fulfil this one duty 
before I meet Him6's mother," he said. " Twere 
of httle use to speak to the man here, the girl 
is too near, and reason would not enter into 
his ears, I will find him in his own place. If 
I return not, send Takemoto to seek me and give 
me burial up there where I have lived. He will 
do it for friendship's sake. Farewell." 

And he went up into the shadow of the over- 
hanging trees, and was presently lost to sight. 
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" Y\0 I want Nakayama ? Do I want anybody 
-■— ' but Him6 just now ? Oh, why the everjrthing 
inopportune couldn't he stay away a little loiter ? " 
Thus did Charlie bemoan himsdf as he rose from 
his long chair and began to walk up and down 
with restless steps. A telegram fluttered to the 
ground, torn in many pieces. It had been brought 
by a dusty messenger from the nearest station 
a few minutes earlier, and its contents had caused 
the young man's outburst of impatience. 

He had been living for days in the realisation 
of a dream; the dream alone had hghted the 
waste places of his life for many a year in the past. 
In EngUsh town and country, in London dubs, 
on Scottish hills, he had put aside the obvious 
pleasures and satisfactions which contented other 
men. And he had done this, not from the ascetic's 
motive of self-denial, but, it must be confessed, 
rather from the moral epicurean's dread of losing 
his keenness for strange and delicate foods, for 
some rare feast awaiting him a httle farther on 
his road. 

Whatever the motive, his self-restraint had 
preserved for him the happy freshness and purity 
of early ideals. He had seen, between the lights, 
some faint vision of separate individual loveliness 
floating before him, vanishing, indeed, as he ap- 
proached, but fluttering back if he waited for it; 
he had looked over the heads of his fellows, who 
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saw nothing, and had sworn to himself that he 
would reach and hold his dream-love, if but for one 
day, while he was yet a living man. A tale of his 
boyhood came back to him sometimes — the story 
of the royal viking who would wed no flaxen- 
haired Norse maiden, but asked the sun for a 
bride of his making, and sailed to the South, and 
brought home a dark-eyed, deep-bosomed Greek 
princess to be his queen. 

Not the sun but the summer moon seemed to 
have given him Him^, the island child, as pure 
and perfect as any flower of Nature's handiwork. 
Night after night he had sailed to the embowered 
cove, thinking of her as the breeze brought him 
nearer, loving her more as each daffodil-tinted 
dawn lighted him back to his home. She had 
never failed him ; not once had his greetiug of 
song died away unanswered over the lessening 
spaces of his watery way. Then came the joy 
of seeing her standing where the wavelets broke 
round her feet, her arms outstretched, and his 
welcome shining in her eyes ; the hours of un- 
speakably sweet companionship, when the un- 
tutored girl answered his thought almost as quickly 
as his speech ; the untrammelled isolation of their 
strange friendship, whose name was unrevealed 
to Him6 yet. It was all so divine, so true to the 
best in man and woman, that Barrington knew 
these perfect days of Jtme in Japan, these dreams 
of a few short summer nights, would stand out 
as the most unfading reality of life when life itself 
should be passing away. 
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And now the moon was waning, and Nakayama 
was coming back. Must the dream vanish in the 
daylight of practical fact ? Would its unearthly 
beauty fade in th^B|m sun ? 

He paced the Sl^^Vto5m with steps that sank 
noiseless on the dH^Ml floor. June is June at 
Horiuchi. The sun beat down on the little house 
as if there were no other spot on earth to burn, 
the narrow strip of shore cracked and crumbled 
in the blaze, and the sea lay tame and oily under 
a quivering mist of heat. Inland, the white roads 
crept crookedly between their parched hedges, 
and the dust lay, deep and impalpably fine, tiU 
some passing wheel or footstep raised it in a chok- 
ing cloud. ' < 

Two persons were approaching Ban^q^oj's 
cottage. One was whirling along in a ]inf|ksha 
through the cut in the ^ills which led from the 
wa,yside station ; and this' traveller was Nakayama, 
scrupulously anxious not to defraud his patron 
of five minutes of the time which was legidhMtdy 
his. The poor professor's clothes, his ^BdflBB^ 
heterogeneous bimdles of baggage (which ^zxim§S^^ 
had given up attempting to reform) were all vAgt^ 
with dust ; and the young man gasped, half blinded, 
half biuied, ijfithe whirling dun-coloured tomadp 
of which his- Vehicle was the moving centre. ^ His 
two runnel^, their heads protected by huge mush- 
room hats,- their bare legs the colour of the ground, 
and 'their cotton jackets wringing with perspira- 
tion, scampered cheerfully along, never dreaming 
of complaining of their task ; but Nakayama 
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himself, balancing his umbrella over his aching 
head, and coughing the dust out of his lungs, 
b^^ to remember, with vivid longing, the deep 
easy-chairs of the Baltjm^ ^^'^ Ohio parlour 
car, and wondered *dei^on(^tly whether such 
heavenly luxuries would ^vep be introduced into 
his own beloved country. . 

To the other traveller, who was approaching 
Horiuchi from an opposite direction, Nakayama's 
conveyance would have offered the most enviable 
ease. Akibara the priest had made ; . the . long 
journey on -foot ; and since the road, following 
the deep indentations of the coast, was anything 
but direct, and turned inland for long stretches 
again and again, to touch at some forgotten village 
before leading back to the shore, the aged traveller 
occupied some days in aecomplishing the journey. 

He had wondered *once or twice whether he 
would ever reach his destination at all. His first 
inquiries met with no answer in Enoshima, and it 
was not till he neared Kamakura that a fruit 
, padding along beside him in the dust, told 
him that the man he sought must be the English- 
man who was living at Horiuchi, and who had 
such a strange fancy for being out on the sea alone 
at night. The pedlar had beenV selling fruit to 
the servants at the cottage, and heard them dis- 
cussing their master's mad foreign wa3rs. 

With food the old priest had been well provided, 
for every hut on the road would be glad to offer 
him a meal in return for his blessing and the promise 
"of a prayer at the end of his pilgrimage. The 
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promises had been loyally fulfilled in the Temple 
of Kamakura, where great Buddha sits in the 
roofless shrine, showing his calm imperial front 
to sun and wind. 

Now, faint and footsore, and feeling older than 
he could ever live to be, Akibara drew near to his 
enemy's house, with the double object of inducing 
him to give up the unholy pursuit of Him6 and of 
obtaining some assistance in reaching her un- 
natural father and recalling him to a sense of his 
duties. 

"Surely he will listen to my words," said the 
priest to himself; "even the barbarian must see 
the hght of reason." But, in truth, he felt very 
timid at the thought of the impending interview. 
He had spoken to no foreigner since he had con- 
signed Haru into the hands of Him6's father, and 
he had an acute recollection of the man's blunt 
speech, of his rough, masterful ways — ^all so fair 
removed from the urbanity and reserve with which 
a Japanese would have concealed his thoughts 
in conducting such an affair. 

Nevertheless, to still the uneasy workings of 
conscience, and to repair what still might be repar- 
able of that old wrong, Akibara was resolved to 
go through with his undertaking. He had been 
resting by the wayside, near the village, while he 
was thinking these thoughts, and Nakayama's 
team of coolies passed him at a gallop, sighting 
the end of their run in the cottage out there on 
the dune. 

The priest allowed the dust of their passage 
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to subside, and then rose, and came to the village, 
and asked the first woman he met to tell him 
where the English gentleman lived. 

" Over there, your reverence, where the kurmna 
has gone," she said, pointing to the new roof glisten- 
ing between the pine-trees. " Tell his servants, 
I pray you, that this a lucky spot, so will he remain 
among us and spend much money." And she 
laughed as she shifted the child on her back and 
went her way. 

In ten minutes the priest was standing by the 
outer gate of the little courtyard. This was at the 
back of the house, and the kitchen and offices opened 
into it. Two spotlessly-dressed servants were 
removing Nakayama's possessions from the jin- 
riksha, and the runners were sitting on a low 
verandah step, one mopping his face with a towel, 
the other unloosing his sandals worn out with the 
run. Through the parted screens of the house 
came an inviting glimpse of cool rooms open to 
the trees and the sea beyond. For the first time 
in his long life Akibara experienced a pang of 
envy. Why should godless foreigners live in ease 
and luxury, while the servants of religion had to 
come, footsore and poor, through burning sun, 
to beg favours at their doors ? 

He stifled these unworthy reflections, and, opening 
the gate, entered just as Nakayama came out 
on the step to give some order about his things. 
The priest approached, and, bowing low, asked 
if he could speak with the honourable master 
of the house for a few minutes. 
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" What is it that your reverence wishes to say 
to him ? *' Nakayama inquired. His manner was 
polite but repelling. He did not desire to have 
Barrington pestered for subscriptions towards re- 
building temples ; it was evident, in spite of 
his poor clothes, that the old Bosan* was not 
an ordinary holy mendicant, living on alms in 
return for prayers. 

" That I will explain to you, sir, if you will per- 
mit me," the visitor replied, only too glad to find 
an educated man of his own nationality to assist 
him with interpretation. 

** Condescend to enter, Bosan," said Nakayama, 
and he led Akibara up the steps and into a cool 
matted room where bamboo blinds made a grateful 
shade. 

The priest sank into the chair which his host 
placed for him, with a sigh of relief. He was 
terribly weary. At a sign from Nakayama one of 
the servants brought tea and placed it before him. 

** You are too kind," said the old man, but not 
till he had drunk the tea did he find strength to 
tell the first part of his story — that which related 
to Barrington's visits to Enoshima and his ac- 
quaintance with Him£ — "a poor and ignorant 
maiden," said Akibara, " one unworthy the notice 
of a distinguished foreigner, though good and 
pious and, till now, obedient." 

" Till now ? " Nakayama exclaimed. " Surely 
you have but to tell the girl to remain with her 
grandmother and not to put herself in Mr Bar- 

♦ Priesti 
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rington's way ! He is, as you say, a distinguished 
foreigner, a noble and virtuous gentleman, and 
quite incapable of acting in the manner you have 
described. The girl has misled jrou, reverend 
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Nakayama was extremely angry at this attack 
upon his friend, whose general indifference to 
women made it seem probable that here was some 
attempt at blackmail. Mr Barrington, he told 
himself, was certainly not the man to bestow un- 
welcome attentions on a ragged peasant girl. 

The priest answered him with much gentleness. 
^* The child has not spoken," he said ; '' had she 
spoken she would have told the honourable truth. 
Sakura San is not her grandmother, but a poor 
woman who has brouight her up" — ^he hesitated 
a moment and then went on — " for charity's sake. 
The girl has never disobeyed her before, but since 
this gentleman met her a few days ago she has 
changed strangely, and takes her own way, and 
we cannot reason with her. It is not she who 
seeks BaUinton San" — ^he paused over the name, 
as if it set him thinking — " it is he who comes every 
night in his boat and takes her out on the sea. 
Oh, sir, the heart of youth is the same, whether 
it comes from among us or from the end of the 
world. The maid is young and fair — ^your friend 
is but a man after all, will you not help us to save 
her from him ? Tell him, I pray you, that she 
too, has the misfortune, I would say, the honour, 
to be in part a foreigner, for her father was an 
Englishman. Should BaUinton San not respect 
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a gill of his own people ? " The priest actually 
flushed as he said this, for he hated the foreigners 
with a bitter and, perhaps, justifiable hatred, but 
he thought that in appealing to a man's national 
honour, he had brought to bear the most com- 
pelling argument that could be employed. 

Nakayama suddenly realised that he had been 
permitting the stranger to confide to him some of 
Barrington*s most private affairs. He rose quickly 
and said, with some perturbation : *' I have done 
wrong in allowing you to tell me all this, and I 
must apolopse to Mr Barrington for hearing it. 
Pray wait here, and, perhaps, he will come and 
speak to you himself.'* 

Nakayama hurried away, closing the screens 
behind him. In a moment the priest heard sounds 
of earnest talk on the verandah, then an exclama- 
tion of annoyance, and a quick step came along 
the gallery. The screen ran back, and Charles 
Barrington stood in the opening, his grey eyes 
looking angry enough and his handsome face set 
for conflict. 

The priest had caught but fleeting glimpses 
of the stranger on the shore. When he beheld 
the aggressor standing before him in broad day- 
light his face took on a deadly pallor ; there 
was amazement as well as dismay in his eyes, 
and, while they never moved from Barrington's 
cotmtenance, he sank back in his diair, imable 
to speak. Had the years counted for nothing, 
and was this poor Ham's faithless husband who 
stood before him ? Then he remembered the 
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flight of time, remembered that Him6's father 
had looked older, all those years ago, than this 
young man appeared to be now. 

He passed his hand across his brow, and then, 
in his bewilderment, an inspiration came to him. 
He drew from his robe the EngUsh docmnent, 
which he and Sakura could not read, and held 
it out towards that tall, angry man. 

" Most honourable sir," he said, " can you 
graciously assist me to find your august com- 
patriot, whose name is written in this letter ? " 

Barrington stared at him for a moment, and 
then stretched out his hand for the paper. " Why 
do you wish to find him ? " he asked, turning over 
the oj£cial envelope suspiciously. 

" Because," said the priest in his low gentle 
voice, "he is the father of the young girl whom 
you have been visiting at Enoshima, and we wish 
to ask him to protect his daughter — from you. 

" She requires no protection," repUed the EngUsh- 
man haughtily. But he hardly knew what he 
said. He felt that in the revelation of Him^'s 
nationahty a change, too great to be appreciated 
as yet, had come over his fairy dream. He was 
still full of rage with this interfering bonze, who 
was crediting him with vile motives that he had 
never for an instant entertained, but at the same 
time he could have laughed for joy. " His girl " 
was one of his own people after all. There would 
be no disloyalty to his forebears' past, to his succes- 
sors' future in making her his indeed. 

He drew the crackUng, mould-spotted paper 
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from its cover, and began to read. His glance 
travelled carelessly down the lines and suddenly 
rested on a name. He read it twice, then looked 
up sternly at the priest, who was watching him. 
" This is a very clumsy trick," he said ; " where 
did you steal the Government form ? " 

It was Akibara's turn to be incensed. " I have 
not the good fortune to understand one hcmourable 
word of what you say,'' he replied, standing up and 
facing Barrington. 

CharUe laughed rather harshly. " I was wrong,'' 
he cried ; ** the trick is amazingly clever. But 
you have brought this thing to the wrong market, 
reverend sir. Mr George Barrington was my 
unde, and he never was married. What did you 
hope to make out of this ? Who gave it to }rou ? 
Who wrote it for you ? " 

Then the priest understood ; and because he 
was old, and had seen many suffer and many 
rejoice, he could be patient with Chadie's hot, 
angry words. If Ham's husband had, indeed, 
been " Ballinton San's " unde, the young man 
must think that her friends were trying to daim 
something from him on account of the relation- 
ship. So he came and stood beside Charlie, and 
spoke as clearly as possible. " I had no thought 
to find any relative of this man," he said, pointing 
to the signature at the foot of the paper, " in this 
place, but I prayed that you, being a foreigner, 
might be able to tell me where to find him. I 
thought to send a letter to tell him that his little 
daughter Him^ is now sixteen, and that those 
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who protect her are very old, and also poor ; that 
when they die, misfortune surely awaits her, the 
world being an evil place for such as she, and that 
it is his duty to send her a dowry, so that we may 
find a good husband for her now while we are yet 
aUve." 

Barrington was taken aback by the old man's 
earnestness and simpUcity. But for his own 
certain conviction that his unde had never married, 
he must have believed Akibara's statement. He 
fell back on the conviction. '* But my unde 
never had a wife," he repeated; "he died, un- 
married, three years ago." 

The B5nze's face turned a shade paler at this 
news, which dealt a death blow to his hopes for 
Him^'s future. "Dead or not," he cried, "that 
Ballinton San was the true husband of Ham, 
and the father of our Him6. He married Ham 
in the nineteenth year of Meiji, in the Engli^ 
Consurato House in Yokohama. May he return 
to this world as a leper for his wickedness," he 
added with suppressed fury, forgetting that the 
dead criminal's nephew stood before him. 

Charles Barrington pondered, still staring at the 
docimient, which certainly had all the appearance 
of authenticity. In 1885, while CharUe was at 
school, his uncle had left England, had travelled 
in the East for nearly two years, had brought 
back a quantity of Japanese curios. The cool 
shaded room suddenly seemed to be whirling round 
with him. 

" My God, it's true ! " he whispered, and sat 
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down by the table, hiding his eyes with his 
hand. 

The priest understood not the words, which 
were spoken in English, but he saw that he had 
convinced his hearer; the reason of the young 
man's agitation he could not grasp. 

In all CharUe's easy Ufe he had never received 
a shock like this. Arguments and reflections 
were chasing each other at lightning speed through 
his brain. " He made no will ; he just let things 
slide; couldn't worry to say two words and put 
them right. Why, it all belongs to this child! 
She is his lawful heir, little dear Him^. She is 
the heir and I am the beggar. Little Him6, bare- 
foot Him6 — why, my very boots belong to her! 
I have been spending Him^'s money for three 
years, while she gathered shells for a living. God 
in heaven, it is too funny for words." And he 
broke into harsh, wild laughter, to the terror of 
the priest, who thought the EngUshman had 
suddenly gone mad. 

Nakayama, pacing the verandah anxiously 
during the long colloquy, heard the sound and 
rushed into the room. 

" What has happened ? " he cried in English. 

"The impossible," returned Barrington, con- 
trolling himself with an effort. " Nakayama, be 
a good fellow, and take this sage into another room, 
and give him food and anything else he requires, 
and leave me alone for a bit. I will call you as 
soon as I can think consecutively." 

Nakayama obeyed with silent alacrity, and 
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Baxrington was left alone. He sat at the little 
table, and stared dumbly at the marriage cer* 
tificate which lay before him. He could not bring 
his mind to act on the immediate aspect of the 
case as it regarded himself. He could face that 
better later, when the shock had somewhat passed 
away. Just now he could only think of the 
monstrous injustice that had been done to Him^ 
in condenming her to a childhood and youth of 
extreme privation, in exposing her to the dangers 
of a world where her sex, her beauty, her poverty, 
might have led, but for the old people's care of 
her, to the most hopeless degradation. He re- 
viewed, one by one, all the strange details of his 
imde's conduct, conduct which, to anyone who knew 
him less well than his nephew Charles had known 
him, would have appeared too wildly improbable to 
be accepted as fact at all. But how well CharUe 
could appreciate this newly-revealed example 
of his senior's strengths and weaknesses, the stub- 
bom contempt of logic, the salving of the PhiUstine 
conscience by legaUsing the indulgence of a passion 
till it was made to appear as an act of virtue, the 
supine indifference to results, more fatal then any 
hbertine irregularity could ever have produced! 
His uncle's desire that he should fit himself to earn 
his living came back as a link in this chain woven 
by incapacity and selfishness. If Biiythiag should 
happen, he must have told himself, if Ham's child 
should live to bring forward a claim, then at least 
•* poor Charhe " would be prepared to make his own 
way after all. Dispose of his property, make an 
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honest wfll? No, indeed. Things might work 
themsdves oat without his help. He was fond of 
his nephew, and apparently took no interest at 
an in that child bom to him in the East. Who 
wanted a Japanese girl as heiress of Drumchree ? 
Doabtless he had told himself that she must 
have died in ioiancy, since the mother had never 
appealed to him for assistance in all those years. 
If by any chance she were alive, nothing could 
be less likely than that she should learn of her 
daim. But — here the Philistine conscience had 
evidently intervened — ^he would not deliberately 
will away her birthright. He wanted his Engli^ 
nephew to succeed him; but if any difficult! s 
should arise, well, Charlie must just fight them out 
for himself. The older man must have felt that 
it would be humiUating to have the world know 
of that idiotic marriage, even afte * his own death, 
so he had preferred to let things take their course. 
** Take their course ! " Barrington repeated, 
drearily to himself as he came to this point of his 
meditations. "Well, they have done that, with 
magnificent perversity! They must take mine 
henceforth. It strikes me that I am to be given 
the opportunity of making my own acquaintance 
at last. I have got to act, not think — ^act. either 
as a scoundrel or an honest man — ^and I don't know 
which it is going to be ; I don't know. If I give 
up the property I must go away and make a 
fortune before I can ask Him^ to marry me, and 
at the same time keep my own self-respect. // I 
give it up i Why, of course I am going to give 
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it up ! But I am losing Him^, I am losing my girl. 
She is an heiress; how can I entrap her into 
marrjong a beggar ? She would marry me to- 
morrow ; but I mustn't let her — I'll never let her. 
I must not even ask her to wait for me. She could 
marry any man she liked now — and there will be 
plenty to ask her — but I cannot ask her." 

He paced up and down restlessly in the quiet, 
shaded room ; the blazing heat outside had sub- 
dued all noises to the low simmering hum which 
soiuids the hottest note of the high summer day. 
A few cicadas in the trees kept up their dry rattle, 
and now and then the bamboo blinds flapped 
in a pufi of warm air against the doorway, sending 
out Uttle clouds of dust as they did so. The man 
who paced the room, seeking the key to his own 
character suddenly presented for his inspection, 
fdt choked and stifled, and came out on the 
verandah to breathe. 

He stood, with bare head and furrowed brow, 
gazing out at the sea, so fiercely white under the 
t3n'anny of noon, at the crumbling hot sand of the 
dune, that broke and fell here and there in dry 
grey streamlets down some burning fissure. Only 
the pines kept a Uttle ring of shade where they 
stood dose together, as if for protection from the 
murderous rays of the sun. 

Bareheaded as he was, Barrington crossed the 
open space and stood beneath them. The air 
was quivering with heat, but the bahny, acrid 
smell of the pines seemed to carry vitality with 
it. He laid his hand on a rough trunk whose 
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bark was cracking all over in thick resinous scales, 
each ringed with red and mottled with grey, like 
metal in flame, and the hot, honest strength of 
it seemed to say to the man, what none had ever 
said yet : " Know thyself ! " 

And as he stood in the good tree's shade, while 
the glare of noon lay relentless on sea and land, 
a clearness came to him about that self which 
he had treated with such kindness and forbearance 
all his life, which he had flattered and himioured 
tiU, except for some unforeseen shock from with- 
out, he had eliminated all necessity for honest 
self-judgment. The shock had come, and Charlie 
had to look into his own heart and pass sentence 
<m its motives here and now. 

Minutes passed and he did not move. His eyes, 
clouded with trouble, seemed to be seeking out 
the secret on which his future life must turn. He 
saw, not the sea's white radiance, nor the adiing 
light of the midday sky, but a man whom he had 
believed to be upright, brave, delicately honourable, 
loving a poor girl with all his heart, and at the same 
time bitterly regretting that honesty, the com- 
monest of virtues, compelled him to restore to her 
that which was her own property. Honesty! 
Its price must be paid not only by instant financial 
ruin (and what that means to the rich, let rich 
men say) but by giving up the girl herself, by 
renouncing the happiness, pure as it was perfect, 
which now lay in his grasp. 

Let none think scorn of the man who had been 
a dilettante in virtue, as in art, if his first feeling 
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was one of insensate furious anger at being called 

upon to decide his own and anoth^ r's fate ; or 

it, appalling as the discovery might be, he had to 

confess that every impulse of his nature prompted 

him to keep by fraud that which he had obtained 

by accident. How easy to ape generosity and 

bestow on Him6 the few thousand dollars which 

^¥Ould make her fancy herself independent, and 

then insure the Ufelong safety and comfort of 

her and himself by marrying her at once, before 

other competitors should appear in the field. How 

absurdly unwise it would be to give the child and 

her large fortune over to persons who would be 

entirely incapable of administering it or looking 

after her. Why, there was not a soul to take 

real care of the girl — ^not a soul except himself. 

Himself I Ah, honour sprang to arms at that 
appeal, and struck at the low, clamouring self-seeking 
that was luring him to his ruin. Happiness ? 
He had been near asking red shame to be his bed- 
fellow for life. As the temptation's name sounded 
in his ears at last, a burning flush overspread his 
young face, and he swore softly under his breath ; 
but the bad word was surely not recorded against 
him that time. Then a sudden breeze danced 
over the sea from the west, and fanned his hot 
forehead with its cool wing. It brought a picture 
to his mind — a lovdy picture — which he could never 
have beheld again without sharp pain had he not 
chosen a lesser pain now. The flush died down, 
and his face looked a little older than it had that 
morning ; his brow was setting in hard new lines, 

Q 
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bat there was a brave glance in his eyes and some- 
thing like a smile on his Ups as he turned sharply 
and retraced his steps. He had met his "worst 
self under the pines and slain it there. He went 
back to the house a free man. 






VI 



CHARLIE met Naka)rama9 who was coming 
to look for him. 

'* What have you done with the sage ? " inquired 
the Englishman, 

Naka3^ama's anxious brow cleared at finding 
that Barrington was restored to his usual calmness. 

He is in the servants' quarters/' he replied, 

enjojnng a pipe. Do you mind my asking what 
it is aU about, and whether I can be of any service 
to you ? You know how very gladly I would 
render that." 

'* I beUeve you would, Nakayama," said Charlie, 
looking at him kindly, "and I am going to tell 
you just what has happened, as far as I can grasp 
it myself at least." 

They sat down opposite each other, and the 
strange facts were communicated through a friendly 
doud of smoke. For all his newly-found resolve, 
Barrington was glad of the gentle, intermittent 
haze, which made his story easier to tell. He 
had decided that it would only be wise to avail 
himself of his friend's advice and assistance. During 
their six months of constant intercoiu'se he had 
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found the teacher to be a man of profound loyalty 
and deUcate good feeling ; also in many of the dis- 
cussions they had had, on general as well as intimate 
subjects, he had shown judgment and good sense, 
although often in opposition to CharUe's mote 
lofty but less definite ideals. In a matter where 
the latter felt that he could now trust his own 
decision as to the line of conduct to be pursued, 
he knew that it would double his strength to have 
Nakayama's quick practical guidance in what 
promised to be an affair' thorny with oflBicial details. 
The Japanese let him tell the whole story, listen- 
ing with grave and responsive interest, but without 
comment or interruption, till Charlie paused for 
a moment and then began to speak of his first 
encounter with Him6. As he turned to light a 
fresh cigarette, Nakayama spoke. 

" Please do not tell me that part of the story," 
he said, " I think it is unnecessary." 

" What do you mean ? " exclaimed Barrington. 
The other man repUed gravely : " We might both 
be sorry afterwards. You see, you have given 
me one thing which I refuse to relinquish." 

" Indeed ? And what may that be ? " asked 
Charlie, somewhat perplexed. He was quite un- 
prepared for the answer, which shed some new lights 
on his friend's hitherto unpublished ideals. 

" You have given me," Nakayama replied, slowly 
and earnestly, "a very high opinion of you. I 
respect you considerably, and I elect to go on 
doing so. Now, I know what these girls are, and 
I know you are human, of course, but I don't 
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care to have that last fact brought home to me 
by any kind of old object lesson. And I tell you 
what it ]s» square/' he cried, his face wcvking 
painfidly, "if yon tell me, right here, that that 
<dd priest speaks the truth, that you've been pretty 
well trying to seduce a wretched girl who has nobody 
but two senile old idiots to look after her, well, 
it will be an object lesson that I shall not get over, 
Barrington. So you keep it tiU it's asked for, 
and 111 try to keep my old thoughts about you, 
see?" 

" I should be sorry if you found reason to change 
them," said Chariie, his quick nature touched 
by this unexpected revelation of his friend's feeling 
towards him. '* I do not think you will do so, 
after all. The giri is not in the least the sort you 
imagine her to be. Beautiful she is (but I have 
not told her so), and pure as an angel, and so she 
is going to remain. She is as intelligent as you are 
yourself, and she has a divine soprano voice, and 
I have been helping her to find it out. There, that 
is the whole story, thank God ! " 

If he had been told, six months before, that 
this day would find him explaining his conduct 
and motives to a foreigner, a Japanese, he would 
have laughed in cynical amusement at the assertion. 
*' Did Englishmen care what men of other nations 
thought of them ? " would have been his scornful 
comment then ; was it likely that he, who had 
never laid bare his heart to any man yet, would 
choose to confide in one of these m3^terious aliens, 
who, when he first came into contact with them, 
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seemed too unreal to be fellow-beiiigs at all ? Six 
months had taught Charlie many things. To- 
day he walked across to where his Japanese teacher 
inras gazing at him, and actually held out his hand, 
saying: *^ Shake, old man! You are the best Tve 
met yet ! ** 

Nakayama flushed with happiness, and laid 
his fine pale hand eagerly in Charlie's broad palm. 
^* I am no end glad," he said as simply as a child, 
** and thank you for telling me. And now let me 
say something else. I wouldn't worry much over 
that property question if I were you. I don't 
believe any court in the world would order you 
to hand it over. Unless the little girl were registered 
as a British subject at the time of her birth — ^and, 
excuse my saying so, I cannot think your honour- 
able unde was the man to do that — she is and remains 
a Japa,nese subject, and she cannot claim property 
as a British one. The story is pretty shaky as 
it stands, and all the facts will need substantiating. 
I f e^r you will not let the thing drop quietly, which 
might be the most sensible thing to do, just making 
a modest provision for the girl if she turns out to 
be really your cousin ? No," as Charlie shook 
his head, " well, then, let us go and see your Consul 
in Yokohama. He will teU you just how you stand, 
see? " 

Barrington did see, and admitted the wisdom 
of the step. It was agreed that the old priest 
should be sent home, with the assurance that some- 
thing should be done for Him^'s future. The 
certificate he must leave behind, and it would 
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be returned to him in due time. He said frankly 
that, since the man who had signed it was dead» 
it was of no present use ; but Hime would, perhaps, 
need it some day. when her parents' names must 
be made known for her own marriage, so Nakayama 
San must please return it safely when *' BaUinton 
San " had done with it. Nakayama told him 
that it would probably come back with a roll of 
crape and several hundred dollars for Him^, and 
the old man's eyes brightened with gratitude, as 
he made his efihisive farewells and clambered quite 
alertly into the jinriksha which Barrington's bounty 
had provided to take him home. 

The day had crawled on through its hottest 
hours, and now it was nearly five o'clock, and the 
wind, which had come from the south at midday, 
was blowing from the opposite quarter, not roughly, 
but with a steady freshness that was delightfully 
reviving after the long spell of heat. The sea 
broke into a thousand crisp wavelets, all racing 
towards Enoshima, and the whole expanse of 
waters was seamed and broidered in changing 
ribbons of dull rushing silver at the new wind's 
will. 

Yokohama would be out of the question till 
the next day, as business hours were already over 
for this one ; Barrington found himself longing 
to get away from the surroundings connected 
with the annoyances of the morning. He thought 
he would sail down to Enoshima and visit the place 
by daylight. So far he had only seen it, as he 
had seen Him^, under the magic light of the summer 
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moon ; he would brave disillusion now and look 
at it by daylight. If the wind served, he should 
reach the well-known cove before sunset. 

Nakayama, smoking on the verandah, watched 
him go, well pleased. After the emotions each 
had shown his friend during that troubled day, 
solitude was necessary to restore the natural cheerful 
intercourse of ordinary life. 

" Don't be out late," said the Japanese as Charlie 
i^ent down to the shore. "Guess it may blow 
some towards night. If it does, don't try to come 
back in the teeth of the wind ; better get her into 
harbour, and go up to the second hotel on the diff 
— ^it's first rate." He knew quite well in whidi 
direction Barrington thought of going. 

"Thank you," said CharUe; "I daresay I shall 
decide to do that. So long, old man." 

He strode down to the Uttle jetty, his hands 
in his pockets, a white -dad figure, with straw 
hat and tennis shoes. 

" The Britishest looking thing alive ! " murmured 
Nakayama in pure American, "going to look up 
his cousin the shell girl. It's a world of surprises, 
but this is the limit. I wonder if the youngster 
is pretty sick right now ? " And his thoughts 
followed the young brother rolling out through 
the Pacific swell on the great liner. It was 
" fine " that the boy should be going, and it was 
all Harrington's doing. Nakayama fdt glad to 
think that in the course of the next few days he 
might be of real service to such a good friend. 

Meanwhile Charlie had called the man who was 
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supposed to be in charge of the boat, but 1^0 was 
seldom required to accompany his master unless 
a long trip were contemplated. To-day the master 
wished to think, not work, so Uma was ordered 
to make himself ready. In a very few minutes 
the cushions were in place, a water bottle stowed 
in the locker beside Uma's blue coat, and with a 
filling sail, and a gallant leap over the first roller, 
they were out in the path of the friendly wind, 
which sent them scudding forward with a cool 
rush of the prow through simUt foam. 

So staunch was the breeze and so true CharUe's 
steering that they flew past Kamakura in half- 
an-hour from the time of starting. Then the long 
promontory was rounded and left behind, and 
at last the dark-embowered island of Enoshima 
rose before them, crouching sullenly green on its 
mirror of sunshot sea. Barrington steered, not 
for Dreamland's cove on the southern side, but 
for the little harbour where the fishing boats already 
lay in shadow, looking towards the low golden 
line of the mainland. 

There he left boat and man, and began to dimb 
the long, steep street, the street of shells. It was 
lined on either side with shops and booths that 
overflowed half across the road, spreading a 
thousand temptations before a stranger^s eyes. 
For ages past the manifold spoils of the deep 
have chosen Enoshima as a fitting mart for their 
beauty. Great and small, from a thousand rose 
leaves in pink enamel, heaped in a bushel basket, 
to the solitary stateliness of brown-ribbed, velvet- 
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lipped conch shells singing still the oldest tune in the 
vrorld, the tune of the sea — ^Enoshima is the garden 
where the deepnsea beauties bloom. 

The street was all in cool shadow now, its pale 
blue flag signs just Ufting in the breeze, and the 
shining wares giving back the opalescent tints 
of the rosy, flushing sky. Barrington was about 
half-way up when he descried, at the farther end, 
a slender girl in soft grey draperies, standing beside 
one of the stone pillars that mark the end of the 
ascending steps. Her face was turned towards 
him ; he could see a white flower stuck in her 
dark hair, and behind her head her arm was raised 
and pressed against the stone. The thin sleeve 
swept away from it and left its round ivory bare 
to the air. CharUe's heartbeats quickened, and 
he ran up the street to overtake her. There need 
be no renunciation of their simple friendly inter- 
course as yet. 

But Him6 would not meet him in that public 
place. When he reached the stone pillars, the grey 
draperies were fluttering elusively a few hundred 
yards farther on, at the entrance to a grove of 
young bamboos, which feathered the hillside and 
veiled for some way the upward path. A tall 
stone lantern marked the entrance to the grove, 
and, in the green transparent shadow, the foliage 
became vivid as chrysophrase seen through water ; 
shy flowers and rufiled fern fronds raised their 
heads, even the little rocks and stones stood 
out more sharply defined, more deeply tinted, in 
the fresh and tender clearness of this evening hour. 
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Himi was waiting beside the stone lantern, 
and as he approached she looked at him and smiled, 
bnt she did not come forward to meet him. 

" Why are you in such haste ? '• she asked, 
as he paused a few steps from her, arrested by 
some new and subtle change in her. She seemed 
withdrawn, unapproachable, almost antagonistic. 

" Why did you run away," he retorted, " since 
you meant to wait for me here ? " 

" This is not the street of five hundred eyes," 
she repUed ; " what could we talk of down there ? 
But since you are displeased I will not wait any 
longer. Farewell." And she calmly set her face 
for the upward path. 

Barrington was sore and shaken with the events 
of the day. He had come to her in need of en- 
couragement, of sympathy, such as she had given 
him till now. Instead of these sweet tenderings, 
Him6 met him with such self-contained indifference 
that he felt hot and cold at once. Had she never 
cared for him after all ? Had he struggled so hard 
to attain the strength necessary for honest self- 
denial, merely to find that that which he was pain- 
fully giving up could never in any case have been 
his ? He was imreasonably angry, too, at meeting 
with no instinctive recognition of his heroism. 
Such warm, responsive natures as his, find reward 
for any sacrifice in the approval that shines for 
them in lo\ang eyes. CharUe was prepared to 
sacrifice all he had to reinstate Him^ in her rights, 
and to leave her the fullest liberty in di^>osin^ 
of them; but it was a terrible disappointment 
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to find that she would hardly speak to him. She 
knew nothing of the rights or the sacrifice, it was 
true, but he felt that she should have divined 
enough of his mood to be very gentle with him 
just now. 

So he stood, hurt and silent, for a moment. 

Suddenlv she turned and came back to his side, 
and looked up into his face with a puzzled and 
rather sad expression. 

" We are all changed to-day," she said ; " some 
evil power must have come too near us. You 
are angry with me, Charlie San, and I am angry 
with myself for something I do not understand. 
And O Bassan has been calling me a disobedient 
child, and cr5dng till her poor eyes are all red. And 
I came to find the Bosan to ask him to talk to her ; 
and he is away, and the temple is closed. Al- 
together, things are very troublesome." And she 
knit her brow in a whimsical frown at the per- 
versities of fate. 

Barrington's anger melted away at this renewal 
of her confidence. " Why does she call you dis- 
obedient, Him6 San ? " he asked, " Is it because 
of me ? " 

Her eyes flashed as she answered : " Yes ; it is 
because of you ! Does it hurt her if I sail with 
you in your boat, and if you teach me to sing your 
songs ? Do I work less hard because I have been 
happy for a few hours ? I have no friends — ^but 
you. I am the poorest, loneliest girl in Enoshima. 
I have never wanted to be with the boys and girls 
of the village, I have only wanted to take care of 
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O Bassan, and love her, and now she says I am break- 
ing her heart. Why is everything so difficult all at 
once ? I cannot understand ; I cannot understand ! '' 

She had too much self-control to weep, but her 
voice shook with suppressed vehemence, and the 
few childlike words told the man many things 
which had not been clear to him till now. Poor 
Him6, her fate was a strange one ; something, 
perhaps the unconscious pride of her masterful 
foreign blood, had made her hold aloof froim her 
mother's people, yet to one of these had she be^i 
tossed by destiny's caprice, to one of these she 
was bound by every tie of kindness and gratitude. 
Now her heart had answered the call that must per- 
force sound earlier or later — the call of her father's 
race ; and every old prejudice and blind hatred 
rose up in those who sheltered her, to bid her turn 
from it, as from the voice of her worst enemy. 
No wonder the poor child was shaken and dis- 
mayed at the torrent of contending forces suddenly 
let loose around her. 

Barrington was ashamed of his recent self-pity. 
The time had come already when he could do 
something for Him^. 

" Will you take me to see the O Hassan ? '* ^e 
said very gently. " I think, Him6 San, that my 
talk will do her as much good as that of your friend 
the priest, and I have many things to say to her 
and to you. Come, will you show me the way ? " 

Him6 looked frightened. '' Sakura San is a 
Uttle afraid of foreigners I " she said apologetically. 

"She will soon see that that is foolish," 
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Baxrington replied ; " and in the end she will be 
glsuAy for I have something good to tell her." 

Him€ gave way, and they went slowly up the 
terraced pathways, whose inner wall of rich soil 
and lichened rock was all a dewy mantle of fern 
and moss. Here and there a stone lantern or a 
decaying Torii showed that they were on the way 
to a holy spot — ^and, indeed, the earth was trodden 
hard by pilgrims' feet. But the outer edge of the 
brown road was only fringed by low-growing myrtle 
and fern, under whose green carpet the precipice 
fdl sheer from terrace to terrace, and ended in the 
small rock-boimd harbour crowded with fishing 
vessels. Beyond, the eye was free to follow the 
curding gulls above the low line of shifting dunes 
that marks the mainland shore. 

Harrington's mind was more at rest now, and 
he could appreciate the lovely scene, which was 
new to him, as he had not visited Enoshima's 
landward side before, and it was something of 
a surprise to find himself, with scarcely a transi- 
tion, in the comparative darkness of the grove 
which crowns the summit of the hill. Here were 
only the shadowy tents of the ilex and the pine, 
deep-roofed and silent, keeping guard above a carved 
stone enclosure and a ruined temple. In this 
realm of eternal twilight the air was sharply 
aromatic with the scent of spicy cone and oozing 
balm, and the silence so complete that the cracking 
of a branch or the fall of ripe pine nuts from some 
bursting sheath called forth a haunting echo from 
the ghostly temple doors. 
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Him^ knew it well, and smiled as Charlie looked 
at her questioningly. " The answering spirit lives 
in the temple/' she said, ^'bnt he hurts no one. 
Come, I will show you where to speak best with 
him.'' And she led the man to a comer of the 
marble balustrade where a square pillar rose 
five or six feet above the railing. " Now," she 
said, "call whom you like, and the spirit will answer." 

" I will call you," said Barrington, looking down 
at her. She was so like a spirit of the twilight 
herself, with her misty draperies, her pure face, 
and deep sweet eyes. Her hand was laid on his 
arm with uncon3cious friendliness, and he enclosed 
it in his, and called : " Hime, dear Him6 ! " The 
answer came, ghostly sweet and clear: "Dear 
Him6." 

" Now, say my name, just for this once ! " he 
whispered, stooping closer to her. His sacrifice 
was becoming more difficult every moment. 

But Him6 was trembling a little. " Not to-day," 
she replied ; " I dare not." 

" Why ? " he asked, puzzled at her seriousness. 

" Never mind now," she said, " I will tell you 
some other time. Now we must go to Sakura 
San. Let me go on a Uttle in front, that I may 
prepare her, and then you can follow. But please," 
and again her smsdl hand lay on his arm, eager 
to arrest his attention, " please be very gentle 
and patient with poor O Bassan. She is old, and 
has suffered, and I love her best in all the world." 

For the second time in his life Barrington bent 
his head and kissed the gentle hand in a silent 
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tiansport of love and loyalty. Him6 knew that 
the action meant she could trust him, and she sped 
forward like a grey-winged bird flying low beneath 
the trees. 



VII 



BARRINGTON waited where Hmi6 had left 
him, for some ten minutes, and then walked 
slowly on, thinking that she must now have had 
full time to prepare Sakura for his visit. He could 
not mistake the road to the cottage, for there 
was but the one track, leading, by sharp degrees, 
down past irregular terraces all flooded with the 
heat and glory of the setting sun, sinking now 
through level crimson bars that parted the blue 
and gold of the upper sky from the purple and rose 
of the murmuring sea. 

After the darkness of the grove the Ught was 
almost dazzling on the open hillside, and Barrington 
shaded his eyes with his hand and looked for the 
cottage, whose aspect he knew well enough from 
below. Ah, there it was, its rough boards flaming 
in orange Ught, and the yellow sand before the 
door shifting Uke loose gold dust in the fitful breeze. 

There was no sign of Him6 or the O Bassan, 
and the screens, usually left wide open during the 
day, were closed. CharUe wondered a Uttle, and 
came closer, stepping gently, and Ustening for 
voices to tell him where were those he sought. 
As he drew near he heard low murmurs, and then 
a soimd of weeping, coming from the other side of 
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the cottage, where a weather-beaten bamboo fence 
enclosed a tiny yard. He skirted the fence, and 
reached a crazy gate, which stood half open, and 
showed him the back of the house, with its low 
verandah seat. Here Sakura was sitting, weeping 
bitterly, her foce hidden in her hands, while Him^, 
kneeling beside her, seemed to be attempting in 
vain to comfort her. 

Barrington drew back and stood irresolute for 
a moment, and Him6's voice spoke in imploring 
accents. "Dear O Bassan, pray, pray tell me 
why you weep. It is not good at your honouraUe 
age. Is it on my unworthy account ? Oh, you 
know I would never grieve you. I see I was wrong, 
and I will never disobey you again. I meant no 
harm, tiiere was no wrong, but I will not go out 
with CharUe San in his boat any more. Oh, pray 
stop crying, or you will break my heart." 

Charlie could not see that the girl had taken 
the old woman's hands and drawn them down 
in her own ; he could not see the face of despair 
which met Him^'s frightened gaze ; but he heard 
Sakura's answer, and every word seemed to add 
to the burden of old wrong-doing which he had 
set himself to clear away. 

"Thou art of his people, poor child," the old 
woman was saying. " Such an one as this man 
was thy father, who married thy mother and 
deserted her, so that she drowned herself in the 
sea to end her misery. Is it thy fault if thou 
answer when one of thy father's race calls to thee ? 
This thing is beycmd our comprehending. 
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the order of thy destiny. And I would that Ham 
had drowned thee with her when thou wast an 
innocent babe rather than have let thee Uve to 
sufier as she suffered ! May the soul of the man 
her husband bum in hell for ever ! '* 

Him6 sprang to her feet, her eyes blazing. *^ Curse 
not my father to me, Sakura San," she cried. ^' I 
am his daughter^ and, Uving or dead, he shall have 
respect and good words where I stand. May the 
gods deal kindly with him for ever." 

Barrington passed through the gate and advanced 
towards the two women. Him6 had her back 
to him, and could not see his approach, but the 
cid woman stared at him with a new terror in her 
eyes. Suddenly she gave a cry, and threw herself 
forward into Him^'s arms, hiding her face on the 
girl's shoulder, and trembling in every limb. 

"What is it, O Bassan?" Him6 asked. "I 
did not mean to frighten you; indeed, I did 
not!" 

" He has heard. He has come to punish me," 
moaned Sakura, persuaded that the man who stood 
before her was the enemy whom she had been 
consigning to eternal torment. Even the priest 
had been startled by CharUe's likeness to his uncle, 
and the old woman was too distracted to reason 
her own terrors away. 

Barrington came and stood beside the two, 
locking down on them, with great pity in his heart 
for Sakura, and for Him^ something sweeter 
than either love or pity — the approval that leapt 
up to applaud her spirit and loyalty. When the 
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still needed to learn, as he would teach her, tenderly, 
joyfully, reverently ? Once more he asked him- 
self honestly: In which direction lay the truest 
happiness for Him6, without reference to his own 
feelings ? What would the wisest and most loving 
of parents or friends choose for her ? Would 
they not gladly give her to an honest man who 
knew and loved her, whom she knew and loved ? 
He had put himself to the proof; he had been 
willing to leave her and go away alone, should 
it have been necessary for ha: happiness. Now 
he could dare to give her that happiness ; and, siiK^e 
his own was thus decreed, to take his own, and 
bless kind Heaven's decrees that, a few hours 
since, had seemed to bid him mourn and now 
most clearly bade him to rejoice. 

He tum^, and found Him^ and Sakura standing 
behind him on the threshold. 

" Sakura San," he said, " you must hear the rest 
now. I have told you that Him^'s father is dead, 
she and I are left. Him^ is not poor but rich. 
I think I came here to set the old wrong right. 
If you will give her to me I will never leave her, 
but will care for her tenderly all my life ; ay, 
and for you also, who have so faithfully cheri^ed 
her." He looked at Him6, and the girl's face 
turned ashy white, and she leant against the lintel 
for support. Charlie longed to take her into his 
arms, but he knew with whom he had to deal. 
The old woman must be satisfied that he was not 
such an one as his uncle. When she had accepted 
him he would let his Him6 speak. But he came 
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and stood close to her. Then he went on : ** Behold 
my face, Sakura San, and Usten to my words, for 
they are true. Give Him6 to me, and no sorrow 
riiall ever come near her, and her mother's soul 
shall rest in peace beholding her child's happiness." 

Sakura raised her head and stared at the young 
man with slowly awakening joy. It was impossible 
to mistake the earnest truth of his voice and of 
his words. That other man had never spoken 
thus, had never looked into her face with this 
deep, honest glance, which carried such confidence 
into h^ simple soul. She opened her Ups to speak, 
but ere the words could pass her Ups Him6 stepped 
forward and stood before them both. 

" It is I who must answer this, O Bassan," she 
said in a low but firm voice. "' I alone laiow what 
this noMe gentleman is offering me out of the 
greatness of his heart. Do you think I will take 
it ? Do you think I will be so base as to let him 
make an ignorant beggar girl his wife ? Charlie 
San» there is no mating between the roadside dust 
and the stars in the sky. I will not let even you 
be poor to make me rich. Go your way. You 
have done me honour enough. I shall remember ; 
and when I meet my mother's spirit I will tell 
her that now she may forgive. Oh, dearest, greatest, 
kindest, go, go ! " And she sank down on the 
step and buried her face in her hands, shuddering 
with the effort of her renunciation. 

But Charlie bent down over her and laid his 
hand on her head with unspeakable tenderness 
and reverence. " My dear," he said, " I shall 
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never give you up. You have shown me the most 
beautiful thing in the world, and you must help 
me to keep it for ever." 

Sakura San rose and passed silently into the 
house. To her, as once before to the old priest, 
had come the softening of a risen memory, dim, 
ghostly sweet, out of the vanished dawn of youth. 

Him6 raised her head, and saw that she was alone 
with the man for whom her heart cried out, from 
whom the very greatness of her love must divide 
her. 

" How can I keep you ? How can I let you go ? *' 
she cried, her words thrilling up from golden wells 
of tenderness. 

" No one will ask you, Uttle love," he murmured, 
laying his cheek to hers and drawing her very 
close to him. ^' I am master now, Him^ ; do you 
know that we are going to be very, very happy ? " 

She looked up at him with newborn passion 
in her eyes ; but her lips were set, and her lovely 
face almost stem. " You shall be happy, beloved ; 
that is enough. Now you must go. No," she 
cried sharply, " do not go yet ; stay a little longer 
with your poor Him6. It may be long " 

" No, Him6," he said ; " a short time now, only 
a short time, and then nothing shall ever separate 
us again." 

She did not answer, nor did she draw away 
from him yet. The quick southern tiight crept 
up to them out of the sea ; overhead the stars 
came out, slowly at first and one by one, then faster 
and thicker, till their silver traceries of crown and 
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cross and mystic lyre had arched the heavens, 
and all the infinite deep of the firmament was pue. 
feLthomless network of tender, pulsing light. 

" Come down to the shore with me, Him^," 
said Barrington suddenly. 

" Not to-night, beloved," she answered. " Fare- 
weU.'" 

Then she slipped away from him and entered 
the house. 

Charlie stayed at the inn that night, and early 
the next day returned to Horiuchi. Nakayama 
was waiting for him, and as he entered, looked 
at his watch. 

'^ Plenty of time to make the 12.10 to Yokohama," 
said the Japanese. " I thought you would want 
to go to the Consulate to-day, so I ordered the 
kurmnas to take us to the station. Tiffin is ready 
now." 

" Good," repUed Barrington ; " you alwa}^ do 
the right thing." 

"Very good of you to say so," returned the 
other, much pleased at his friend's approval. 

They " made " the 12.10, and reached Yokohama 
an hour later. The Vice-Consul was in his office, 
having just come back from his midday meal, 
and he made his visitors very welcome. 

" That was before my time," he said when asked 
about the records of Mr Barrington's marriage; 
" but if it took place here, it will be in the register." 
And he began to turn over the dusty ledgers till 
he had foimd the one of the date required. 
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Charlie leaned over him eageiiy as he searched 

its P^^- 
'* Here it is/' said the official, pointing to some 

entries mider the head of *^ Marriages of British 

Subjects in Japan.'* 

A few lines and two or three signatures told 
the story. It corroborated that of the old priest — 
Him^ was George Barrington's only child. But 
CharUe was not dismayed at the confirmation of 
that fact ; Him4 hersdf filled his mental vision ; 
other things had lost their importance just now. 

He read on mechanically, expecting to find 
some other official record on the next line, but its 
contents brought a surprise which recalled him to 
himself. In brackets below the last signature 
were these words: "The said George Barrington 
made his will on this day, and gave it into he 
keeping of H. B. M., Vice-Consul in this place.*' 

" G>uld you find this, do you think ? " Charlie 
asked, pointing to the words. '^ It should be here, 
I suppose." 

" Of course," said the other man a little testily, 
" it is here, if it has not been reclaimed ; but it may 
take a bit of finding, you know." 

It did take a " bit of finding," necessitating 
the opening of various safes and strong boxes, 
but it was produced at last, and put into CharUe's 
hands. . 

He opened it with a sense of something like 
remorse at his recent hard judgments of his dead 
relative. The strange, indolent man had, after 
all, taken the trouble to secure his nephew's future. 
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for in this document it was set forth that if any 
daim were ever put forward by a child of his marriage 
with Haru Takemitsu, that child was to receive 
a sum of five thousand pounds out of the personalty 
of his estate, while the remainder of his property 
of every description was left unconditionally to 
his nephew, Charles Barrington. 

Nakayama was standing beside his friend, and 
the Vice-Consul tactfully withdrew to a little dis- 
tance, seeing that they seemed to wish to speak 
of private affairs. It was from him that the 
Japanese had obtaiaed the recommendation which 
gave him the post of teacher to Barrington. 

" It is all very wise and right," the latter was 
.thinking, " the poor old man made things safe 
for her and for me, and though I believe I should 
not have cared much now which way it went, 
stiU, I am glad. I can do more for her than she 
could ever have done for herself with it. Yes; 
I am glad." 

He glanced up, to see a furrow on Nakayama's 
brow. " It is a great deal too much," said the 
teacher, with evident ill humour. " Fifty thousand 
yen to a shell gatherer ! Why, she will never 
be able to spend it in her life." And he turned 
away and looked out of the window, inwardly 
repinii^ at the caprices of fate, which showered 
gold on beggars and left scholars and Samurai 
to wring a hard living out of their own exertions. 
What could he not have done with fifty thousand 
yen! Goyetsu should have travelled all over the 
world, should have had the best education that 
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money could give» and there would still have been 
enough to enable his elder brother to buy that 
pretty house in Akabane as a home for himself 
and that gentle girl whom he had so long desired 
to make his wife, and whom, for fear of weakening 
his own purpose of sending Goyetsu to America, 
he had refrained from visiting since he had been 
earning his present fine salary. Well, it could 
not be helped, and it was the part of a coward 
and a weakling to envy the good luck of others. 
He had long coveted the post of professor of history 
at the Uyeno University in Tokyo. The present 
possessor of the chair was about to resign, and hopes 
had been held out to Nakayama of becoming his 
successor. The nomination would crown all his 
aspirations at once ; but he dared not let himself 
think too much of that— there were other candi- 
dates better fitted for it, as he modestly told 
himself. Whatever Nakayama's faults might be 
conceit was certainly not among them. 

He quickly shook off his depression, and turned 
to Barrington with his usual bright smile. 

" I .am so glad you are to have no trouble," 
he said cheerily. "This money left to Him6 will 
not make much difference to you, will it ? " 

" Not a bit," said Barrington. " Come home 
with me, and we will go and tell her all about it." 

That afternoon, as they sat once more on the 
long chairs in the verandah, Charlie told Nakayama 
that he intended to marry his cousin. 

The professor was frankly dismayed. " She 
will be a terrible disappointment to you," he said ; 
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** her prettiness will fade, and you will find your- 
self tied for life to an ignorant woman who will 
never understand one of your thoughts. There 
are Englishmen who have married Japanese ladies, 
of good education (as women's education goes 
with us), and I have heard how they complain. 
There is no intellectual companionship, they say. 
A model wife, a careful housekeeper, a devoted 
mother for their children, all this seems to be of 
no value at all in their eyes, and no doubt you 
will judge as they do." 

" Those are qualities pretty hard to find among 
Englishwomen to-day," repUed Charlie a little 
flippantly. ^^ I assure you I should value them 
very highly." 

"But I was speaking of ladies," Nakayama 
persisted, with a slight tremor in his . voice, for 
he was thinking of the girl in Tokyo, "not of 
peasants. They have not the same qualities at 
all. Oh, I fear you are preparing much unhappiness 
for yourself, and I am just sorry — ^real sorry, Bar^ 
rington." 

" Please remember, my friend," replied the 
other a little haughtily, " that this girl's name 
is the same as my own. A great injustice has been 
done her in allowing her to grow up in such sur- 
roundings, even if they were those most natural 
to her mother." 

" I beg your pardon," said Nakayama ; " frankly, 
I had forgotten the fact. And I hope you will 
not be offendgd if I say that I believe more in 
environment than in heredity in these cases." 
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'* I am not in the least offended/' Charlie 
answered ; " I know how thoroughly you have 
thrown yourself into my interests. I should never 
have got to the bottom of this thing so quickly 
without you. But I want you to understand 
that Him^ is very young ; we can take a little time, 
and let her learn the few things still wanting to 
her, and she is so intelligent that she will learn 
joyfully and rapidly. And in one way I ought 
not to reproach those poor old people who have 
brought her up. She is utterly untouched by any 
lowering influences, and she has been kept altogether 
apart from other people of that class. There 
is nothing to forget, except hardship, and nothing, 
absolutely nothing, to uideam." 

"Well, you know your business best," said 
Naka}rama, still somewhat doubtfully ; " and if 
I have ventured to advise, you know it is only 
because I want you to have nothing but happiness 
in your future Ufe; marriage is a mighty serious 
thing, sir." 

And with that he went off to bed ; but Charlie 
sat long into the night, thinking of the past, tracing 
the strange, strong threads of destiny which had 
been leading him on through a seemingly meaning- 
less maze of events to this happy summer night, 
when he could look southwards over the heaving 
star-dappled sea towards the spot where his cousin, 
Him^ the shell girl, lay and dreamed of her English 
lover. 
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VIII 

BUT Him^ was not dreaming that night. Not 
for a moment did she relapse into the blessed 
state in which the hardest facts are fancies to be 
laughed away, when the gyves of life fall off and 
leave no scar, when the cripple can dance, the 
Uind see, when the music-dumb hear themselves 
singing songs of unimagined sweetness, and the 
b^gar child threads the stars on strings and hangs 
them round her neck. 

No ; Him4 lay wide awake, staring at the blink- 
ing pith wick in the old lantern, and pra3dng, with 
trembling of heart, for some dear light on a new 
and thorny road. That the road must be travelled 
by her shrinking feet she had no doubt at all. 
She did not play with her resolve, but the task 
of canying it out without giving pain to others 
was exercising her mind to straining point ; and 
beneath that acute perplexity was a terrible sense 
of bereavement, growing deeper with the passing 
hours. It was as if she were voluntarily feeling 
the edge of a sharp sword waiting to fall upon her 
when the hour should strike. 

She had thought the question out as she sat 
beade Barrington in the quiet evening hour. During 
the silence, which only spoke to him of hearts at 
rest, she had seen and recognised what seemed 
to be her duty to the man she loved. Its first 
conmiand had reached her intuitively when she 
cried out that he was not for her nor she for him. 
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Afterwards the deamess of his presence, the sense 
of his tenderness and goodness to her had come 
over her with such impeUing force that for a moment 
she had doubted her own right to turn away from 
the proffered happiness. Then she had looked 
down at her threadbare garments and her worn 
sandals ; she laid her hand on CharUe's, and noted 
how brown it looked against his. He stooped and 
kissed the delicate fingers, but she had made tip 
her mind that he should do so no more. To her 
humility he appeared a great man^ and she was 
a peasant child who would have had to starve 
or beg long ago but for the gracious largess of 
the sea. Charlie's words about her future wealth 
she took as an indication of his desire to bestow 
it upon her — a gift to be refused even as she must 
refuse the infinitely more precious one of his love. 
In her own eyes she was not raised above her 
poverty by the fact that a gentleman had beea 
her father ; \he conditions of her own past and 
present were all that she could coimt with, and 
by these she and her lover were, indeed, set far 
apart as roadside dust and star in sky. In her 
the ptire instincts of a nature imtainted by pride 
or covetousness cried out that in their imion some 
fundamental law of justice would be outraged ; 
in the man the awakening of the higher self had 
produced precisely the opposite eflfect. He had 
lived till now in an atmosphere where love of 
comfort and riches, self-indulgence (none the 
less deadening for being merely intellectual) had 
temporarily dulled his perceptions and falsified 
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his appreciations ; his love for this poor, single- 
hearted child had suddenly revealed to him that 
the most precious things in this world are those in 
whose making the world has had the least part ; and 
he grasped at " the naked cleanliness of truth " 
with a joy that no other apprehending had ever 
brought him yet. It seemed as if the very meeting 
of these two souls must be the signal for a fresh 
parting of their ways. 

During the day that CharUe spent in going to 
Yokohama, Him4 made her plans, and prepared 
to put them into execution at once. Akibara 
the priest came to the cottage in the morning 
(he had reached home too late to do so the night 
before), and told Sakura how dehghted he was 
with the success of his mission. He was a Uttle 
disappointed to find that Barrington ^had fore- 
stalled him in disclosing his relationship to Him^'^s 
father ; but the old man dwelt joyously on the 
hope of a provision for the girl, which Nakayama 
had conveyed to him. The interview with 
Barrington had greatly allayed his fears as to the 
young man's intentions towards Him6— even a 
foreigner, he beheved, would respect a girl who 
was nearly related to him — and also there was 
something in Charlie's face and manner which, 
even in the Bosan's Umited judgment, showed 
that he was not the selfish, unscrupulous pleasure- 
seeker that Him6's protectors had supposed him 
to be. 

'' No," said Akibara as he and Sakura discussed 
matters on the old bench under the shadow of 
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the eaves ; '* this is an honest man, whatever his 
ande may have been. And now, O Bassan, if 
he gives the child a dowry we will very soon find 
a good husband for her. I saw a young man in 
Kamakura." 

"" But/' exclaimed Sakura, ^' he wishes to marry 
her himself. He said so last night." 

'*That would not be right," Akibara replied 
quickly; "'he would always despise her because 
he had found her poor and ignorant ; and as for his 
parents, they would make her life miserable. What 
ikh people would care to have a shell gatherer 
for a daughter-in-law ? " 

"Their customs are different," the old woman 
declared. " In their godless country it seems that 
the daughter-in-law owes no duty to her husband's 
parents, and is not even taken to Uve in their house. 
Haru told me all about it." 

There was silence for a moment, and then the 
priest asked a question. '' Does Him^ wish to 
marry this man ? " 

''She will not speak much of him," Sakura 
replied, '' and yet she has some love for him — ^that 
we have seen. I think she fears the greatness 
of his riches. When he spoke of wedding her 
she seemed angry, and said she would hear naught 
of it, that it would bring shame on him to marry 
a sheU gatherer, and she would never be his 
wife." 

'' She is right I " said Akibara with conviction. 
*' We must find a husband for her among our own 
people. Why should she go to a foreigner, who 
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will take her away to his own country, and leave 
your old age desolate ? " 

Him6 was sorting and washing shells within the 
house, and every word of their talk came to her 
through the crazy shutter and thin paper screen. 
At the last speech her eyes filled with tears. Must 
poor O Bassan's age, indeed, be desolate ? If Him6 
stayed, then Him6 would certainly find herself 
married to the young man from Kamakura, or 
some other unknown person, within a very short 
time. Banington she had renounced for his own 
sake; and, though she beUeved she had strength 
to hold to her decision, she dared not allow herself 
to reconsider it. As for a girl's choosing to Uve 
and die imwed, such a course was so outside of 
htunan experience that she not could hope to be 
allowed to follow it. In time it was certain that 
O Bassan and Akibara San would dispose of 
her Uberty to some decent man; and meanwhile 
she must continue to earn money for O Bassan, 
and at the same time keep herself out of Bar* 
rington's way. If she could but disappear for a 
short time, if she could conceal herself from him, 
he would forget, he would leave the country, 
and Him4 could return to the memory-haunted 
cottage, and take care of Sakura again. If the 
unwelcome suitor of the future wished for any 
success, he would have to promise that O Bassan 
should live with her child for always; but even 
this prospect brought small relief. '' I shall not 
be able to help hating him," she said to herself 
while she worked rapidly and nervously at her 
s 
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shell-sorting; *'and in the hour when O Bassan 
dies I will kill myself. I must not till then/' 

This was all so terrible that Him4 was con- 
strained to lay her shells down carefully, cover 
her face with her sleeve, and weep bitterly, though 
very silently, for fear that the two sitting outside 
should hear. 

Yes ; she must go away. If she saw Barrington 
once more her resolution might break down. But 
how to depart without causing grief and anxiety 
to O Bassan ? That was a <Ufficult question ; 
and yet she must act at once, for Charlie would 
certainly come back to Enoshima to-morrow. 
She decided at any rate to take her little stock 
of shells into the town, so as not to leave Sakura 
without money. Then she would try and take 
service somewhere on the mainland for the re- 
maining weeks of the summer. Thus she could 
remain concealed, and earn money which she would 
send to Sakura, with a message to say she was weQ, 
and would soon return. It seemed easy enough 
to her inexperience to carry out the simple plan, 
and she never doubted of her success in finding 
employment wherever she should ask for it. 

So she rose and dressed herself very neatly, 
and washed away all traces of her tears. When 
she came out of the cottage her face was smiling, 
her hair smooth, her best sash wound roimd her 
slender figure and tied in a big loop at the back. 
Altogether she looked trim and sweet, and anj^thing 
but sad. 

She passed the old folk with a cheerful greeting 
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and a word of explanation as to her errand, and 
their eyes followed her as she disappeared where 
the path ran in under the trees, a few hundred 
yards farther on. Even the passing of her bright 
young presence beside them seemed to have cheered 
those faithful, timorous old hearts. 

" But we need not marry her just yet, all the 
same, Akibara San ! *' said Sakura,^ looking after 
the child. 

" Well, no— perhaps not just yet," he murmured 
in tones of relief. 

An hour or two later Him€ had sold her shells, 
and was motmting the steep path which leads 
to the inn of The Golden Tortoise, the Uttle wind- 
swept fane of peace, embowered in trees, where 
so many weary travellers from East and West 
have found rest from pilgrimage for a few enchanted 
weeks — ^weeks never to be forgotten when the 
wanderer's feet are set once more on the dusty 
highways of life. Him4 sometimes Ungered there 
for a moment to watch the foreign ladies, in their 
strange dresses and high-heeled shoes, climbing 
the slippery lacquered stairway or leaning over 
the balconies and talking their shrill, unintelligible 
talk. 

The landlady was a kind, bustling body, who 
sometimes gave Him6 a little present of cakes 
for O Bassan, sometimes asked her to undertake 
an errand in the village, for which she had no 
niessenger free. To-day there was much doing 
in the small hotel, and Him6 saw that O Ko San 
looked hot and flustered as she crossed and re- 
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crossed the kitchen, which stood open to the 
road. 

" Can I be of any assistance to you ? " the 
girl asked, coming dose to the entrance. "You 
seem very busy, O Ko San. Is there no one to 
help you ? " 

No, indeed," replied the much tried woman; 

the maid went away to be married this morning. 
Heartless creature to leave me like this, in the 
middle of the summer season ! And I sent my 
son off to fetch fruit and vegetables hours ago, 
and the young good-for-nothing has never returned. 
And here am I, with three diimers to get for dif- 
ferent parties upstairs. It is distracting ! " 

" Let me help you," said Him^ ; " I know as 
much as that maid knew, at any rate. Will you 
lend me an apron, please ? " 

** Can you really stay till this evening ? " asked 
O Ko San, with a broad smile of pleasure. " Well, 
nobody was ever more welcome. You do me a 
great kindness." 

Him^ threw herself into the breach, and in half- 
an-hour was entrusted with a tray to be taken 
up to the large room at the end of the upstairs 
verandah. She reached the place without slipping 
on the alarmingly polished staircase, and found 
that the party to whom it had been assigned con- 
sisted of a Japanese gentleman with his wife and 
daughter. The latter was a pretty, dehcate-looking 
girl, who, when Him^ entered, was leaning against a 
pillar of the verandah and gazing out with a wist- 
ful glance, which at cmce attracted the sympathy 
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of warm-hearted Him^. . As she waited on the 
trio, with a simple apology for her inexperience, 
she looked more than once at the young lady's 
face, and her own sorrow seemed to tell her the 
nature of the other girl's trouble. 

" I fear the young lady does not Uke the food," 
she said, as the girl refused some fish soup which 
O Ko San had always found very acceptable to 
tired travellers, "or is it my clumsy waiting ? " 
Him6 added, remembering that an attendant 
was expected to entertain those to whom she 
ministered. " Your kindness must pardon my 
shortcomings. I am helping O Ko San because 
she is all alone. Her maid has gone away to be 
married." 

"To be married ? " asked the girl, looking up 
with sudden interest. " How happy she must 
be if he is a good man." 

Before Him6 had time to answer, the father 
and mother interchanged a quick glance, and 
began to speak both at once — one, of the deUghtful 
dish of Enoshima crabs which Him6 had set before 
them ; the other.- of the fine view from the balcony, 
apparently none the less admired because the 
speaker's back was turned to it at that moment. 
Evidently the elders were anxious to change the 
subject, and Him6 feared that in her good will 
to fill her part she must have said something un- 
fortunate. 

O Ko San's shrill voice was heard calling for 
her below, and she sUpped away to be given more 
trays for other rooms. As she went backwards 
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and forwards, making herself of great use to tlie 
overworked hostess, she pondered on what she 
had seen upstairs. That poor girl was sad, had 
lost her lover, perhaps. Ah, Him^ was sorry for 
her! There were things that seemed very hard 
for girls to bear. When her serving was over 
she went and gathered a spray of jessamine from 
a pillar that was all wreathed with it and took 
it to the upper chamber. Flowers were always 
sweet, whether one were gay or sad, she reflectc^d, 
and, perhaps, the girl would like it. She crept 
gently aloBg the balcony and peeped into the 
open room to see if the guests were still there. 
The elders had gone out, and the daughter was 
alone. She was sitting on a cushion, with her 
back to the window, and as Him^'s shadow fell 
on the mats she slipped something inside her dress, 
and turned round, looking a Uttle disturbed. 

Her face was sweet and modest but very sad. 
She was dressed in a robe of soft grey silk, with a 
beautiful blue and gold sash, and every detail 
of the elaborate costimie was rich in material 
and faultless in taste. It could be seen at a glance 
that she was the child of wealthy and devoted 
parents. 

Him6 paused, fearing now that her visit might 
be inopportune ; but at sight of her the girl's face 
brightened, and she rose to her feet. 

Him6 held out the flowers shyly. " I thought 
you might like them,^ she said ; ** they smell sweet.** 

The other came dose to her and took the little 
offering and held it to her face. Then she looked 
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up with a smile at the giver, who was taller than 
she. " How kind you are. I like them so much ! ** 
she said. ^^ Please stop and talk to me. I was too 
tired to go out, and I promised my mother I would 
sleep for a little. But I cannot sleep, I cannot 
sleep ! " she exclaimed, with a sudden passionate 
turn of her head. Then she went on, more calmly : 
" What is your name ? I hope it is a pretty one.'* 

" Why ? " inquired Him6, surprised at the ques- 
tion. 

" It should be, you see," returned her new friend, 
looking at her critically, yet approvingly. " I 
knew you were not the maid as soon as you came 
in. Servants do not have faces hke yours. Come 
and sit down, and let us talk." 

She sank down on her little pile of silk cushions, 
and Him6 sat beside her. It was the time when 
everyone was resting, and O Ko San would not 
require any assistance for an hour or two to 
come. 

" I am less than a servant," said Him6, " I am 
only a shell gatherer ; and the maid was more 
fortunate than I, though it is true she had a face 
like a sak6 tub, round and brown ! She is manying 
a fisherman, and she will not sleep very well on 
stormy nights; but, then, they do not all get drowned. 
There are some quite old ones down on the beach." 
She talked on, a Uttle at random, remembering 
the interest the girl had shown when the maid's 
marriage was mentioned. 

" Well, she will have some happiness to re- 
member at least," said the yoimg lady, with a 
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sigh. Then she went on : " But you have not 
told me your name ? '" 

" I am called Him6," the other replied, " and I 
live with Sakura San on the other side of the hill. 
It is much more beautiful there, for there are no 
other houses, and we have all the sea to look at» 
and we have a cool breeze every night. Perhaps 
your honourable parents would permit you to come 
and see the view, and then you could rest in our 
unworthy dwelling for a little." 

" I should like that," said the girl. ** My name, 
is Tetsu. I do not look much like iron, do I ? " 
she added, smiling and holding out her thin little 
hands for Him6 to see. 

" Have you been ill ? " asked Him6 with 
s)nnpathy. " Oh, you will get quite strong here ; 
the air is fine." 

" It cannot cure me," Tetsu said ; "my sickness 
is of the heart," 

"Ah, I am sorry," Him6 commented gently. 
" I know, I know how hard that is to bear." 

" It is intolerable ! " cried the other, with the 
sudden rebellion of a spoilt child. " My parents are 
so kind and good to me that they would give me the 
sun if they could get it for me. But the only thing 
I want they cannot give me ! " She looked away, 
and a tear rolled down her cheek. 

" What is it that you desire, O Tetsu San ? " 
asked Him6. " If your parents cannot give it 
to you surely it is something that you should 
not have. It must grieve them to see you fretting 
for it." 
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" Shall I tell you what I wish for ? " Tetsu said, 
leaning towards Him6 and speaking very low. 
" It is, a good, noble man whom I love — oh, much 
more than you can understand. And he desires 
to marry me — ^he has wished it for years — and he 
will not, he will not ! I am consimied with my 
grief, Him6 San, and I shall certainly kill myself 
if it continues." 

" But I do not imderstand ! " exclaimed Him6, 
looking puzzled. " He wishes to marry you, and he 
will not ? There must be some mistake, some 
strange mistake." 

" A great mistake, indeed," Tetsu replied. " I 
am an only child, and my dear father is rich. He 
would adopt my husband, and love him Uke his 
own son. But this young man is a Samurai, while 
we are only merchants. How can he give up 
an honourable name to take a more obscure one ? 
He is poor, and has a young brother to maintain. 
How can a Samurai take a merchant's money 
and live on it, knowing that his friends will scorn 
him for doing so ? Oh, that I were a poor girl 
like you, Him6 San ! Then would my parents 
gladly let me marry a man as poor as myself ; and 
he would take me away with him, and he would 
be rich in love and service while I lived to render 
them." 

'* It is pride, then, that keeps him apart from 
you," said Him6, nodding her pretty head quite 
sagely — " but it is a good pride. How can a noble 
heart consent to live on charity ? You should 
be glad that he will not do such a thing, for if be 
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amaented he would alwa}^ be sorry in secret 
and, perhaps, learn to hate you for having persuaded 
him to it." 

"You speak hard words, Him6 San," Tetsu 
replied, looking much distressed. " I do not think 
he would ever hate me." 

Perhaps his fortunes will change," Him6 said. 

If he is so good and clever, some day he will 
do some great thing, and then the Emperor will 
revrard him with rich gifts. Do not despair, O 
Tetsu San, for there are worse cases than yours — 
there are girls who have less chance of being happy 
than you have — I know one." She paused, and the 
weight of her own trouble darkened her bright eyes. 

" Tell me," said Tetsu, drawing nearer, and taking 
her hand, " tell me all about it ! You see, I shall 
be able to understand." 

"There is a girl," Him6 replied, while she held 
the kind Uttle hand and averted her face, " who 
loves a great man — ^a rich man — ^and he loves her. 
But she is so poor and ignorant that she is not a 
fit mate for him, and she knows that his friends 
would scorn him for taking such a wife. He 
seeks her, and she must fly from him. He calls 
her, and she must not answer, though her heart is 
breaking. When he passes by she must hide her- 
self ; and, remembering him eternally, she must 
pray that he may forget." 

Him6 turned and looked into the other girl's 
face; her own was white and despairing. Tetsu 
suddenly opened her arms and caught Him6 to her, 
and broke into sobs on her shoulder. 
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We are two very unhappy girls," she wailed. 

May the kind gods have pity on us ! " 

So they sat for awhile, poor children, their 
tears mingling, and their young hearts drawn very 
close in the conmiunity of their grief. 

At last Tetsu sat up, and said unsteadily : ^* This 
is wrong ! If my mother sees that I have been 
crying ^e will not sleep all night. I am going to 
show you something, Him6 San — the most precious 
thing I have." She drew a tiny packet from her 
dress, unfolded a wrapper of silk, and disclosed 
a photograph, which she held out to her friend. 
** That is Nakayama San. Has he not a beautiful 
face ? " 

Him6 looked at the portrait with great interest. 
Nakayama's face could hardly be called beautiful, 
but it was full of kindness and intelligence. " He 
looks very good and very clever," was Him6's 
comment, " What did you say was the honourable 
name ? Nakayama ? Ah, I have heard that 
name before." She remembered from whom 
Charlie had learnt Japanese. He had told her 
about the patient instructor to whom he owed 
the joy of being able to talk with her in her own 
tongue. 

Her musings were interrupted by Tetsu, who 
had taken back the portrait, and was looking at 
it admiringly. " He is the cleverest man in the 
world," the damsel declared ; " he knows every- 
thing. He went to study in America, and took 
his degree at a grand college, and he hopes to be a 
professor of history at Uyeno some day. But 
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there is no vacancy now, so he is travelling with 
a great foreign lord, teaching him Japanese, and 
the great lord loves him like a brother. Everyone 
loves Nakayama San," she added devoutly. 

Him6 looked up at her quickly. " O Tetsu San,'* 
she said, half frightened at the discovery she had 
made, "that foreign lord — ^is — my cousin.** She 
flushed as she said it, for the poorest Japanese 
disUkes owning to foreign blood. 

" Your cousin ! " cried Tetsu in amazement — 
" how can that be ? You are of our people ? ** 

" Not altogether," Him6 replied. " I am telling 
you a secret ; no one must know it — ^promise to tell 
no one, please. It would be bad that he should 
be called the cousin of a poor girl like me. But 
it is true, all the same, for his unde was — ^my father." 
She turned away, and hid her face for a moment. 

Tetsu sat silent, thinking out all the story. 
Then she laid her hand on Him^'s shoulder. " And 
this foreigner is the man you spoke about just 
now," she said very low. " Oh, poor Him6, I am 
so sorry for you. But — a foreigner can marry 
whom he likes, for there are no parents to please, 
no family consent to be obtained. Surely you 
may still be happy, if you are not afraid of these 
people and their rough, strange ways. Nakayama 
San told me that they are very kind to their wives 
and that he saw many happy homes." 

" It is not that," said Him6, " I am not afraid ; 
he would be only too kind to me. But I am 
not fit ; he shall never marry a beggar. I am glad 
it is your friend who is with him. He is very rich, 
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very powerful. He loves Nakayama San greatly, 
— he has told me that — and I think he could do 
something for him.** 

" Nakayama will never ask,*' replied the other 
girl ; " he is too proud.*' 

" Then I will ask for him,** said Him6 with 
sudden resolution. " I meant to see Harrington 
San no more; but I will speak to him once for 
your sake, because you have been so kind to me. 
And now I must go home for a little, O Bassan 
will be expecting me, and I will come back this 
evening to help O Ko San again.** 

" Let me come with you ! ** Tetsu exclaimed, 
rising to her feet. "It is cooler now, and my 
mother will be glad that I go out for a little. Come ! ** 

So they smoothed each other*s hair, and Kim6 
rearranged the folds of Tetsu's gorgeous sash and 
brought her small sandals for her to put on ; and 
they came to the landlady hand in hand, the delicate 
town girl in her rich dress, and Him6 (taller and 
fairer far) in her worn grey kimono. 

" I am going to take something to my grand- 
mother,** said Him6 in explanation, " and the 
young lady wishes to walk a little imder the trees. 
Will you please tell her honourable parents if 
they come in that she is quite safe with me, and 
that I will bring her back very soon ? And then I 
can stay and work for you this evening if you 
require my unworthy service.** 

A cloud had come over the good woman's face 
when Him6 spoke of going home, but it cleared 
off at once. " Of course, of course,** she said ; 
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'^that is a good thought. You will be sure to 
return, Him6 San, will you not ? And I will tell 
the lady and gentleman that their daughter is quite 
sale with you. Himi San is a very good girl," 
she added, turning to Tetsu, "and you can go 
with her without fear.'' 

So the two girls moved away on the narrow 
ascending path that ran under the trees. They 
had to go very slowly, because pretty Tetsu was 
not strong, and was quite unaccustomed to country 
walking. 



IX 



BARRINGTON had told Him6 that he intended to 
spend the day in Yokohama, and she had no 
idea that he would be able to come over to Enoshima 
that evening. But the Yokohama business was 
so quickly concluded that the two men returned 
to Horiuchi before four o'clock. Charhe was 
restless and excited, and, after a bath and a smoke, 
announced his intention of sailing do¥ni to 
Enoshima, if the breeze held good. Naka}^ama 
looked suddenly interested. Charlie remembered 
that he had stopped to speak to a young man 
who came out of a Japanese place of business 
as they passed down Main Street, and that although 
he drew back, so as not to listen to what appeared 
to be a confidential conversation, yet the name 
** Enoshima " had reached his ears. 

Would you like to come with me ? " he asked 
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his friend. " It is not going to be rough to-day.'* 
Nakayama was but a moderately good sailor. 

" If I shall not be in your way," he repUed, 
" I should rather like to go over. I am afraid 
my nerves are a bit jumpy waiting for that telegram 
from the university people. And I have some 
friends stajning in Enoshima just now." 

" Come on, then," Charhe rephed, " the breeze 
is getting up nicely. Bring a bag, for I doubt 
if we shall get home to-night." 

" Thank you so much," said the other. " I will 
leave word that the wire is to be sent after me 
if it comes." 

Half-an-hour later they were skimming down 
the coast before a cool light wind, that seemed 
delightfully reviving after their long hot morning 
in town and train. 

" Who are your friends ? " Barrington asked, 
feeling that he had hardly shown sufficient interest 
in his companion's affairs. His own were very ab- 
sorbing at present. 

"Some people I have known all my life," said 
the other man, with something like a sigh. '^ May 
I tell you a story about myself ? " 

" Rather," CharUe rephed heartily ; " I shall 
be very much interested. You never do talk 
about yourself. I'm afraid I have not given you 
much time, but I have set you a famous example. 
What is the storj' ? I hope there is a girl in it. 
It will make you more patient with me." 

"There is a very sweet lady in it," Nakayama 
rephed gravely. He did not care to have O Tetsu 
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bracketed with the unknown 'shell gatherer, whose 
existence he considered as a deplorable misfortune 
for his friend. Then he went on to tell in few 
and direct words the story which had taken iixnt 
years to enact. Chadie learnt how truly the 
lovers were devoted to each other, but how tfte 
riches and inferior station o^Tetsu's parents, and 
Nakayama's own poverty and Samurai pride, 
seemed to have set an impaMaUe barrkr between 
them. 

'* But if," he concluded, '^ the directors of the 
university are wiUing to consider my applicatioft, 
if I really obtain that post, I believe my difficulties 
will be smoothed away. I shall, at any rate, be 
in a position to support my wife without her father's 
aid, and he can then no longer insllt that I dioald 
become his adopted son. Until I hear from Tcdcyo 
the suspense is pretty tryi^, and I do not feel 
as if I could bear it alone.. It se^ns harder fftali 
all that has gone before. I ;,}ust felt I had tq. tdl 
you. You don't mind, do you ? ^' 

" I only wish you had told me sooner,'' Qiaiiie 
replied. " I thought you had something more 
than Goyetsu on your mind, but I could not speak 
till you spoke. Look here, I know two of those 
professors very well — the Englishman and the 
German. I shall write to them at once and beg 
them to push your claim." 

" No," said Nakayama ; " it is awfully kind of 
you, but I did not tell you this thing in order to 
get you to help me. If you do ask them, and I 
am refused after all, it may make some sort of a 
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coolness between you and those men, and I don't 
seem to fancy that, anyhow. You have been 
too good' to me. Guess we'll have to let the old 
thing take its way, and if the side rips out, why, 
III just have to sit tight a little longer. Perhaps 
I'll get in on the ground floor this time. If not, 
I know she's mine for keeps, and we'll get there 
somehow ! " 

CharUe laughed frankly. " I just love you 
when you let yourself go, Nakayama," he said; 
'^to hear an old Samurai like you talking pure 
New York Journalese is an artistic joy I have never 
deserved. Say, give the Samurai a rest, and Yank 
strong right now, and you are sure to get in." 

Nakayama laughed too. " I cannot help it," 
he exclaimed. " I was very young when I went 
over, and* there are certain sentiments that I shall 
want to express in good American till I die. 
Japanese provides no proper vehicle . for them 
—see ? " 

" I quite agree," said Charlie. " Some of those 
words come out clean as pistol shots on a cold 
night. What an amazing people it is! Shall 
you do your lecturing in Journalese at the. univer- 
sity ? " 

^^ No, 5i>," Nakayama replied with some indigna- 
tion ; *' the students would mob me. They are a 
very particular class of young men, and you have 
to give them the best information in the most 
classical language, or they stay at home. You 
can't monkey round with slang at the university." 

" I'll come and hear your opening lecture," 
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said Barringtcmi " tor you are going to have the 
post — ^if we buy it for you." The last words were 
not meant for Nakayama's ear. Then Charlie b^gan 
to whistle : 

" Give me the girl with the white dress on. 
Whom the darkies call Susannah I " 

He was thinking of a girl who had never worn 
a white frock in her life, and whose second name 
was certainly not Susannah. ' 

But the old song dances along to a real love 
tune, and other words were setting themselves 
to it in the young man's heart. 



if 



We will go to the harbour/* said Charlie as 
they drew near to Enoshima. ** I will walk up 
over the hill while you find your friends. We 
will meet at the hotel for dinner." 

** Shall I order something for you ? " inquired 
Nakayama. '' They do not alwajrs have European 
food up there." 

"No, thanks," said Charlie; "I will take my 
chance when I come in. Here we are." 

The boatman lowered the sail, and they brought 
up by the little qtiay, which consisted of two wide 
steps jutting out over deep water. Together 
they went up the street of shells—the long street 
that seemed walled with coral and mother-of-pearl 
and snow. The great nautilus shells lay in their 
places like gathered moons, giving out^the light 
absorbed from sea and sky through silver nights 
and golden days. The hyalomena shimmered and 
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trembled, their long filmy rays moving in the 
breeze that fluttered capricioudy under the linen 
aivnings and among the blue and white flags over- 
head. Delicate webs of rosy sea-weed were scattered 
among them, and here and there the cool, pearly 
light was reflected from the glass of a bowl where 
a pinch of gold dust, a shred of crimson sea-fern, 
and a little powdering of sand and shells had been 
Mown in between the transparent sides, and made 
into a cup fair enough for the Ups of a queen. Whole 
almond-trees in bloom were planted in pots, bud 
and flower and leaf all made from the jewels of 
fhe sea, and exquisite little ornaments carved 
in pink mother-of-pearl were heaped up in big 
rainbow - tinted shells to tempt the passer-by. 
Some dainty Japanese ladies, in robes of soft, dreamy 
colours, were turning over the pretty wares, and 
they glanced shyly at the tall young foreigner 
as he went on, striding so fast that his companion 
found difficulty in keeping up with him. 

Nakayama grew very silent when the street 
was left behind, and the brown path, with its stone 
lanterns on either side, turned towards the well- 
known inn. He had come on an impulse, hardly 
knowing whether he intended to get speech with 
his lady love, or merely to watch her from afar, 
and take back another picture of her in his mind 
to lighten his hours of anxiety and suspense. Now 
that she was so near he felt that he must speak 
to her if possible. A sudden sense of encourage- 
ment came over him, and he knew in some subtle 
way that fate would be kind for once and give 
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him all that he desired. The professorshq) would 
be granted to him, and soon he would be living 
with O Tetsu in one of the lovely little houses 
in Uyeno Park— hving happily on the money his 
own brains and perseverance would earn for them 
both. 

*^ Our paths divide here, I think/' said Barring- 
ton, standing still for a moment. ^*I suppose 
you are going to the hotel ? I shall take this ^ort 
cut over the hill." 

**See you later," Nakayama replied, suddenly 
recalled to the realities. 

So they parted, Charlie breasting the hill at a 
great rate, and Nakayama going on more slowly 
to the inn of The Golden Tortoise. 

The honourable guests were all out, O Ko San 
told him. Would he come in and wait for them ? 
They would surely return at sundown, and that 
was not far off now. 

No; Nakayama would not wait. Perhaps he 
would come back later. She need not say that 
he had called. Any telegram for Nakayama ? 
No ? Wdl, he would walk up the hill and look 
at the view. So he turned, and followed the path 
that the girls had taken two hours earlier. Charlie 
was fast approaching the summit by the climbing 
track through the trees. 



The two girls had reached Sakura's cottage 
after what seemed to O Tetsu a very long walk. 
Him6 was surprised to find that so much time 
could be spent on the way; she carefully suited 
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her pace to that of the delicate town mouse at her 
side, and, even so, many little halts had been needed 
to renew Tetsu's strength. The old woman greeted 
the girls gladly, and did all she could to make the 
visitor welcome. There was fresh tea, and the 
best cushion was placed for her on the verandah. 
Him6 took her into the house and showed her 
the few treasures she had kept for herself from 
her many wanderings ; gleaming shell and tinted 
pebble, they were arranged round the Tokonoma, 
or niche of honour, where Ham's name, as well 
as those of Sakura's two grandsons, were recorded 
on Mttle tablets of white wood. Tetsu was interested 
in everything, and forgot her fatigue long before 
it was time to go back. 

At last Him6 rose from the verandah seat and said 
they had better return now, for the sun was wester- 
ing, the breeze blowing sharply up from the sea, and 
she feared the little lady might take cold. So, 
having told Sakura that she would stay with O 
Kg San for the night, she and Tetsu dhnbed the 
short ascent and disappeared within the grove. 

** I am tired," said Tetsu a few minutes later. 
" Let us sit down here and rest." 

**I am afraid I brought you too far," Him6 
answered, looking at her anxiously. "Yes; we 
will sit down." 

And they found a seat at the foot of the marble 
railing which ran round the desolate enclosure 
of Akibara's shrine. There was a great silence 
there. The ferns and mosses made a green carpet 
under their feet, and the gloom was broken here 
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and there by fitful shafts of dusky g<dd, where 
some level sunbeam shot between the tree trunks. 
At the farther edge of the wood, m the direction 
from which the girls had come, there was a twink- 
ling under^eam, changing, disai^)earing, returning — 
the reflection thrown up on the leaves from below, 
where the sea lay broad, rippling, and glorious 
in the light of the setting sun. 

**I love this place," Him£ whispered. **I 
often sit here and think. If you call a name beside 
this piUar there is a spirit in the temple who 
will answer you. And if two lovers call their 
names to him he sends them back quite dear. 
And never in this life or the after lives will those 
be separated whose names he has spoken together. 
Charlie San wanted me to say his, after the spirit 
had spoken mine, but I would not. There could 
be no going back after that." 

There was a sound in the wood, and Him£ started. 
** It was only a falling branch," said Tetsu after a 
moment. ** Now say ' Charlie San I ' — I want to 
hear the spirit answer." 

"No," Him6 replied, smiling; '*you should 
speak first, whatever name is in your mind.*' 

Tetsu stood up beside the pillar, trembling 
visibly. "Ah, if he were only here to answer 
me," she murmured. 

" Call him," Him6 repeated ; " perhaps he will 
come." 

Tetsu straightened hersdf, and called timidly: 
•* Nakayama I " 

The echo came back sweet and dear. But ere 
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it died away her own name had been linked with 
it twice : " Tetsu, O Tetsu San ! " 

She turned pale as death and dung to Him^. 

What is it ?^-what does it mean ? " she whispered. 
Good things, be sure/' sai4 Hin^» though 
she herself was trembling in every limb. 

^' I am so frightened/' Tetsu gasped. ^^ Has it 
ever done that before ? " 

** No/' said Him^, her eyes blazing, her cheeks 
crimson; *'but if it does — ^then the gods mean 
to give me to my lord. I will not gainsay them. 
Let me stand up, Tetsu San." 

She shook herself free from the other girl, and 
stood against the pillar, a dim and slender shape 
in the warm twilight. Charlie had just entered 
the wood, and, catching sight of her, stopped motion- 
less between the trees. " My Him6, my flower ! " 
he murmured. 

Then her voice called like a clarion through 
the tremulous dusk of the grove : ^* Charlie, 
Charhe!" 

The faithful echo answered her; then there 
was a cry : *^ Him^, Him6 1 " and the echo gave 
her that too, gave it twice over, as it seemed, but 
she was too overwrought to count the vibrations 
now. She sank down beside Tetsu, and they 
cowered together, overcome with awe and joy, 
yet clasping each other dose, so as not to faint 
with fear. 

They were roused by approaching footsteps, 
and sat up, glancing round with startled eyes. 
Then Charlie broke through the trees and stood 
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before them, and Want oolomed crimson to her 
brow. 

** Yoa heard me ! " she cried. 

He answered by a question. ** Why wonld you 
not say my name when we were hare together ? 
That was not kind of you." i 

Him^ was silent, and, to her surprise, Tetsu 
answered for her. After the portent which had 
just occorred not even the appearance of a 
foreigner could alarm her. ^'The spirit makes 
marriages,'* she said; *'and Him^ knew that if 
he spoke her name with yours she must not refuse 
to be your wife. Did you hear him just now ? '' 

Himd caught at her arm. ^^ You must not teU," 
she cried. 

" There is no need," said Barrington ; " I — 
heard him." 

There was such triumph of possession in his 
tone, his glance, that Him£ swayed a little, then 
leaned back against the railing, her iace as pale 
as the newly-risen stars that came shining now 
through the ilex teanches overhead. She could 
struggle no longer, she could but yield to the storm 
of passionate love and joy which rushed over her 
and shook her life to its very depths. Dumb and 
faint, she leant against the marble, seeing nothing 
but the love in those deep grey eyes that never 
left her face. 

Silently Charlie came and stood before her, 
as if to shut out all else from her vision. Then 
she became aware that another person had joined 
the group, and she almost laughed, so great had 
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been the tension, when she saw Nakayama approach 
Tetsu with an air of well-feigned surprise. The 
two devoted lovers, who had not met for many 
months, greeted each other with such deep and 
ceremonious bows that it was evident they were 
gaining time to recover their composure. When 
speech was once more at command, O Tetsu, with 
great gravity, declared that it was late, and that her 
parents must be growing anxious about her. With 
everybody's honourable permission she would go 
home at once. CharUe had by this time realised 
who she was, and could not but admire the perfect 
training which showed her how to put others at 
their ease and withdraw gracefully from a most 
agitating situation. 

Him6 found her voice at once, and said she would 
accompany O Tetsu San back to the hotel. 

" May I also have the honour ? " asked Nakayama, 
bowing once more. 

" It is giving you too much trouble," said the 
composed Uttle lady ; " but if you really will be 
so good ^" - 

" Stay with me," whispered Barrington to Him6. 

" No ; it would not be right, I promised to take 
her home," she repUed in the same tone, and looking 
up at him bravely. 

" Then come back ; I will wait for you here," 
he urged. " I have so much to tell you, dear." 

She bowed her head, and then turned to follow 
the other two down the hill. They were talking 
eagerly now, and she remained out of earshot 
a few ysxds behind, picking a flower here and there 
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when they seemed disposed to linger. At last 
they reached the door of the hotel, and Him6 
heard Tetsu say : ^' Not now ; I will tell them you 
are here. If you will ccmdescend to call this evening 
they will be glad, oh, very glad to see you.'* 

O Ko San came forward and put an envelope 
into Nakayama's hand. He tore it open, and such 
an expression of joy came over his face that Him£, 
watching silently, could almost endorse O Tetsu's 
assertion as to its beauty. He held out the telegram 
to the girl he loved, and when she had read it» and 
looked up to meet his eyes, Him6 knew that all 
their troubles were at an end. Both counten- 
ances were transfigured with happiness. Even 
then O Tetsu remembered others. She took 
Him6's hand, and, leaving Nakayama standing 
radiant on the step, drew her friend under the 
archway of the house. 

'^ You must come and see my parents to-morrow, 
Him6 San," she said. ^' You have brought me good 
fortune, you dear, kind girl, and I wish you may 
Uve happy a thousand years! Are you going to 
do that ? Say you are, and I shall be so glad i " 
And she put her arm round Him^'s neck, as if 
she had known her all her life. 

Him6 pressed her cheek down against the kind 
little hand that lay on her shoulder. ** I am going 
back to the wood I '' she whispered. Then she 
turned, and sped up the dark hillside as swiftly 
as a homing dove. 



<( 



So you are satisfied now, my little one, my 
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flower, my girl who came to me out of the sea ? 
You are not afraid of having a great barbarian 
of a husband to— just worship you all your life ? " 

No ; Himi was not afraid. She even drew closer 
to the encircling arms that were holding her at 
last. 

"Ah, my beloved," she whispered, "if you do 
not take great care of me I shall die of happiness." 

"And yet you meant to run away from me 
altogether I " he said with tender reproach. " You 
could not have done it, Him6 1 You would have 
come back to me in the end, my darling." 

" Not as I was, Charlie," she repUed very seriously. 
" Now that I know my father remembered me, 
that your people cannot say you took a beggar 
child for your wife, I am not afraid. I will learn 
all you want me to know so quickly you shall 
never be ashamed of me. You do not know how 
hard I will study ! " 

"Don't learn too much, dear," he pleaded. 
" You have the best wisdom in the world now, 
and if you grow any wiser you may find out that I 
am not half good enough for you I " 

Him6 put her hand over his mouth, " You must 
not blaspheme my gods ! " she said. 
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RS CHARLES BARRINGTON to Madame 

Naka3rama, Uyeno University, Tokyo. 



My dear Friend, — I promised that I would 
write and tell you of all that should happen to 
me on this side of the world. I have waited a long 
time to keep my promise, and so many things 
have happened that if I described them all it would 
take you a week to read my letter, and I fear you 
would never have patience to finish it. But I 
must not begin, as people so often do in this country, 
by talking about myself. I want to teU you first 
how very glad we were to hear of your happiness, 
to learn that you and Nakayama San and yottr 
honourable parents are all so well and prosperous. 
It was kind of you to write, and I am most grateful 
for your charming letter. Ah, dear O Tetsu San, 
when we first told each other of our troubles in the 
room at The Golden Tortoise, how little we thought 
that they were already passing away 1 Your coming 
there brought us all good fortune, I am sure, and 
in your honourable shadow every sorrow was 
Ufted from my heart. I can laugh now when I 
think how our dear lords called to us from different 
sides of the wood, and tricked us into believing 
that the answering spirit was taking interest in 
our little affairs. How glad and how frightened 
we were. And then the next day, when Nakayama 
San was talking to yoiu: father about the telegram 
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from Uyeno, do you remember how you came 
out and sat on the stairs with me, and I told you 
that I was delivered from all shame of poverty, 
and could marry Charlie San without bringing 
him disgrace, how we cried for joy, and you made 
me a present of your lovely kimono and the gold 
obi then and there ? Were ever two girls so happy 
as we ? But I am happier now, dear O Tetsu San, 
and every day brings more sunshine than the last. 
At first I was terribly afraid of making mistakes. 
There was so much to learn, and so Uttle time 
to learn it in I From the putting on of a European 
dress to the proper way of shaking hands while 
you look into a person's face (as one must do here), 
it all seemed so difficult, and many of the ways 
so— rude. But I understand it better now, and 
my husband has been very patient with me. He 
says I must not grow so English as to forget our 
pretty Japanese ways, because they are very sweet, 
and because he knew and loved me when I was 
just Him6 of Enoshima, long before he dreamed 
that I also belonged to his people. 

No; I will never forget my dear country. In 
another year, or perhaps sooner, we are coming 
back for a long visit, and I will ask Charlie to take 
me to see all its beautiful places, which I could 
never visit before. All the finest sights in Europe 
will never be so lovely to me as the sea and sky 
and the little sandy coves of my own island. Some- 
times I wake up in the night and think I am there, 
in the little cottage with O Bassan, and I listen 
to hear what the sea is saying about shells for me. 
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Then the maid comes in and opens the windows, 
and I am in this heautifol room which Chailie 
made for me. It is all the colour of roses and 
mother-of-pearl, with curtains fine and thin, Uke 
sea-foam ; and there are real mats, that look like 
golden sand, on the floor, for I do not like their 
thick carpets. And in my room I run about in a 
cool kimono and bare feet ; and — ^but this is a 
secret, dear — ^this morning my lord actually went 
down on the floor and kissed them. I am not 
shocked at kisses any more ; they seem natural 
and sweet — I suppose that is my barbarian blood ! 

When we first got to Europe I was so dazed 
and frightened by everything that I begged my 
husband to let me go and live in a school till I 
could learn the language and the manners of this 
country, for I was afraid of disgracing him in 
public. But he would not hear of that. He 
said he would teach me all I should need to know 
(my English is nearly as good as his Japanese 
now), and that, having lost sixteen years and six 
months of my society already, and being likely 
to die before me, he had no mind to lose any more. 
After that, of course, there was nothing left to say, 
except that I would not consent to survive him for 
five minutes. Then he looked grave, and said 
that in his religion suicide was considered a great 
sin, and that I must never speak of it again. A 
sin to follow those one loves, when one knows 
they are longing to have one go to them I AH 
the matter of religion here seems very strange, a 
httle undignified, and also selfish; but in time 
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I shall understand it better, perhaps — and I like 
Charlie's temples when no one is speaking in them. 
There is one, with great light arches where the 
sun comes through, and on the walls are pictures 
of holy men and women, who look as if they had 
already understood all things. The priests have 
kind faces, and the poor people (as poor as I used 
to be) come in and sit down as if it were their 
home. And the music makes me cry for joy. 
Charlie says that all the music in his family must 
have come to me when I was bom over there in 
dear Enoshima, seventeen years ago. I am having 
lessons now, and we sing much together. 

When the winter comes we are going to France 
and Italy, and then on to Japan. How glad I 
shall be to see you again! Did you hear that 
Akibara San, our old priest, died in the spring ? 
They found him one morning asleep on the temple 
steps. But he never woke again. All his last 
days were happy and peaceful. I, too, would like 
to die in Enoshima, when the sun is coming up 
over the trees and the water is all cool and 
green below. But not for a few hundred years 
yet! 

O Bassan is well, and is enjo3dng her new cottage 
so much. She says she has grown quite fat, and 
that her little servant is most industrious and 
obedient. I shall be glad to see her dear old face 
again ! 

May you have all happiness and prosperity, 
my dear friend. Present my respectful greetings 
to Nakayama San, please. My husband is writing 
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him a letter to go with this one. — ^Yonr devoted 
friend in all affection and humility, 

Him£. 

(Enclosure) 

Dear Nakayama, — ^Him6 has written a volume 
to your wife, but as it is all in '^ Kana " (and rather 
blotted at that) I shall not attempt to read it, 
although she gravely suggested that I should 
do so, and correct an3rthing of which I might not 
approve I 

You can have no idea how she has developed 
in every way, without losing an atom of that in- 
definable grace and charm which make the women 
of your country such tjrpes of all the feminine 
strengths and weaknesses most appealing to the 
heart of man. She wears her French frocks as 
if she had been accustomed to them all her life, 
and it is pleasant to see how everybody admires 
her. Last week I found the maid crumpling up 
her beautiful long hair with beastly curUng irons, 
but I soon put a stop to that. Him6 thought 
it was her unpleasant duty to look as much like 
other women as possible, and was submitting 
to the torture like a heroine. I told her that it 
was worth while to go even as far as Enoshima 
to look for a wife if only to have the pleasure of 
seeing a smooth white forehead at one's table 
every day. I have asked her to always wear 
her Japanese gowns at home. They are so restful 
to the eye, so soft, and so like her I I shall be very 
grateful if your wife will choose some more crapes 
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and . send than over. She will know what your 
dainty countrsnvomen are wearing this year. 
Nozawaya's curtains are a great success. Him6 
simply talks to them. She says the pale green 
satin and mother-of-pearl embroideries are like 
the sea below the Enoshima rocks at sunrise. She 
has all sorts of pretty jewellery to wear, for I cannot 
get myseli down Bond Street without wanting 
to buy something for her, but her favourite orna- 
ment is a ridiculous chain of Venetian shells. 
"They know all about me," she says. If so, 
they know more than I do. She is a child in years, 
and she is full of pure wisdom ; she is a perfect 
woman with the heart of a child. Please do not 
think me a love-sick fool, my friend. Life just 
now is one great golden frame, and my wife fills 
it. 

Her voice is a marvel. She has learnt to play 
my old mandolin, and the house is full of music. 
I am taking her to Paris first and afterwards to 
Italy for lessons, and then we are coming back 
to Japan. She longs to see O Tetsu San, and, when 
they do meet, you and I may go away and smoke, 
for they will talk for a month. We shall say less, 
old man, but we shall " feel good " right through. 
It is fine to know you are getting on so well. Don't 
forget all your Journalese before I come. I want 
to hear some of those Transatlantic pistol shots 
again. 

Somehow I have said much more than I meant 
to say in this letter, much more than I should 
ever have said if we had been face to face. But 
u 



3o6 HIME 

yoa will not mind, will you ? You were always 
the most discreet and sympathetic of men. No, 
I f oiigot ; you were not sympathetic about Him£ 
till you had seen her. But that was hardly your 
fault — ^you had not seen her. — ^Ever yours, 

Charles Barrington. 
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AbbotCJaoob). the beschnxtt book. 

Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated. 

D€mfx6m». at.6ii. [Little Blue Books. 
AoatMdLJ.X See L. A. Somet. 
Admey (W. F.X M.A. See Bennett and 

Adeney. 
JBMIiyllll. AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHQ. 

KQlk, EUMENIDES. Translated by 

Lkwis Campbbll, LL.D., late Professor of 

Greek at St. Andrews. 5^. 

[Classical Translations. 
JEIOP. FABLES. With 380 Woodcuts by 

Thomas Bswick. Fcap. Bva. 3^. 6d. mt. 
[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Aliunrortli (W. HarriBonX WINDSOR 

CASTLE. With as PUtes and 87 Wood- 
cuts in the Text by Gbokgb CauiKSHAinc. 
Fca^t Sva, 34. 6d, tut, 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

THE TOWER OF LONDON. With 40 

Plates and 58 Woodcuts in the Text by 

GBOKGB.CaOIKSHAirK. J^CM^ SVVL 3*. 6d. 

net. 

(Illustrated Pocket library. 

Alexaadar (WlUiaill), D.D., Archbishtm of 

ArmMh. THOUGHTS AND COUN- 

SELS OF MANY YEARS. Selected 

by J. H. Burn, B.D. Demy i6fHO, os, 6d. 

Allcen (Henry;). THE analysis of 

THE HUNTING FIELD., With 7 Col- 
oured Plates and 43 Illustrations on wood. 
Feet/. 8v». 3f . fyi. net. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

THE NATIONAL SPORTS OF GREAT 

BRITAIN. With descriptions in EngUsh 

and French. With 51 Coloured Plates. 

RpymlFelU, Five Gmsums net, 

[Burlington Library. 

THE NATIONAL SPORTS OF GREAT 

BRITAIN. With Descriptions and sx 

Coloured Plates by Hbnxy Alkbk. 4X. ^d, 

net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper, 30*. net, 
Xhii book is completely diffnapt from 



the large folio edition of * National Sports ' 
by the same artist, and none of the plates 
are similar. [Illustrated Podcet Library. 
AllMI/jMSieX DURER. With many lUus- 
trations. Demy x6mo. ax. 6d. net, 

[Little Books on Art. 
Almadk (EX bookplates. With many 
Illustrations. Demy i6m0. ex. 6d, met, 
[Little Books on Art. Nearly Ready. 

Amhent (Lady), a sketch of 

EGYPTIANHISTORY from THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRE- 
SENT DAY. With many lUustraUons, 
some of which are in Colour. Demy Zvo. 
xor. 6m/ net, [Nearly Ready. 

Anderson OP. H.). THE STORY OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE FOR CHIL- 
DREN. With many Illustrations. Crown 
Zvo, XX. td, 

Andrewes (BUhop). PREpES PRi- 

VATAE. Edited, with Notes, by 
F. E. Brighthan, M.A., of Posey House, 
Oxford. Crown %oo, 6x. 
AriftopbaneS. THE FROGS. Translated 
into English by £. W. Huntingforo, M. A. , 
f^ofessor of Clasdcs in Trinity College, 
Toronto. Cremm %oo, sx. 6d, 

Aristotle, the nicomachean 

ETHI(^. Edited, with an latroduction 
and Notes, by John Burnet, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. Dermy Zvo. 
X5X. net. 

Ashton. (R.> the PEELES at THE 
CAPITAL Illustrated. Demf x6mo. 
sx. 6d. [Little Blue Books. 

MRS. BARBERRY'S GENERAL SHOP. 
Illustrated. Demy j6mo, sx. 6dl 

[The Little Blue Books. 

ABanith (H. H.), The Right Hon^ M.P. 
TRADE AND THE EMPIRE. An 
Examination of Mr. Chamberlain's Pro- 
posals. Dem^tv^. Sd. net, 

AtUBB(B.Q.X GOETHE. With xa lUus- 
trations. Fm0>. 8o». ^. 6dL .* iemtJker, 4s. 
net, [Little Biographies. Mearly Ready. 
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MkinaoiL IT. D J. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF BNGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
With over 9qo lUtutratioos by Um Autbor 
amd others. Fcaf, Zvp: %t. 6d, neU 

^f Nearly Ready. 

Aniton (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJXJ- 

PICB, . Edited by E. V. Lucas. Tw 
VolufH€9m SnuUl Pott Stv. Each volume, 
doth, zx. id, net. ; ieatker, as. 6d. net. 

[Little Library* 

VORTHAKGER ABBEY. Edited by £. 

V.Lucas. Small Pott Bt/o. Cloth, is, ed. 

n€t» : l^eitther, as. 6d.net, [Little Library. 

Baoon (FtandB). the essays of. 

Edited by Edward WIright. Small Pott 
ivom xs, 64, net; leather, as. 6d. net. 

Sittle Library. 
, ^ ajor-GeneraL 

THE IXJWNFALL OF PREMPEH. A 
Diary of life in Ashanti, 1895. With 21 
Illtistrations and a Mapw Third Edition. 
JLesTg^e Crown Zvo. 6s, 
A Colonial Edtticn is alae_mibli9hed. 
THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. 
With nearly 100 Illustrations. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition, ^ Large Crown^ Zvo, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is a?^ published. 
B»ker <W. a.), M,A JUNIOR GEO- 
GRAPHY EXAMINATION? PAPERS. 
Fcet^^ Bvo. xs, [Junior Exam. Series. 

Saker (Jttliaii L.),F.i.c., F.cs. the 

BREWING INDUSTRY. Crown Bvo. 
a«. 6d. net, 

[Books on Business. Nearly Ready. 

BRUbnr (anOiain). THE LIFE OF 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Second 
Edition, Two Volumes. Demy Zvo. ass.net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Balfour (Marie ClotbUde). FROM 

SARANAC TO THE MARQUESAS. 

Beings Letters ^ written by Mrs. M. I. 

Stkvbnson during 1887-8 to her sister Miss 

Janb Whvtb Balfodr. With an Intro* 

auction by Gborgb W. Balfour, M.D., 

LL, D. , F.K.S. S. ^ Crown Zvo, 6s. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Bally (S. E.X A FRENCH CCWklMERCIAL 

READER. With Vocabukry. Second 

Editidm, Crown Zvo, as, 

[Commercial Series. 
FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRE- 

SPONDENCE. With Vocabulary. Third 

EdittMi, Crown Zvo, as, 

[Commercial Series. 
A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. 

With Vocabulary. Crown Zvo, as. 

[Commercial Series. 
GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRE- 

SPONDENCE. With Vocabulary. Crown 

Zito, as. 6d. [Commercial Scries. 

Baaln QQliiabetb X..X THE auto- 
biography OF A ^NEWSPAPER 
GIRL.' With Portrait of the Author and 
her Doe. Second Edition, Crown Zvo, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition b «lso publi^ed* 



Bubamot. nx the ingolpsby 

LEGENPS. SditedbyJ.B,ATLAY. Two 
Volumes, Small Pott Zvo, Each volume, 

; elothf IS. 6d. net; leather^ as, 6d, net. 

[Little Library. 

BartOf-GottldOB.). Author of* Mehalah,'etc. 
THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE. With over 450 Illustrations m 
the Text, and xa Photogravure Plates. 
Gilt top, Lmrre quarto, %6s, 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE C^ISARS. 
With numerous Illustrations &om Busts, 
Gems, Cameos, etc Fifth Edition, 
Royal Zvo, iss, 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations and Initial Letters 

' by Arthur J, Gaskin. Second Edition, 
Crown Zvo, Buckram. 6s. 

A BOOK OF BRITTANY. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown Zvo. 6s, 

Uniform in scope and size with Mr. 
Baring-Gould's well-known books on Devon, 
Cornwall, and Dartmoor. 

OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations by F. D. Bedford. 
Second Edition. ^ Cr. Zvo, Buckram, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. ' 

THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW; A 
Biography. A new and Revised Editiqn. 
With Portrait. Crown Zvo, y. 6d. 

A coinpletely new edition of Uie well- 
known bi<^aphy of R. S. Hawker. 

DARTMOOR: A Descriptive and Historical 
Sketch. With Plans and numerous Illus- 
trations. Crown Zvo. 6s, 

THE BOOK OF THE WEST, With 
numerous Illustrations. Two volumes. 
Vol. X. Devon. Second Edition. Vol. 11. 
ComwalL Second Edition, Crorvn Zvo, 
6s. each. 

A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crotvn Zvo. 6s, 

This book is uniform with Mr. Baring- 
Gould's books on Devon, Dartmoor, and 
Brittany. 

BRITTANY. Illustrated by J. A. Wvlib. 
Pott Zvo, Cloth, y, ; leather, ^. 6d. net. 

[Little Guides. 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 Illustra- 
tions. Fi/ih Edition. Large Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. Withnumer. 
Otts Plans and' Illustrations. Cr. Zioo, 6s. 

HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE EVENTS. Fifth Edition, 
Crown Zvo, 6s. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected and arranged by 
S. Barings-Gould and H. F. Shspfarp.- 
J^tmy ito, 6t* 
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SOKOS or THE WIST: tiiKfitiai»l 
Balladt and 9iia« of die Wot of England, 
tHch fbdr Mdodiet. CoQecced bv S. 
BAxmc-GoDLS, Bff.A.| and H. F. sittp- 
Piuu>, HA. lo 4 Futs. PmrU /., //., 
///., 9t. 6^. MdL /W/ /K, 4«, /« OMr 
Fi^Mw/. Prtnck Mtroec^t zo». Mt 

BirkmrdUdM FA Aodior of 'Pattern 
AndyJ^Tetc. Alf tNTRODt7CTI0N 
TO THE STUDY Or TEXTILE 
DESIGN. With naBMtoas Dbcnuns wd 
Ulustritioiui />#Mr 8w. 71. td. 

BMRNt(W:B.),D.D. ISAIAH. Withanln. 
trodoction and Notes. TmoVpli, Fca^9iw, 
%t,iutemek. With Map. [Charduiian's Bible. 

Binwtt (Mn. P. A.X A UTTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. SmaliPctttv^, 
CMk, It, 6d, tut; hatkgtf at, td, ntt, 

(Lhtle library. 

BMOB(m.&V.XM.A. FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Crown Zvc, at, 6d. 
Keft 3/. ntt. 

Bairon (H. ILX M.A., Wadfason Cottege, 
Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS. With 
a Preface by Canon Scott Holland. 
Crtwn 8cw. xt, 6d, 

BMtftUa (0. r.X M.A., Professor of Econ- 
omict at Trinity College, Dnblin. THE 
COMMERCE OF NATIONS. Seamd 
Edition, Crffvm 8ev. d«. 6d. 

[Sodal Questions Series. 

BatMiL (Kn. StephenX a BOOK of 

THE COUNTRY AND THE GARDEN. 
Illostnted by P. Caxrutheks Gould and 
A. C Gould. Demy Bvo. xor. 6d, 
A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF GAR- 
DEN FLOWERS. Fca^. 8w. jt. 6d. 

BeamanCA. Htilmev pons asinorum; 

OR, A GUIDE TO BRIDGE. Second 
Edition, Fca*. Ssw. 2X. 

B«aard (W, %,\ JUNIOR arithmetic 

EXAMINATION PAPERS. Second 

Edition, Fcnp. %oo, xt. With or without 

Answers. (Junior Eseamination Series. 

JUNIOR GENERAL INFORMATION 

EXAMINATION PAPERS. Fca^. 8w. 

XX. [Junior E^aeami^tion Series. 

EASY EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. 

Arranged by. Cr.fl^^.Widiout Answers, xa 

With Answers, xx. td. 

B#clrford(Pet6r), THOUGHTS ON 

HUNTING. Edited by J. Otho PAcrr, 
and Illustrated by G. H. Jallamd. Demy 
8sv. XM. ^d, 

Beekfocd(WUUaxn). The history of 

THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited by E. 
Dbnnon R0G8. Pott Ssv. Cloth. IS, 6d. 
ntt; iealMer, ax. Cd, net, ILittle iil»ary. 

Be6CllinffCB.C.XM. A. iCanonof Westminster. 
LYRA SACRA: A Book oC Sacred Vme. 
With as Introduction And Kolea^ JPottinc. 
Clt 9t,\Unthert a<.6i^nUbnqry of Devoti«i. 
^ - - THESTaPB&SENSUAL 



XP%. Edited by BEW^iotb Holland. 
Frn^. 8mw 3«. ^d. 



BiQoe(Ra«lr0X PARIS. WithMspswd 

Illustrationa. Ctvwn m, tt, 
BsliOt (£ a. Ii.)iM.A. THE INK£R 

AND MIDDLE TEMPLE. Wlthminier^ 

Otis IQnstratiDns. Crown %oo. 6x. n*U 
S«ealsoZ».A»A» J^OiMk 
Benmftt (W. H.X M.A. A PRIBfBR OF 

THE BIBLE. Second SdiHotn, Cr^mm 

9vo, 31. 6d 

8fM> ft, 6d, 
B«lUKni (A.C.X M.A. A LIFE OF LORD 

TENN^ON. With9lIIustistioAs. Fae^ 

Bvo, CUtk, 3«. 6(£ ; Leather, 41. nei, 

[Little BioEranhies. 
BtttoMIlt (R. M.). THE WAY OF HOLI- 

NESS: a DeTotlonal Coounentary on the 

1x9th Psalm. Crown 8tw. 5X. 
B«nuUfd Ct, B.X M. A., Canon of Salisbtxry. 

THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. Fcn^ 8sw. 

xt,6d, 

Bert(Hxdi« S^awi0» 4e). THE life 

OP FATOTR IGNATIUS. Wth IUhs- 
tnitions. - Demy 9ido, xox. 6d. net, 
A Colonial £diti«n is also published. 

(Nearlr Ready. 
B«!amn»-Baker (J. F.h M.A,, Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. A HIS- 
TORY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN DOC- 
TRINE. Demy Bvo. xcs. 6d, 

[Handbooks of Theology. 
BideZ (M.). See Parmentier. 
UffitS (C. R. D.>. R D. THE EPiStLE TO 
TkE PHILIPPIANS. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes Pea/. Boo. xt. 6d. net. 

[Churchman's Kble. 

«y(T. OeMMTtX B.D. THEOECU- 

rCAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 

FAITH. With Introductions and Notes. 

Crown Btw, 6s, 

A historical account of the Creeds. 

Blnyoil (LauroBoe). the death of 

ADAM, AND OTHER POEMS. Second 
Edition, Crown %vo. %s. 6d. net, 
BU^ aU^b«rt). THE GRAVE : a Poem. 
Illustrated by za Etchings executed by 
Louis Schiavonbtti, from the original 
inventions of William Blakb. With an 
Engraved Title -Pago and a Portrak of 
Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. Feaf, too, 
3*. 6d, net. 

Also a limited edition on large Tapanese 
paper with India Proofr and a doplacate set 
of plates, ly, net, 

[lUusf rated Pocket Library. 

Bla|ce(WiIUun). ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE BOOK OF JOB. Iimsited awl 
Engraved b^. /V«/. 8w. 3«. 6</. net* 

Al9D a liantc^ edition on wugit JnpaiMie 
paper with Indm nrpoft and adainlScnta seoor 

SmnUPoit%no, u.^net; lentAer,at,6d, 
' neU [Little LiliiaKT. 
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9S, 6^ net, [Li^r^ry of Devotion. 

Bloom (tf 8tam% ^A, SHAKE- 
3F£ARl'^GAKpEN. With Ulustrations. 

uiJJ. 9.). Sm W. Frnnch. 
, J.' B. O. Author of * France. * THE 
:ONATIOJ»I or EDWARD VII. 
Getny Bw, au. m^ By Command of tl^e 





__, ^3),D.D. THE SOUL'S PIL- 

GiKlMAGE : Devotional Readings firon 
his published and unpuUished writings. 
Selected and arranged by J, H. Bukn, 
B.D., F.R,S.E. P^t Bvo, v, 6d, 
«r CAJnOd J.). THE STORV OF 

rB^^At BACON : A Short Account of 
a Pex^insnla^nd Waterloo Veterap. Crwm 

BflgDACOaxdinia). A GUIDE TO et|:r- 

ffTTY. E^ed with an Introductioo and 
Kotes, by T. W, Stanbriogb, B.D. P^tt 
800. Chmt u, ; Ifoiksr. at, €d, net, 

. [Library of Devotion. 

Borrow (Oeorff^V i^av^noro. Edited 

hf F. HiMX>«9 Gkoomb. Ttvo Velumcs. 
Swt^aUPott ^o, Bmch voinmi, cUih,x9, 6d. 
net : leatJUr, 9$, 6d, net, [Ljttle libnuy. 
TH£ ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 
Sampson. Snudl PottBfo, CietJuxs,^, 
netf Umther, as, 6d, mt, [Little library. 

Bob (J. BitMma). agricultural 

ZOOLOGY. Translated by T. R. Ains- 
WORTH Davis, M.A. With an Introduction 
by Slsanok a. Ormesod, F.E.S. With 
255 lilnstrations. Crtwn Qve, Second 
Edtti&n, y. 6d. 

Bomur (0. Ch), B.A. JUNIOR LATIN 
EXAMINATION I^APi|RS. Fea^. Bivo. 
Second Sd. u. [Junior Examination Series. 

EASV GREEK EXERCISES. Cr,Bve, as, 

Bonlton (B. S.). GEOMIITRY ON 
MODERN LINES. Crown Bvo, as, 

Bowden (B. H). THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA : Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature fov each Day in the 
Year. Fourth EtUtion* Crotvni6mo, as.6d, 

Bowniaker (B.). the housing of 

THE WORKING CLASSES. Cronm 
Bvo, as. 6d, [Social Questions Scries. 

BnlMZlt (F. QX M.A. SUSSEX. IIIus- 

traited by E. H. New. SntatI Pott Bvo, 

CtotA, 3s, : leatier, 3/. 6d, net, 

[Little Guides. 
THE ENGLISH LAKES. Illustrated by 

E.H.NBW. Small Pett Bioo. Cioih^ 4r.; 

UntkeTy 4S. 6d, net. [Little Guides. 

Ander- 

K OF 
With 
many IllttstraUmii. Crown Bve, jt,^ 




3LINqSBT CASTLE. With many HIus- 
trations. Cr, Bvo, ss,.n€t. [Nearly lUady. 

BVpO||9<B.W.)k Sfw F. J» Hami]|t«0. 
BCOWB^ (C. L.). THE HEART OF 

JAPAN, ilfautrated. Second Edition, 

Crown Bvo, 6s. ^ 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

BrOWxOllff (BobBrt). SELECTIONS 
FRoSr THE EARLY POEMS OF. 
With Introduction and Notes by W. Hall 
Griffin. Small Pott Bvp. u. 6d, net ; 
IsatAoTf as. 6d, net, {Lfttle Library. 

BnclOand QFlnwdi T.l CURIOSITIES 
OF NATURALHfSTQRY. Withlllus- 
trations hy Hakry B. Nbilson. Crown 
Bvo, %s, od» 

Buckton (A. |L> THE BURDEN OF 
ENGELA : a Ballad-Epic Second Edi- 
tion. CroTvn Bvo, %s, 6d^ net. 

Rud£e JB. A WallLlX THE GODS 
of THE EGYPTIANS. With over 
100 Coloured Plates fUM many Illustratiens. 
Tvo Volumes, Eoyai Bvo. jC3t3s*net, 

BnUerdQssX See Lady DUke. 

BluroiUOlm)* THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
bjrC H. Firth, M.A. With 39 Illustra- 
tions by |(. Anming Bell. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

GRACE ABOUNDING. Edited by C S. 
Freer, M.A. SmstllPott Bvo, Cloth^ as. ; 
leather, as. 6d. net, [Library of Devotion. 

BnTCh (G. 3,\ M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. With 
numerous lUfistrations.^ Crown Bvo, y, 
[University Extension Series. 

BnrsBSS (Oelett). GOOPS AND HOW 

TO BE THEM. With numerous lUus- 
trations. Small ^to, 6s, 

Burn (A. B*)> B.D., Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Lichfield. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
THE CREEDS. Demv Bvo, xos. 6d, 

[Handbooks of Theology. 

Bum (J. H.X B.D., A MANUAL OF 
CONSOLATION FROM THE SAINTS 
AND FATHERS. Small Pott Bvo. 
CleiA, as. ; leather^ as, 6d. net, 

[Library of Devotion. 

Bun (J. E.X B.D. A PAY BOOK FROM 
THE SAINTS AND FATHERS. With 
an Introduction and Notes. Small Pott 
Bno, Clotht as, ; leaiker, as, 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

Bomand (Sir F. 0.1 RECORDS and 

REMINISC£NC£»5, PERSONAL AND 
GENERAL. With many Illustrations. 
Dranrr Bvo, Two Volumes, Second Editien, 
9SS. net. 
A Coloqial Edition is alfo published* 

BnniB CEo!)«rt), TjfE p5£M9 Or« 

Edited by Anduw Laii& and W. A. 
Craigis, With Portrait, TJkird Mditien. 
3enty Um, giU t^ €s. 
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EunHd* (W. FA OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 

Barton (AifirM)L The miutary ad- 

VENTORES OF JOHNNY NEW- 
COME. With 15 Coloured PUtts by 
T. RowLAMDsoN. Fc«^, %vp, yt. 6d, net. 
(tllnstnted Pocket Library. 

caldaoott (AUMX D.a the phil- 
osophy OF religion in ENG- 
LAND AND AMERICA. Demy 8w. 
zof . 6d, [ Handbooks erf" Theokwy. 

Cald«rW00d (D. 8. X if eadjMster of the Nor- 
mal School, EdiDbnrsh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packets of 40, with Answers, is. each. Or 
in three Books, price a<£, a^., and yL 

Ouateld8«(AdaiJpn.C^otti]. THIRTY 

YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. Demy ivo. 
7/. 6d. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

[Nearly Ready. 

CaimlllgCaMXMX SELECTIONS FROM 
THE'ANTI-JACOBIN ; with additional 
Poems. Edited by Lloyd Sandbks. 5'«Na// 
Patt 8sw, cUikt iM, 6d, lut.; leatiur^ 
3x. fid, ntU [Little library. 

Oapey (S. F. H.). ERASMUS. With za 
Illustrations. Fca^. 9oo. Cloth, 3^. 6d. net ; 
Uathsr. 4*- net. [Little Biographies. 

OazMe cnumuui). THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C R. L. 
Flbtchbx, Fellow of M^dalen College, 
Oxford. Three Volumes. Crovun 9vc. xZs. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction by 
C. H. FiXTH, M.A.,and Notes and Appen- 
dioes by Mrs. S. C. LomAS. Three Velumes. 
Demy %vo. xZs. net, [Nearly Ready. 

Carlyle (R. H. and A. J.), M. A. BISHOP 

LATIMER. With Portrait. Crown 8v^. 
3X. 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 

OlukB&er (0. C.) and Roberts (M. B.). 

LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With x6 full- 
page Illustrations. Crown txM>. 9S, 6d. 

cnieitarfield<Lord), THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by C. Strachky, and Notes by 
A. Calthrop. Two Volumes. Cr. tvo, xa<. 

ClirUtian (F W.). THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With many Illustrations and 
Maps. Demy tvo. xsf. 6d. net. 

Ctteero. DE ORATORE I. Translated bv 
£. N. P. Moor, M.A. Crown 8«#. 3«. 6a. 

[Classical Translations. 

SELECT ORATIONS fPro MUone, Pro 
Murena, Philippic 11., In Catilinam). Trans- 
lated by H. £. D. Blakiston, M.A., FeUow 
and Tutor of Trinitr ColWe, Oxford. 
Crown Zvo. v. [Classical Traaslatioas. 

DE NA.TURA DEORUM. Translated 
by t. Brooks, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Crown 9vo. xt, 6d. 

[Classical Translations. 



DE OFFICIIS. Translated Vy G. tt. 
Gardinkr, M.^. Crown Sew. 9S. 6d» 

[Classical Translations. 

Caarko (F. AX M.A. BISHOP KEN. 
With Porttait. Cremm Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

[Leaders of R-digioa. 

aeatHer (A L.) and Cmnm (B.). THE 

RING OF THE NIBELUNG : An Inter- 
pretation, embodying Wagner's own ex- 
planations. Second Ed. Crown Bvo. ss. 6d. 

THE WAGNER CYCLE. In Three 
. Volumes Fcm^Bvo, xs, 6d. net each. 
Vol. I.— Parsifal, etc 

OUnob (0.). KENT. Illustrated by F. D. 
Bkdpord. Small Pott ^00, Cloth, s'- : 
leather, 3^. €d. net. [Little Guides. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Illustzated br 
F. D. BEDFORD. Stnall Pott 8vo, Cloth, 
y.; leather, zs. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 

Qouni <W. T.) aad Dmutan (A. S.X 

ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL 
SCIENCE. Physics by W. T. Clough, 
A. R, C. S. Chkmistrt by A. E. Dunstan, 
B.Sc. With I Diagran^ Crown 8vo, as, 

( Junior School Books. 

OobbCT.). THE CASTAWAYS OF 
MEADOWBANK. Ilhistrated. Demy 
x6mo, 3x. 6d. [Little Bine Books. 

THE TREASURY OF PRINCEGATE 
PRIORY. Illustrated. Demy x6me, M,6d, 

[Little Blue Books. 

THE. LOST BALI.. Illustrated. Demy 
x6mo. 2S. 6d, [Little Blue Books. 

GoUlBgWOOd (W. G.), M.A. THE LIFE 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portraits. 
Cheai EdiHon, Crown Zvo, 6s, 

COl]i]ia<W.E.),M.A. THE BEGINNINGS 
OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. With 
Map. Crown 8cv. %s, 6d. 

fChurcfaman's Library. 

Coloxma. HYPNEROTOMACHIAPOLI- 
PHILI UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMO- 
RAT. An edition limited to 350 copies on 
handmade paper. Folio, Three Guineas net. 

[Nearly Ready. 

Oombe (WlUiam). the tour of 

DR. SYNTAX IN SEARCH OP THE 
PICTURESQUE. With 30 Colonrad 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. Fcat^, 9vo, 
3f . 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. 3or. net. [Illustratd Pocket Library. 

THE TOUR OF DR. SYNTAX IN 
SEARCH OF CONSOLATION. With 
34 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlanssok. 
y, 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. zos.Het, (Illustrated Poocet Library. 

THE THIRD TOUR OF DR. SYNTAX 
IN SEARCH OF A WIFE, ^th ^ 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 3s, 6a, 
net. 
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Also a limited edition oo lar^e Japanese 
paper, joit. net, 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

THE HISTORY OF JOHNNY QUAE 

GENUS : The Little Foundling of. Che late 

Dr. Syntax. With 34 Coloured Plates by 

Rowi,ANi>soif . Fca^. Bv0, v. 6</. net. 

Also a' limited edition on large Jafxancse 
paper, yis, net* 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

THK ENGLISH DANCE OF DEATH, 

fsoia the Designs of Thomas Rowlandson, 

wiUi Metrical IIlustrati(Hi8 by the Author 

of 'Doctoc Syntax.' With 74 Coloured 

Plates. Two Volumes, Fcap. Bvo, gs. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 

paper. 3o«. net, 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 
THE DANCE OF LIFE; a Poem. Illus- 
trated with 36 Coloured Engravings bv 
Thomas Rowlandson; Fcap. ^00, 3X. 6d, 
net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. 30;. net. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 
Cook (A. M.), M. A. Sete E. C. Marchant. 

Cooke-Taylor (B. W.X THE FACTORY 

SYSTEM. Crown 9vo, as. 6d, 

[Social Questions Series. 

Co(r»ui(Haxie). THE passing of the 

GREAT QUEEN : A Tribute to the Noble 
Life of Victoria Regina. ' Small ^to, is, 
A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Sm^^to, is, 

COrkran (Aliee> miniatures. With 

many- lln»trat»)ns. Demy z6mo. as, 6d. 
net. • [Little Books oa Art. 

L E I G H T O N. With many Illustrations. 
Demy i6mo, ar. 6d, net. 

[Little Books on Art. 

Cotes (Roaexnary). DANTE'S GARDEN. 

With a Frontispiece. Second Edition, 
Fcap, %vo, cloth as, 6d,; leather, 3s, 6d, 
net, 

Cowley CAbrabam) the. essays of. 

Edited by H.C. Minchin. Small, Pott 
Svo, Clotht IS. 6d, net; leather ^ as. 6d, net, 

[Little Library. 

Cos ( J. CbarlesX LL.D.. F.s. A Derby. 

. S H I'R £. Illustrated by J. C. Wall. 

Small Pott Stv. Cloth^ 3^. ; leather y%s. 6d, 

net. [Little Guides. 

Cos (Harold). B.A LAND NATIONAL- 

IZATION. Crown Bvo. as. Sd. 

[Social Questions Series. 

Crabbe (George), selections from 

THE poems of. Edited by A. C. 
Dbanb. Small Pott Bvo: Cloth, xs. 6d. 
net; leather, as, 6d. net, [Littie Library. 

Graigie(W.A.). A PRIMER OF BURNS. 
Crown Bvo. as, 6d. 

Oniik (Mr8,X JOHN Hi^HFAX, GEN- 
TLEMAN. Edited by Ahnis: Mathb- 
90N. . Tiuo Volumes. Small Pott Bvo. 

' EatH Vohtmet Cioth, is, 6d, net; leather, 
U* 6d, net, [Little Library. 



Cnudiaw (Biobard). THE English 

. . POKMS OF. Edited by Edwakd Hut- 
TON. Small Pott Bvo, Cloth, is, 6d, net; 
leather, as. 6d, net, [Little Library. 

Crawford (F. 0.). See Mary C. Danson* 
OnU]ip(B.). See A. L. Cleather. . 

Gnnliffe (F. H. E.), Fellow of All Souls' Col- 
lege, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF THE 
BOER WAR. With many Illustrations, 
- Plans, and Portraits. In a vols. Vol. I., x<s, 
Cutta (B. L.), D.D. AUGUSTINE OF 
CANTERBURY. With Portrait. Crown 
Bvo. %s. 6d, [Leaders of Religion. 

DaaieU(a. W.), M. A. BISHOP wilber. 
FORCE. With Portnut. Crown Bvo, 
js. 6d, [Leaders of Religion. 

Danaon (Mary C.) and Crawford (F. O.). 

FATHERS IN THE FAITH. SmallBvo, 

Dante.* LA CX)MMEDIA DI DANTE. 
The Italian Text edited by Paget 
ToYNBEB, M.A., D.Litt. Demy Bvo, 
Gilt top. Bs. 6d. Also, Crown Bvo, 6s. 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Pag«t 
ToYNBBB, M.A., D.Litt. Small Pott Bvo. 
Cloth, IS, 6d, net; leather, as, 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 

Translated by H. F. Cart. Edited by 

Paget Toynbbb, M. A., D. Litt. SmallPott 

Bvy. Cloth, xs. 6d.net; leather, as, 6d. net, 

' [Little Library; 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
ToYNBEE, M.A., D. Litt. Small Pott Bvo, 
Cloth, xs, 6d, net ; leather, as. 6d. net, 

[Little Library. 
See also Paget Toynbee. 

Barley (OeorgeX SELECTIONS FROM 

THE POEMS OF. Edited by R. A. 
Strbatfbild. Small Pott 8«v. Cloth, 
xs, 6d, net; leather, as, 6d, net, 

[Little Library. 

Davenport (Cyril> mezzotints. 

With 40 Plates m Photogravure. Wide 

Royal Bvo. a$s.net. 
Also a limited editirai on Japanese yellum 

with the PhotogravxireS' on India paper. 

Seven Guineas net, [Connoisseurs Library. 
Dawaon (A. J.), morocco. Being 

a bundle of jottings, notes, impressions, 

tales, and tributes, from the pen of a lover 

of Morocco. With manv Illustrations. 

Demy Bvo. xos, 6d, net. [Nearly Ready. 
Deane (A. C). A LITTLE BOOK OF 

LIGHT VERSE. With an Introduction 

and Notes. SmallPott Bvo. Cloth, xs. 6d. 

net; leather, as, 6d. net. [Little Library. 
Delb08(LeonX THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Croton Bvo, as, 

Demoatbenea : ^ THE OLYNTHIACS 

AND PHILIPl^ICS. Translated upon a 
new principle by Otho Holland. Cronm 
Bvo, as, 6a, 
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AGAINST CpyON ANP 
CALtreCES. ' Edited w9th JTotes ind 
VecaWliary, by F. DAitwiit Swrrr, M.A. 



]Mdk«u(0!ittlMX 
THE MCKWICK PAPERS. Witji the 43 
• lllotmttions hf Skvmouk and Phiz, tbe 
two Bass Plates and the 39 Cootempoiary 
Onwhyn plates. ^. 6d. nsi. 

This is a particialarly mteresting vohune, 
CO&taining'i as it doei, reprodoctioos of veiy 
rare plates. (lUustratod Pocket Library. 

[Nearly Ready. 

THE RCX:HBSTKR EDITIOlf. 

Crown Bvp, Sack Volutm 3s, 6d. With 
IntrodoctioQB by Gborgk Gissing, Notes 
by F. G. KiTToir, aad Topegnqphical lihid- 
tratioDS. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Ittoslra' 
fiont by B.'H: Nbw.' Two VOmmst, 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Ilhistia- 
tions by R. J. Williams. 7V»» V0lt$met. 

BLEAK H0TTS9. W>tb inustratioiis by 
BsaTiezcB Alcocx. Two Vabtmos, 

OLIVER TWIST. With lUi;stratioiis by 
^ E. H. Nbw. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 
IUostratiQn$ by G. K. BaiiiSLOW. Two 

BARNABY RUDGE. With Illustrations by 
Bkatrics Alcock. Tkvo Vclumtt, 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Illustra- 
tions by E. H. liKw; Two Voiutmes. 

DioUxUfmCBmllsr). poems. First Series. 
Crotun Bvo. 4t» 6d. fut. ' 

HUkilMOn (G. L.), M. A., Fellow of King's 
CoUeecLCambridee. THBGREEKVJEW 
OF LIFE. Tmrd BdUiotL Crown Svi^. 
a«. 6dl ' CUnivttrsity Extension Series. 

DieklollfE. R.). F.R.§.E., F.R.Met. $oc 
METEOROLOGY.' IHastrated.' Crown 
l>vo. u,6d, [University Szfeasioa Series. 

imiBe (Ladj). Bnllflsr (tfUs), and Wbitley 

(MiM). WOMEN'S WORK. Cr^wn 
Bifo, ei. 6dL ' {Soeial Questions Series. 

milon (Edwam). PORCELAIN. With 
many Plates in Colour and Photogravure. 
Wide Jfcj^alZvo* 9^, nif. 

Also a nmited edition on Japanese vellum. 
Sevtn Guineas nei. (Conno^seurs Library. 

DitCbfltid(P.H.XM.A.,F.S.A. ENGLISH 
- VILLAGES. 'Illmthited. Crown Zw. 6s. 

THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH 
TOWNS. With Introduction/ by 
A VGi^STcrs Jbssopp, p.D. Second BdiUon, 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
the Present Time. An Account qf Local 
Observances, Festival Cusfoins, and Aaci^nt | 



Cerem<Miies.3ret Surviviog in Qrp^ Britain. 

Cf V BIM OtfO, Of. 

^i^Sff^QLM'l^^ A PRIMER OF 
njXNYSON, Second BtUtiom, Crfwam 
Zvp, 9s. 6d, 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLA|C£ TO 
BROWNING. Second BtUiion, Crown 
Zvo, 9s» 6d, fUnivenity Extrppion Scries. 

DOWden (J.X D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. THE WORKMANSHIP OF 
THE PRAYER BOOK:! Its Litefii^ 
and Liturgical Aspects. Soeand SdUson. 
Crown 9fOit jr. 6^ [Chmcfannn'sLilirary. 

DTiT«r(S. B.X D.D. JCanon of Christ CI 
RegiusProiessor ofHebrew in the Unlv 
ofOxIbrd. SERMONS ON SUBJI 
CONNECTED WITH THE 
TESTAMENT. Crowhivo, 6«. 

THE BOOK OF genesis: With Notes 
and Introduction. ZJfimjtZv^f. xx>s.6d,^ 

[Westmmster Commentaries. 

|)|ljm|4 (qHMTlMX City Editor of the 
Sf&rning^Post^ author of the 'Story of the 
Stock Exchanga,' «ie. THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE'- Crowi^^ioo, v.tdnoL 

[Books oa Business. 








Second Ee^ioni Crown 8iv. 



PnqnCJ. T.). i>*Sc., and Vund^UftCT. AA 

^^NERAL ELEMENTARY SCISiN^S. 
W^th XX4 Illustrations. Crown 8fv. y. <U. 

DVBStaa (f. &>, B.Sc See W. T. Clough. 

Dnrham (Tbe Eurl ol). A REPORT ON 

CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Dengt 8va 7r. td* net, 

imttrW. A.X NORFOLK. Illustrated by 
• d C.'BouLTBiL Small Potf ^00,' Ctoth, 

3». ; U^ther^ y. 6(1 net. JLi^le Guides. 
S U ]# F O L K.- Illu&ted by J. Wvli*. 

^mailPoH 8cu. Clotk^-^, ; leatker, js.6d. 

net. (Little Guides. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. With 
' coionred and other IllnstralJotts by Fitunc 

SoitTHeAYB. Large Demy 8rw. 3xr. net 

EarlA (Jobn), Bishop of Salisbury. MICRO- 
~QSMOGRAPHIE, oit A PIECE QF 

THE WORLD DISCQVERJED; in 

EssAarBS AMD Chaxactbss. Post x6m». 

sr, net. [RariotA. 

Reprinted irom the Sixth Edition pub* 

lished by HolM»t Allot in 1633. 

zs. 64i (Social Questions Se^<» 

SdmrdKW.DongluiX COMMERCIAL 
LAW. Crown we, af . 

[ 
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(SiMreex life in London, ok 

Thb I>av and Night Scenks of Jkrrv 
Hawthokn, EsQk, anh .his Eucgant 
Wmimam, Cokinthian Tom. With 36 
Colonred Plates by I. R. and G. Ckoxk- 
SHAmc. With muncrotis deagns on wood. 

Also a limited edition on laxge Japanese 
paper. 30*. ngt, 

UUiBtrated Pocket Library. 
RKAL LIFE IN LONDON, on the 
Raxblbs and Adventures or Boa 
TAI.1.VH0, £sQ., and his Cousin, the Hon. 
Tom Bashall. With 31 Coloiired Plates 
W AikEN and Rowlandsoni etc 7^a 
Volumgs^ Fta^ lnw. gs* net, 

[lUiistrated Pocket Library. 

[Nearly Ready. 

THE LIFE OF AN ACTOR. With 97 

Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, and 

sevieral designs on wood. F'a^, 800. am, 6d» 

1$^ [Illustrated Pocket Library. 

BgertOn(H. S.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. I>emy 
8tv. I3S. 6d, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
EUaby <p. Q.>. ROME. Illustrated by 
B. C. Boulter* SMa/lPatt9w» CMh^ 
3«. ; Itaiker, v. 6d, net 

[Little Ouide^. Nearly Ready. 

BllertOn (F. 0. ). See S. J. Stone. 
SIlV00<l<TlU»Mk8). THE HISTORY OF 

THE LIFE of: Edited byC G. Crump, 

M.A. Crpwn 8cv. 6s. 
Bagel (B.). A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 

LITKRATURE: From its Beginning to 

Toanyson. Traasbtcd from the Oerman. 

Demy 8sm 75. M. neU 

Enuanfu. db contemptu mundi. 

From the Edition printed by Thomas 
Berthelet, 1533. LttUhsTt sx. neU 

[Miniature- Library. 
A Book called hi Latin ENCHIRIDION 
MILITIS CHRISTIANI, and in English 
The Manna! of the Christian Eaight, re- 
pkehfshed with most wholesome precepts, 
made by the famous clerk Erasmus of 
Roterdame, to the which is added a new 
and manrellous profitable preface. 

From the edition printed by Wynken de 
Worde for John Byddell, x;33. Leastker^ 
91. ntU [Miniatura Library. 

Fairlirotli6r(W.K.XM.A. the PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. StmuL 
JBUUUtm. Cf^now Bv^. 31. 6tL 

FELISSA; OR, THE LIFE AND 
OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF 
SENTIMENT. With xa Coloured PUtes. 
Pest lAmo, 9j. %d, net. (^X3|). 

From the edition pnUisoed Of J. Harris, 
xItt. 

F«rri«r(8iuaaX MARRIAGE. BdiiMlby 
Miss Goodrich Frbbk and Lenl Iddes- 
uncir. Ttetf K«AM«r#. Smudi Peti 8v». 



Emch vchtmct cUik^ xf. UL nti; Um.Uur^ 
9$. 6tL net. (Little Library. 

THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 
SmmllPott 8m. JSach Volume^ cbth, is. 6d. 
net, ; Ue^tker, as. 6A net. (Little Library. 

Film (S. W.)> M.A. JUNIOR ALGEBRA 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Pca^. tvo. 
IX. [Junior Examination Series. 

Firth (a H.X M. A. CROMWELL'S ARMY: 
A History of the English Soldier during the 
Civil Wars, the Com4aoR wealth, aad the 
Protectorate. Crevan 8v^* js. 60* 

Vldl«r(a. W.XM.A. ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy Zvo. lox. 6d. 

FitzaaraUCEdward). theraibaiyat 

OF OMAR KHAYYAM. From the First 
Edition of 1859. LetUher^ js. net. 

[Miniature Library. 

THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAY- 
YAM, Prmted from the Fifth and last 
Edition. With a Commentary by Mrs. 
Stephen Batson, and a Biograi^y of 
Omar by E. D. Ross. Crown 800. 6s. 

EUPHRANOR: n Dialogue^ on Youth. 
Den»y 3«m«» Leettkert as. net. 

[Miniature Library. 

POLONIUS: or Wise Saws and Modem 
Instances. Demy -^zmo* Leather^ 9*. net. 

[Miniature Library. 

ntlOwald (B. AX THE HIGHEST 
ANDES. With a Maps, 51 Illustrations, 
X3 of which are iq Pootogravure, and a 
I^noraraa. ReyeUdivo. yse^ net. 

Flecker (W.IH.X M.A,, D.C.L., Headmaster 
of Uie Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENTS' PRAYER BOOK. 
Part I. Morning and Evening Prater 
AND Litany. With aa Introduction and 
Notes. Crown Zvo. or. 6d 

Flux (A W.), M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M'Gill University., 
Montreal : sometime Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, and formerly Stanley- 
JevQQS Professor 01 Political Economy m 
the Owens Coll. , Manchester. ECONOMIC 
PRINCIPLES. Demy 8cw. js, 6d. net. 

VkMer (J. P.x ROUNX> the world 

ON A WHEEL. With xoo IllustnUons. 
Fourth Edition ^ Crown Zvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
AwnOb (W.X M.A., Principal of the Storey 
Institute, Lancaster, PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. Pari/, With numerous 
Diagrams. Crown Zvo, te, 6d, 

[Textbooks of Technology. 

fteaoh (W.X M. A^and BoTdwan m £x 

M.A. PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
PeertH, With nomerous Dianams. Crown 
Zvo. ts,6d, (Textbooks of Technology. 

Frendearelen (Bd. YonX dairy 

BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for 
tha Use off Sliidents, Translated by J. R. 
AmswoKfH Datis, HA Second nmtms, 
Crown9vo, to^id. 
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Fttlford (H. W.), M.A. THE EPISTLE 
OF ST. JAMES. With Notes and Intro- 
duction. Fca^, Sew. z«. td, mtt, 

{Chnrcbnuui's Bible. 

a 0.. and Y, C. 0. JOHN BULL'S 
ADVENTURES IN FISCAL WON- 
DERLAND. By Chaklbs Gbakb. 
With 46 Illuatntions fay F. CAiwuTHBits 
Gould. See&ndBd, Crtmm 8«v. 9».6d. lut, 

CManbadpCOeoflHgrJtaa,), an academy 

FOR GROWN HmSEMEN : Contain- 
ing the completQst Instructions for Walking, 
Trotting. Cantering, GallofMng, Stumbling, 
and Tumbling. Illustrated with 27 CotourM 
Platesp and sulomed with a Portrait of the 
Author. Pcm^, Sew. 3<. 6iL net, 
I Illustrated Pocket Library. Nearly Ready. 

OaakeUdln.). CRANFORD. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. Small Poti^o. Clothe is. 6a. 
net; lemtMtr, m. 6d, tut, [Little Libranr. 

GMonet. the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. 
ENGLISH MONASTIC LIFE. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. Dtmy^ioo, 
7«. fuL net, 

[Antiquary^s Library. Nearly Ready. 

GeOtfOCH. B.X M.A., Fellow of NewCoIlc«e, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. With numerous Plans. Third 
Editum, Crown 9vo, 6e, 

GibMlU (SL de B.X Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Tkird 
Editien. Demy 9ve. lor. 6d, 

A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Crown 8v». 11. 6d. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. Tenth Edition. Revised. With 
Maps and Plans. Crown^vo, 3s. 

(University Extension Series, 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. 
CroTvn 9vo. xs. 6d, [Commercial Series. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. Crvwn^o. is.6d. 

[Commercial Series. 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES 
FROM ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA, 
Third Edition, Crown Zvo, at, 

[Commercial Scries. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition. CrotoHBno, 9S.6d. 

[University Bbctension Series. 

Qibbim (H. de B.), LittD., M.A., and 
Hadfleld (R. A.), of the Keda Works, 
Sheffield. A SHORTER WORKING 
DAY. Crown Bvo. »s. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

OibbOlKBdWKrd). THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
A New Eklition, edited with Notes, Ap|>en- 
dtces, and Maps, by T. B. Bumr, M.A., 
Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In Seven Volumes. Demy Zvo, Gilt to/, 
Zs, 6d. each, Also^ Crown Zvo, 6e. etuh. 

MEMOIRS OF JtfY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited, with an Introduction and 



Notes, hf G/ BntKftBCK ' Hnx, LrI«.I>. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 
Qitmaa, at. O. 8.), D.D., vicar of Leeds. 

THE BOOK OF JOB. With Introduction 

and Notes. Demy 8tw. 6r. 

[Westminster Commentaries. 
THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. With an 

Introduction. Third EdMonin One VoL 
■ Demy%oo. isx.6iC [Handbooks of Theology.. 
JOHN HOWARD. With la lUustxatSoos. 

Fcap Zvo, Clothe 3s. 6d. ; leather, ^s, net 

[Little Biographies. 
Ctodtoy (A. D.), M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 

CoUcge, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 

Third Edition, Fcap.Zvo, ax.6d» 
VERSES TO ORDER. Cr. Zvo, ax. 6d. net. 
SECOND STRINGS. Fca/. Svo. ax. 6d. 
A new volume'of hutaiarons v tose 'oniform 

with Lym Frioola, 

Ooldsmith (OliYir). the vicar of 

WAKEFIELD. With 24 Coloured Plates 
by T. RowLANDSON. Royal Zvo, One 
Guinea net. 

Reprinted from the edition of 18x7.^ 

[Burlington Library. 

Also Fcap. Sew. 3*. 6d. net. Also a 

limited eaition on large Japamese paper. 

3o«. net, [Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Also Fca/. z^mo. With zo Plates in Photo- 

graphure by Tony Johannot. Leather, 

ax. 6d. net. 
CtoadgO (H. L.). M.A., Principal of Wells 
Theological College. THE FIRST 
EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
With Introduction and Notes. Den^ 8ml 
6s. [Westminster Commentaries. 

amuun (P. AndenonK the rural 

EXODUS. CrownZvo, as.6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

araamr (F. S.), M.A., Litt.D. psych- 
ology. Second Edition, Crown %oo. 
ax. 6d. [University Extension Series. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Crown 
Zvo. 6s. 

arayaB.H'Qaeeii). GERMAN PASSAGES 

FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 
Crown Zvo, ax. 6d, 
Orajy (P« L.). B.Sc., formerly Lecturer b 
Physios in Mason University Collie, Bir- 
mingham. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Elementary Text-Book. With xZi Dia- 
grams. Crown 89^. 9r.. 6d. 

Oraea <0. Backla&d), M.A., Assistant 
Master at Edinburgh Academy, late Fdlow 
ofSt. John's College, Oxoii. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Crown \ 
Zvo. 3X. 6d. 

Green (S. T.), M.A. THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST. Crown Zvo. 6s, 

[Churchman's Library. 

ttoeenweU aMtni)/TH£ poems of. 

From the eaition of 1848. Leathert ax. net, 
[Miniature Library. Neariy Readjfb 
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OrMnrra. A> the vault OF 

Ii£AyEll, A Popular latroductton to 
Astronomy. With ntunerons Illustrations. 

^ [University Extension Series. 

^nsory (lUss B. C) heavenly 

WISDOM. Selections from the English 
Mirstics. Pfitt Svok Chtk u.; Uatkery 
zr. 6tL net. 

[Library of Devotion. Nearly Ready* 

OzerlUe Minor. A moderi^ jour- 
nal. Edited by J. A. Sfbndbju Crown 

OrillUnc <C. H.); A HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
1845-05. ^ With Illustrations. Revised, with 
an admtional chapter. Demy tvo. xor. 6d. 

awynil (K. L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Royal Bvo. xis, 

Haekett <Jolm), B.D. A history of 

THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 
CYPRUS. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy vho. zss. neU 
Haddon (A. C.), ScD., F.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS. BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy 8p0. 15^. 

Hftdfl«Ul(B.A). See H. de B. Gibbins. 
Eall <B. N.) and Heal (W. O.). THE 

ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
With numerous Illustrations. Second Sdi- 
tioHf revised* Demy ^o» ais. tut, 

Hamilton (F. J.K D.D., and Brooks (E.W.). 

ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. Trans- 
lated into English. DemyBvo, 12s. 6d, net. 

[Byzantine Texts. 

Rammond (Jf. L.). Charles james 

FOX : A Biographical Study. Demy Bvo. 
xor. 6d. 
Hannay <D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
the royal navy. From Eakly 
Times to the Present Day. Illustrated. 
Two Volumes. Demy ^vo. 71. 6d, each. 
VoL I. 1200-1688. 

Hannay (James 0.), M.A. THE spirit 

AND origin of CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Hare, (A. TX M.A. the CONSTRUC- 
TlON OF LARGEINDUCTION COILS. 
With numerous Diagrams. Demy.Bvo. 6s. 

Barrison jfCUfford). READING AND 
READERS. Fca^. Bvo. is. 6d. 

Sawtliomedratlianiel). THE SCARLET 

LETTER. Edited by Percy Dbarmer. 

Smali Pott Zvo. Clothe if. 6d. net; 

leeUher^ m. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 

Crown %vo, rs» net* 

Eeath OhidlaFX miniatures, with 

many Plates in Photogravure. Wide Royal 
dvo> 95«. net. 
Also a luzuted edition on Japanese vellum, 



wsUi the mtotogravures oh fndta paper. 
Seven Guineeu net, 

' fOmnoisseurs Library. 
Kedin (Sren), Gold Medallbt of the Royal 
Geographical Society. THROUGH ASIA. 
Wiu 300 Illustrations from Sketches and 
Photccraphs by the Author, ' and' Maps«' 
Tttto Volumes* Royal Btfo, 36s. net. 

Hello (Bmest). STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP. Translated from the French by V. 
M. Crawford. Reap ^o. y. 6d. 

Henderson (B. W.), Fellowof Exeter College, 
Oxford. THE LIFE AND PRINCI- 
PATE OF THE EMPEROR NERO. 
With Illustrations. Demy Bvo, 10s. 6d, net. 

Henderson (T. F.). A little book of 

SCOTTISH VERSE. Small Pott Zvo. 
Clotkf IS. 6d. net ; leather^ as. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

ROBERT BURNS. With za Illustrations. 

Reap. Zvo, Clotkt y. 64. ;leatherf 41. net. 

[Little Biographies. 
HenlOF (W. B.). ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Crown Zoo, Gilt tap, y. 6d, 

Henley <W. E.) and Whlbley (C). A 

BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. Crown 
Zvo, Buckram f gilt top^ 6s, 

HenSOn (H. H. ), B. D. , Canon of Westminster. 

APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY: As lUus- 

trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 

Corinthians. Croron Zvo, 6s, 
LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and 

Social Sermons. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
DISCIPLINE AND LAW. Reap. Zv<f, 

THE EDUCATION ACT— AND AFTER. 
An Appeal addressed with all possible 
respect to the Nonconformists. Crown 
Zvo. xs. 

Herbert (George). THE TEMPLE. 

Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
Small Pott Zvo. Clotk.as. ; leathert v.6d. 
net. [Library of Devotion. 

Herbert of Cherbury (Lord), THE life 

OF. Written b^ himself. Leathery ax. net. 
From the edition printed at Strawberry 
Hill in the year 176^ 

[Miniature Library. Nearly Ready. 

Hew!n8(W.A.B.),B.A. ENGLISHTRADE 
AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Crown Zvo. 
ax. 6d. [University Extension Series. 

mibert (T.). the air CUN : or. How 
the Mastermans and Dobson Maior nearly 
lost their Holidays. Illustrated. Demy 
z6m0, %s. 6d, [Little Blue Books. 

BUI (Glare), Registered Teacher to the Citv 
ana Guilds of London Institute. MI LLm* 
ERY, THEORETICAL, AND PRAC- 
TICAL. With nnmetoiu Diagiaas. 
Crown 8iw. ax. 

[Textbookt of Technology. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN 
lUs bodk MM beMi spMUOy 



offlkeBojr's 
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i Aalin THK BRUNT OF 
THK WARTWIth Map and IlliistrMioiis. 

Httfe^OBM (L. T.K Fallow arcCC, (Mbfd. 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 



(J. A.K M.A. PROBLEMS OF 
POVERTY : Aa Inquiry iota tha Indas- 
tiial CanditieB of tlia Pomw F^mih 
EdiHtn, CmMft8r#. tt.6d, 

[Sodal Queatioas Scries. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. C^vwisSfw. %s.6d. 

[Social QuastioDS Seriea. 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE: A Stady 
of Economic Principles. Crtwn 9va, 
9S. €d, tut, 

HodffUn (TX D.C.L. GBOROB FOX, 
THE QUAKER. With Portrait. Ownw 
law. 3s.6d, [Laadars of RallpoD. 

Eoa (Thommi MnnwHi). skellby 

AT OXFORD. With an Introdoctton by 
R. A. Strbatfsxlik Fea^, tew. 9S, ntt, 

[Nearly Ready. 

HdUan-StoiM (G. de). THE auto- 

MOillLE INDUSTRY. Fc^ 8a». 
ar. 6tL «r/. [Books on Bnstnoss. 

BeldieR (Sir T. H.). K.CI.B. THE 

INDIAN BORDERLAND: hfrins a Per- 
sanal Record of Twenty Years. Illustrated . 

BbldlWOrlh or. «.). M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGUSH LAW. In Two Vclumg*, 
VtL /• Demy %tM>. zor. 6d. net. 

HcdFoakejaX). the cooperative 

If OVEMENT TO-DAY. Third BdHi^n, 
Crown Bvo, as, 6d, 

[Social Qoestiona Series. 

BoppOAr, A LITTLE GALLERY OF. 

Twenty examples m photogravure of his 

finest work. Dimy tSmo. ar. 6d. net, 

[Little Galleries. 
HOraoe: THE ODES AND SPODES. 

Translated by A. D. Godlkt. M. A., Fellow 

of Magdalen Collq;e, Oxfotd. Crown 8cw. 

31. [Classical Trandations. 

Bfinlrai8b<B.L.B.).M.A. WATERLOO: 

A NanatiTe and Criticism. With Haas. 

So fo n d SdUion, Crowonimo. ss. 

SAVONAROLA. With Portraits and. 
lUaatniloM. Soeomd Ed i H on, f\em^. Saw. 
' Ciotkt 3t, 6d, ; M mik t r, 4s. net, 

[Little Biagrapbies. 

BoitQB <B. F.K D.D. JOHN HOWE. 

With Portrait. Crown Zoo, 3$, €d. 



HMfoOltXKiaer). MAHeHTOU. WMb 

IlloalntloMandaMapt .^emy^oo. tot. 6dL 



H0irdl(0.>. TRADE UNIONISM— NSW 
ANDOUX TkSr^SdMon^ CrmomBvok 
a«. 6d. tSaeial Qmtiona Sonefc 

BiyaiM fa MX THE PRAISE OF 
sHAKBSPBARB. AnEngliahAnthoIo^. 
With a Preface by Sidmsy Les. I>em^ 
8vA 3#. ^d, net, I 

Biy;liM (THomM). tom brown'S 

Sic H 00 L D A Y S. With aa lotrodac- 
tioo and Notes by VxaNOM Rsmdall. 
romiher,, Rtgmlyviw, 9s.6d,nei, 

(Noarly Ready. 

BatobinMA OtenuM a>. the new 

FOREST. Des^ibed by. IIIattr«lad in 
colonr with 50 Pictures Ixy Walter 
TvHOMM and 4 by Miss Lucy Kbmp 
Welch. Lmrgit Demy fleo. ax$,.net. 

[Neariy Ready. 

Hlltton(A.W.).M.A. CARDINAL MAN- 
NINO. With Portrait. CrownZvo^ %f,6d, 

[Leadcra cM RaiigioD. 

Hlia09L(B.H.>. CARDINAL NEWi2aN. 
with Portrait. Crown ^uo^ ^UL ^ ^ 

[Leaders of Rdinon* 

Hlltton(W.H.).M.A. THE LIFE OF%IR 
THOMAS MORE. Wkh Ptetr^ta. 
Second Edition, Crown 8tv. ex. 

WILUAM LAUD. WithPMtnic. Second 
Edition^ Crown Apw. 3^ 6dL 

[Leaders of Relisios. 

SCFett (F. A.). A SHORT HISTORY 
OF FLORENCE. Demy BtKi, 7s. 6d. 
net, 

IlMAR (HoKTlk), BRAND. A Draawr TiaM- 
UtedbyWiLUAMWii^N. TJdrdEdiiion, 
Crown 8tv. y. 6d, 

Inn (W. |L)t M. A^, Fellow and Tutor of Hert- 
ford College. Orford. CHRISTIAN MYS- 
TICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 1899. 
Demy 8cw. tu. 6d. net, 

LIGHT, LIFE, AND LOVE: A SelecUon 
from the German Mystics. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes. StihUlPottUfo, Ciotk 
99, ; leatJker, ax. 6d, net, 

[Lil»ary of De^rotien. 

I]mM(A.BiKM.A. AHISTORTOFTHE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Pl^BS. Cnown Mivok is, 6d, 

Jatiao»(I.KM^ A PRIMER OF BUSI- 
NESS. Third Edition. Crown Saw. 
XX. 6^ [CojoUBoxial Series. 

Jacob (F^, M.A. JUNIOR FRENCH 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Fcet^, 8cn». 
IX. [Junior Examhiatfon Series. 

Jaaaf (J. BM^n). trusts, pools, 

AND corners. Crown 8kw. ax. 6d. 

(Social.QufBstioAs Series. 
Jenkl (EX M.A., Reader of Law in the 
Umveisityof Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Crown Hfo, as, 6d, 
[Uairai^ty Bxtaa^on; 
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Hatfieid S&, PorbMk RVOtVilOV, 
AK INTRobUCTlON 



to TH 
HISTORV OF R£UGION. Stcmi 
JSdftian* Pett^ ^o. lor. 6tf. 

CENTRAL AFRICA. With Sarlv ago 
niuBtratioiis ■•ixl Six 'Mftps. Utamd 
£^ii0H, C'rmim Ate, tZt. nth 
JonM<&K AGUID£TOPROFESSK)NS 
AND BUSINESS. CrvumBvp, xs.td, 

C€ofnakextiiil Seriet. 

SmSTm^ VLlS THE MlNkRS' 
GUIDE TO THE COAL MINES' 
RBCULATION ACTS. Cnwn tvp. 
9S,^6d* ntU [Nearly Ready. 

JvUan OaAjr) of Vorwteb. revela- 
tions OP divine love. Edited by 
OkacS Waxkack, Crwum Sv^ 3X. 6d, 

Jateaal, THE SATIRES OF, Tiaasiated 
by S. G. Owen. Crown Svo, as, 6d, 

[Clasdcal TnwulatloBS. 

SktnfinaiU (X.). SOCtALl$MAND 
modern thought. Owm tvo, 
9S, 6d, [Social Questions Series. 

Keatinga,F.),D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THE EUCHARIST, Crtmm^mK ^.6d, 

Kt«U(JolUl), THE POEMS OF. With an 
Introduction by L. Binyon, and Votes by 
JvMasbvkux SmmitP^t^oo, Clcih,ts.uL 
net; itmthgr, aj. td, met, [Little Labiary. 

Stifle (jroim). the christian year. 

With aa Introduction and Notes by W. 
Lock, D.D., Walrden of Keble College. 
lUusttated by R. Amming Bell. Stdemd 
EdUiom. Fc€l^. Btv. 3«. 6di fadded 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Widi lata- 
duction and Notes by Walter Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Kabk Colkgtt. Seund 
Edition, SmaU P^t Sew. CMi, m.; 
Uatktr^ as, 6d, net, [Libcary of Devotion. 

LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Edited, twth 
Introductian and Notes, by Walter Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
Small Pott W Clt^t as,: leather, 
as, 6d. net. « [Library 01 Derotion. 

KesnpiB (Thomas i). THE imitation 

OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dbah, Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. 
Gexb. Second Bditien* Peaf.^ve, y.6d.: 
padded 9noTOccO\ ks, 
TfiE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Re- 
vised Translation, with an Introduction by 
C. Bigg, D.D., late Student of Christ 
Church. Tkird Edition. SmeM Pott 8»o, 
CMM, U, S Uatker, as. 6d. net. 

[Libcary of DavottML 



ntwtraitktiMi of iMi hfk 
«h« Mader has, o]ni«st.4bftii^ first 
. omeihr in Ihe shape in wfeieh it left 
the hands of the author. 
Tm Ssmst EDiUnon in l^roe rmnu Crmen 

Seimtdy<J«iiiMBira|ttfeott), D.D.^Asiist- 

aat Lebturer in L^vimty in the University 
of Dublhi. ST. PAUL'S SECOND 
AND THIRD EPISTLES TO THE 
OORIVTHIANS. With Ihtroduction. 
Dissertations uxl Notes. Cfvtm tvo, 6t. 

KMMUf (J. D.). THROUGll SHOT AND 
FLAME : Being the Adventures and Ex- 
periences of J. D. Kestell, Chaplain to 
Goneral Christian de Wet. Crown 9ioo, 6s, 

miMinlm <0. W.K M.A. THE CHEM. 
ISTRV OP LIFE AND HEALTH. 
lUnstcated. Crown %vo, as, 6d. 

[^fliversity ExtcnMn Series. 

Sttlglake (A. W.). EOTHEN, With an 
Introduction and Notes. Small Pott 9do, 
Cloth, is,6d,nei;^ leather^ as, 6d. net, 

(Little Library. 

XipUiur (Itndyard). barrack- room 

BALLADS, nrd Thons»nd, Cn 9vo, 
TioesUietk Emtion, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition U ako pohHthed. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 62nd Tlkousand, 
Ninth Edition. Crown 6^0, £ilt te)p, ts, . 
A Coloaiid Edition is also4>ubnsh)ed. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 41'' Thousand, 
Second Edition. Crown wo, U, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

DEPAj^TMENTAL DITTIES. A New 
Edition. Cr^mm Sew. Buckram. 6f. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

USBBJ^ (CbUTlMaad ICaxy), THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by E. V. Lucas. With 
Nomeroiis I14nittatlcns. InSetmnVohtsn^* 
Demy 6cw. ^s, UL each, 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. With over 100 
Illustrations by A, Garth Jonb^ and an 
Introdttctioo 1^ E. V, Lucas, Dtmy 8m. 
var. 6dL 

ELIA.. AND THE LAST ESSAYS OF 
ELIA. Edited by E. V.Lucas. Small PoH 
iHHf, doth, is, 6d. Het: leat/ur^ as* 6<f. net, 

f little Library. 

THE KING ANDOUEEN OF HEARTS: 
An 1805 Book for CfaOdttn. Illustrated by 
Williav MulreadV. a new edition, in 
facshliile, edited by E. V. Lucas, xs. 6d, 

LBint)en(F.A.H.)i ^RREV. Illustrated 
by E. H. New. Small PoU 9mo. cloth, 
3i.; leather, 3a 6d net, [Little Gimks. 

Lamteoa (ProfiMnorX ECTHESIS 

CHRONICA. Edited by. Demy 9vo, 
71. td, net, . [Byantine Texts. 

Ltaw-Pool» fStttitoy). A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Folly iUuitralcd. CrvtvisSfiv. 61; 
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MBSSRS. MBTHUJtN'S CaTAIOGUE 



LuurMdM(7.)MJL SALLABS OF TH£ 
SkAVSVFoom «r Chivalry, £at 
OMmfs, and Ooastancy* Stemid " 
Cmm tcv. af. 6d, 



rjCWUUjunX ASBRIOUSCALLTOA 
DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFS. Edited, 
with an Introdactaon, by C £ittB, D.D.. 
late StndtntafQurist Church. Small Pait 
9v0, cloth, 9S, : Uatlur, as. UL tut» 

[Library of Devotion. 

That ia a rqnnt, word for wocd and line 

for line, of the JSMHf Prim*^, 

LMCh (HL). THE DUKE OF DEVON- 

SHIRE. A Biography. With za Ilhistra- 

tions. Dtmy^oo^ lar. &^ not. 

[Nearly Ready. 

lM<pAptelaHfllvmoX A HISTORY OF 
POLICE IN ENGLAND. Crvum 8tw. 
7'. 6d. 

LalldL GP«RdlP»U THE COMIC ENG- 
QSH GRAMMAR. Embellished with 
upwards of 50 characteristic lUustratioos by 
John Lebch. Post i6mo, us. ttU not, 

LiWe8(7.B.X M.A. AIR AND WATER. 
Illustrated. Crovm%oo, «r.64l 

[University Ejetensioo Series. 
UttltluaM (R.). See C Wordsworth. 

Look (WlltarX D.D., Warden of KeUe 
CoUece. SX; PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. CrownZvo, %s,6d, 

JOHN KEBLE. With Portrait. Crown 
8v». V. 6d, [Leaders of Religion. 

Locker iJ.X LONDON LYRICS. Edited 
by A. D. GoDLEY, M.A. Small Pott 8v^, 
Cfotkf u, ^d. not; Uatlttr, sr. 6d, tut. 

(Little library. 

Lontfellow, SELECTIONS FROM. 

Edited by Liliak M. Faithpull. Small 

Pott 8n#, clotA, IS. ttLtut: luUkgr. 90, €tL 

met. [Little Library. 

Lorimar (Oeorge Horaoe% LETTERS 

FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. TcHttk Edition. Cnwn 
Bvo. ts, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Lover (BamnelX handy andy. with 

34 lUttStrataoas by the Author. Fca^ evo. 
3s. 6d, net, [Illustrated Pocket Library. 

LttCai(B.V.). THE VISIT TO LONDON. 
Described in Verse, with Coloured Pic- 
tures by F. D. Bedford. SmailAto, 6r. 

E. y. L. and C. L. a ENGLAND DAY 
BY DAY : Or, The Englishman's Hand- 
book to Efliciency.' Illustrated by Gboiigb 
MoKaow. Fourth Edition. Fcap, \to, is, 
not, 
A burlesque Year-Book and Alinanac. 

Lneian. SIX DIALOGUES (Nigrinus, 
Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, The Ship. The 
Parasite, The Lover of Falsehodd> Trans- 
lated by S. T. Irwin, M.A., Assbtant 
Master at Clifton ; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, y. €d. 

[Classical Translations. 



Vfdi^ iU WA M.A., Pnfyuet. A CbM* 
MSkClAlT GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. TAini EMHam. 
CrowntxfO, as, (C ou i iu e id al Scries. 

Lydon (Kotl B.X A junior geo- 
metry. With numerous diagrams. 
CrvTon 8cv.' sr.' [Junior School Book^ 

L3rtteltOlimon.lCr8.AX WOMEN AND 
THEIR WORK. Crvnm Bvo, ns.td. 

K. K. HOW TO DRESS AND WHAT 
TO WEAR. Crown 8p<y, ii. not, 

MacaTrlayOiordX critical and his- 
torical essays. Edited by F. C. 
Montaguje^ M.A. Thrto Vobtmoo^ Cr. 
^Sfo. i&r. 

The only edition of this book completely 
annotated. 
H'AUen (J. B. BJ. M.A. THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF BOOKKEEPING BY 
DOUBLE ENTRY, Crown ^vo, as. 

[Commescial Series. 
KacOnllocli (J.,A.X COMPARATIVE 
THEOLOGY. CnmmZoo. 6s, 

[Churchman's Library. 
VaoOmin (P.). JOHN KNOX. With Por- 
trait* Crown Bvo. y, 6d, 

[Leaders of Religion. 
HoDemott, (B. B.), Editor of the Rashmy 
Nowst City Editor of the jDaify N'owt. 
RAILWAYS. CrvtunZuo. 'zs.6d,nft. 

[Books Qn Bu^ness. 

HDOWIU (A. a). CHATHAM. With xa 

lUustratioos. Fcap. Bvo, Clothe y. 6d. ; 

loather.As. not, [Little Biographies. 

Hackur U.K.). the churchman's 

INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT;. Ctymn^ao. y.6d. 

[Churchman's Library. 

Majmas (Laurie), M.A A PRIMER OF 

• WORDSWORTH. Crvwn 8zfo. as. 6d. 

Kahafly (jr. P. xiitt.D. a history of 

THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. CroztmSvo. 6s. 

lf>ttlaild(F.W.). LL.D., Downmg Professor 
. of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. Royal %vo, js. 6d. 

Maiden (R. B.X M. A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Crown %vo. zs. 6d, 

MarCliaiLt(B.C.),M.A.,FeUowofPeterhouse, 
Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHOLOGY: 
Second Edition. Crown ^o, y. 6d. 

Mftrcliailt (E. G.), M.A., and Cook <A. H.), 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Second Edition. Crown 
800, 3s, 6d. 

MazT'CJ. E.X F.R.S., Fellow of St John's 
CoUege, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Second Edition, 
Illustrated. Crozvn 8vo, 6t, 
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ACaUCULTURAL^ GEOLQGY. With 

ibrvell (Asdrtw). THB poems OP. 

.SditAd bv Eqwakd Wkight. Small Patt 
8<Kp, <iM«, i#. 64,Mit: Umtfur^ as, 6d. net. 

[lattle Idbnury* 
Mmkul CA. J.). THOMAS CRANMER. 
Witb Portnut. Cfwm Bcv. 3X. && 

[Leaden of Religion. 

KaMaeCGMne). the evolution OF 

PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. With 
inventions. Cr&vmZvo, 9s,6d, 

[University Extension Series. 

lUBteriIUUl(C.F.O.XM.A. TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Crvwu 
8vw. 6t« 

MttUowsOBmma&X A short story 

OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Crvnm 

Mitfll^ (B. BX THE ART AND PRAC- 
XI^ OF HAWKING. With 3 Photo- 

EBivures by G. E. Lodge, and other 
ostratioQs. Vtmy 8sv» zof. 6d. 

.]|lllaiB(J.Q.> THE U FE AND LETTERS 
OF SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 
Prendent of the Royal Academy. With 3x9 
IHlQ t rations, of which 9 are in Photo- 
gravure. 9vaif» XfijwlBv0. aos,M0t, 

MUlalt: A LITTLE GALLERY OF. 
Twenty examples in I%otogravare of his 
■ finest work. Detrn^ x6mo» oa 6d. net, 

[Little Galleries. Nearly Ready. 
limisCO. T.X M.LM.E., Principal of the 
Borough Polytechnic College. TECH- 
NICAL ARITHMETIC AND GEO- 
. MKTRY. With Diagrams. Cnmm 8cw. 
3«. €d. • [Textbooks of Technotogy. 

mine (Jf. Q.X M.A. A HISTORY OF 
-— EGYPT. 



ROMAN 
CroTvn Zvo, 6r. 



Fully Illustrated. 



mitOlL JObn. THE POEMS OF, BOTH 
ENGLISH AND LATIN, Compos'd at 
several times. Printed by bis true Copies. 
, The Songs were set m Musick by Mr. 
Henry Lawss, Gentleman of the Kings 
Chajppel, and one of His M^esties Private 
Musick. 

Printed and jpublish'd according to Order. 

Printed by Ruth Raworth for Humph- 
rey MosELEV^ and are to be sold at the 
sigAe of Uie Prmces Armes in Pauls Church- 
yard, 1645. y, 6d, net. [Rariora. 

THE MINOR POEMS OF JOHN MIL- 
TON. Edited by H. C BeEching, M. A., 
Canon of Westminster. Small Pott 8cv, 
doth, js, 6d. net ; leatker, ax. 6d. net. 

(Little Library. 

lIitcheU(P.cauaineni),M.A outlines 

OF BIOLOGY. Illastrated. Second 
JSditum, Crown 9m,^ 6e. 

A text - book designed to cover the 
Schedule issued by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 



'KoU (A:>' MINING AND MINING 
investments. ^ CfVttw Sew. as. M. 
net,' [Books on Business. Nearly Ready. 
H0irg>.M.X MANSIBWAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Henderson. Small Pott 9vo, 
CMk, IS, 6d. net; leather ^ as. itd; net, 

[Little Library. 
Moore (H. B.> BACK TO THE LAND: 
An Inquiry mto the cure for Rural Depopu* 
lation. Crown ^o, as. UL 

[Sbcial Questions Series. 

HorflUfW. B.), Oriel College. Oxford. A 

HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 

THE <}R£AT TO ALEXANDER II. 

With Maps and Plana. Crown 8tw. y«. bd. 

Horiell (B. J.X late of Clifton College. 

GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS 

IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR 

AND IDIOMS. Sixth Edition, Crown 

Boo. as. 6d, [School Examination Series. 

A Key, issued to Tutors and I^vate 

Students only^ to be had on application 

to the Publishers. Ssemtd Edition, 

Crown 8cv. 6s. net, 

HoniS (J. B.> THE NORTH RIDING 

OF YORKSHIRE. Illustrated by R. J. 

S. Bertram. Small Pott Boo, cloth^ y, : 

leather, y, 6d, net. 

[little Guides. Nearly Ready. 
Horton (mu AndenonX See Miss 

Brodrick. 
.HOUle (B. 0. 0.X D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. CHARLES SIMEON. With Por- 
tr^t. CroTim Bvo, y,6d, 

[Leaders of Religion. 

Knir <Bt H. Patfelson). M.A. THE 

CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Ele- 
mentary Principles of Chemistry. Illus- 
trated. Crown Bvo. as. td, ' 

[University Extension Series. 
KnnAeUa (V. A.), M. A. See J. T. Dunn. 

Naval Offlcor (A). THE adventures 

OF A post captain. With 24 coloured 
plates by Mr. Williams. Fca^. Boo, y,6d. 
net, [Illustrated Pocket Li Diary. 

Neal(W.O.). See R. N.Hall 

Newman (J. H.) and others, lyra 

APOSTOLICA. With an Introduction 
by Canon Scott Holland, and Notes by 
Canon Beeching, M.Ji, Small Pott Bvo, 
Cloth, as,: leather, as. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. Smnll PottBioo, 
Cloth, xs, 6d, net; leather, as. 6d, net, 

[Little Library. 

Nixnrod. THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
JOHN MYTTON, ESQ. With s8 
Coloured Plates by Henry Alken and 
T. J. Rawlins. Third Edition, Fcaf, Boo, 
3f. 6d net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper, yts. net, 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 
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mhttntMl Pockn lihaiy. 

■•nmU.H.).iuiWof Hi^<n;udBT. 
mytla Dmn tfldConiinlL iTAPLeS: 
PXST and PKESENT. Whk u IDiu- 
tmiou bj A. G. PuutD. Cmm tw. 6i. 

aonlla. TH£ DISCIPLES AT SAIS 
AND OTHER FKAQHEMTS. Kditcd 
hj UIw Una BMca. AV- Bn 3t 6A 

(IU»hMt<lIrt.|. TUOUAS CHAUIBRS. 
WiikPoRnii. CnHlHt 3i.6d. ^ 

Oman 40. v.). U.A., Fdlw of AU S«iI/ 
OifoKl. A DISTORT OP THE ART 
OP WAR. Vol II.: The Uiddk Ago, 
fram dw Fomtfa id dn Fmiramith Canturj. 

Ottlar IK. L.), U.A., Pra&ttar'bf Pmstonl 
ThiolDgy u Oifiird ud Cmud <«' Cbiut 
Clnmh. THE DOCTRINEOP THE 
INCARKATION. StMd mad ClittStr 
£Jt/lni. Drmytit. ta.td. 

[HuDdboolu of Thdriaay. 
LAMCBLOT ANbREWsS. With Por. 
mil. CnXHtSH. )f.6d: 

[Leaden «( Relition. 
OmtM (t. MX H.A. lOHH WESI%V. 
WiihFontut. OwbwIm. y. td. 

(LeadendTReJilloii. 

OWWI(DMClltf, B>niuac-u-L>w, Sorccsiy 

te the M&Dca Harine knd Gentnl Abut- 

uca CompuiT- PORTS AND DOCKS. 

Cmmtn*. <a. U. mt. 

[Bodn on BDnnut. 
OXfbrt (■. K.I, sT Gut'i Homiul. A 



%& 



USTEI 



GARDEN OF ALL SORTS 6y PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. Fi'lU. jtu, Ki. 

AtiouEditiw of wcopaei od JapucH 
vellum. Ti»GtihnasiHl. [Neailr Reuly. 

rtt^mMit- ^-- 



(. HELIO-TROPES,OR 



V POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, . 
willed br PuciVAL Laudon. Qnmns. 

numenUar (RraC Uonl and BidM (V.). 

EVAGRIUS. Dtm/r int. icn. 6il, n€l. 

I Biundne Teib. 

Puoal, THE THOUGHTS OF. Wiih 

iDirodunim ind Notes by C S. Jnutut. 

Smf/fFtiltBt. it.: Utiitr.tt.td.vt. 

iLibuTT of Deti>iion. 



rafiokjDMmc*). sideliohtson' 

GEORCIUI PERIOD. WltkBUyl 
tntisin. DaHftiii. — " 



ROUNEV. WUhBUyniDMn 

PMTMfK'H.), U.A. xmj, 

CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 



lUiuinitigin. ■»&. J[**a/g». iu. wcf. 

r«d (tUiMy), hM FdkmoTTtMty &«•«« 

Oifcrrd, ul 3«(Ct*TV U lb* Sml Cbm. 
DdsJoaosllH LicBilurUi*. ntAOTl- 
--—- «SIMOiEEFORM. £(Bn«^ 

HwBnm U.6A 

. THE PROTECTIONIST 
the FiiuiH» ot tb* Eopirt 

,^.D. THE OLD TESTA- 
D THE NEW SCH01.&R- 

Frtlle (W. N. Fllndin), D.C L. , LL. D. . Prol 
feuor of nrtauAoff at UnlmiiCT CMk«. 
A HISTORY or EGYPT, FKOTlft^ 
Eiiunr Tiun M n» pMCnr X>u. 
Fully tnuKuUd. Iniirvtluma. CWm 



! TO .xnn 



T*B rvilm A 
IB. FtttHkKJit, 

J. P.'iUiwi'iFT.Iitt.D. 



Stahlmt Lahi-Pooi^ M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. Fullr lUaKBUd. 

SYRIA AND Ec'yPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AUARNA TABLETS. Cwm S». 

EGYPTIAN TALES. IHMiUMd by Tnsr- 
BAH Ellis. /» 7W ^>Aii«i. CrvwxSH. 
ji. (A itik. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. Wilh 
IW tUtuttuioni. CrcnuH 8iw. u. fi^ 

Phni^ nr. a.), canning, wiik » 

lUsimtioiu. J^c^am. C^tM, 3^ S^; 

UaDur, u. luL [Little Itloet*pbie(. 

PMUwitU (EflBILl. MY DEVON'!?Ear. 

Wlb 3! lilostrBlions by J. Lmt Pktht- 

Plen«tf"(PllSip). "wTTH STEVN AND 
D£ WET. Siand EdiUm. Cnmm Bh. 

FUntn. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
VI IntrodoctioD, T*xlwl HotTB, md aCom. 
meaiMv, by \^. M. Lindsay, Fetlov of 
Jtaui CoDeie, Oxfbrd. Owmj (w. nr. td. 

Wardlur 

Cim. EkAMINi ... 

ENGLISH HISTORY. Ctnmitt.ti. fd. 
[Scboel EuniuttoB S*l*>. 
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<BMmr>. A FRONTIERSMAN, 
vhtrd Ma*Hon, Crown 8tw. 6f . 
▲ Colonial Edition is also published. 

Podmore (Frank). MODERN 

SPIRITUALISM, T^o Volumes, Demy 
%vom SIX. net. 
A History and a Criticism. 
P0l]ar4<A.W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 
With many Illustrations. Demy Bvo. 
7*. 6</. n€t. 

Pollard (Elisa F.). GREUZE and 

BOUCHER. Demy i6mo. w. 6d. net. 
(Little Books on Art. Nearly Ready. 

P(dlOClC (Dayid), M.LN.A., Author of 
MoeUr^t Shipbuilding and the Men engaged 
in ity' etc., etc. THE SHIPBUILDING 
INDUSTRY. CrcwnZvo, iis.6d.net, 

[Books on Business. 

Potter (M. C), M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 
4*, 6d, [University Extension Series. 

Potter Boy (An Old), when I was a 

CHII^. Cnntm Bvo. 6s. 

Pradean (G.). A key to the time 

ALLUSIONS INTHE DIVINE 
COMEDY. With a Dial. Small quarto. 
3s. 6d. ^ 

France <G.). See R. Wyon. 

Presoott (0. L.). about music, and 

WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Crown Bvo. 
'. 6d. net. 

L.), M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGUSH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth 
Edition. Crmvn Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

[University Extension Series. 

PrimroBe (Deborab). A MODERN 

BCEOTIA. Cr.Bvo, 6s. [Nearly Ready. 
PROTECTION AND INDUSTRY. By 
various Writers. Crown Bvo, is. 6d. net. 

Pngin and RowlandBon. the micro- 
cosm OF LONDON, OR London in 
Miniature. With 104 Illustrations in 
colour. In Three Volumes. Small ^to. 
Three Guineas net. [Nearly Ready. 

••Q.« THE GOLDEN POMP. A Proces- 
sion of English Lyrics. Arranged hy A. T. 
QuTLLER Couch. CrownZvo. Buckram. 6s. 

QTOVEDO VILLEGAS, THE VISIONS 
OF DOM FRANCISCO DE, Knight of 
the Order of St. James. Made English 
by R. L. 

From the edition printed for H. Herring- 
man, z668. Leather^ as. net. 

[Miniature Lihrary. 

Q. R. and E. B. THE WOODHOUSE 
CORRESPONDENCE. CrownBvo. 6s. 

Baokbam (B. B.), m.a. the acts of 

.THE APOSTLES. With an Introduction 
and Notes. Demy Bvo, 12s. 6d, 

[Westminster Commentaries. 

BandOlph (B. W.), D.D., Principal of the 

Xheqdogical College, Ely. THE PSALMS 



Pile 



OF DAVID. With an Intxoduction and 
Notes. Small Pott Bvo, Cloth, a*.; 
leather, as. 6d. net, [Library of Devotion. 
Baahdall (Hastings), M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 

Bawstorne (Lawrence, Esq.). 

GAMONIA: or, The Art of Preserving 
Game ; and an Improved Method of making 
plantations and covers, explained and illus- 
trated hy. With 15 Coloured Drawings by 
T. Rawlins. Fcap, Bvo. 3*. 6d. net. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Beason (W.), M.A. university and 

SOCIAL settlements. Crown Bvo. 
2'> 6d. [Social Questions Series. 

Beynolds, A little gallery of. 

Twenty examples in photogravure of his 
finest work. Demy x6mo, as, 6d. net. 

[Little Galleries. 
BObertS (M. E.). See C. C. Channer. 

B0l)ert80n, (A.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. The Bampton 
Lectures of 1901. Demy Bvo. las. 6d. net, 

BobertBon(SirG.S.)K.as.i. chitral: 

TheStory of a Minor Siege. Withnvuner- 
ous Illustrations, Map and Plans. Fourth 
Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s, 
Bobinson (A. W.), M.A. THE EPISTLE 
TO THE GALATIANS. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes. Fcap. Bvo. is. 6d. net, 

[Churchman's Bible. 

Bobinson (GeciliaX the ministry OF 

DEACONESSES. With an Introduction 
by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Crmtm Bvo. 3J. 6d. 

Bochefoncanld (La), THE MAXIMS OF. 

Translated by Dean Stanhope. Edited by 
G. H. Powell. Small Pott Bvo, cloth, is. 6d. 
net; leather, as. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

Bodwell (ax B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Walter Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College. FcaA Bvo. v. 6d, 

Koe(Fred). ANCIENT COFFfeRS AND 
CUPBOARDS: Then- History and De- 
scription. With many Illustrations. Quarto. 
£2, 3*. net. 

BOgerS (A. G. Ii.), M.A., Editor of the last 
volume of The History 0/ Agriculture and 
Prices in England. THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL INDUSTRY. Crown Bvo. 
as. 6d. net. [Books on Business. 

Bonmey. A LITTLE GALLERY OF. 
Twenty examples in Photogravure of his 
finest work. Demy t6mo, as. 6d. net. 

[little Galleries. 

B0SC0eCB.S.). ROBERT HARLEY,EARL 
OF OXFORD. Illustrated, Demy Bvo, 
•js. 6d. 
This is the only life of Harley in existence. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. Illustrated 
by F. D. Bedford. Small pott Bvo, clotht 
3s, i leather, 3s. 6d. [Little Guides. 
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BiOM (BdWlVdX THE ROSE READER. 

; With numerous Illustrations. CroTtm itfa. 
' as. ttL Also in ^ Parts, Parts I. and II. 
6d. sack : Part III. Sd. ; Part IV. xod. 
RUllie (A. B.X M.A., Head Master of 
College. EUham. THE GOSPEL AC- 
CORDING TO ST. MARK. With three 
Mmps. Crtnm 8ev. is. 6d. 

[Junior School Books. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. C«w« 

8vA QS. [Junior School Books. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF KINGS. With 

Notes. Crtntm ^vo. xs. 6d. 

[Junior School Books. 

Buasall (W. ClarkX THE LIFE of 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Sev. 6x. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
8t Ansellll, THE DEVOTIONS OF. 
Edited by C. C J. Wbbb, M.A. Small Pott 
Zvo. CIotAt af . ; leathsr^ is. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

St. Aucnstine, THE confessions of. 

Newly Translated, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by C Bigg, D.D., late Student 
of Christ Church. Third Edition, Small 
Pott Svo. Cloth, as; leather, as. 6d. net. 

[ Library of Devotion. 

8t CyreB (Visconnt). THE life of 

FRANCOIS DE FENELON. lUus- 
trated. Demy %vo. xos. 6d. 

Bales (St Francis de). ON THE LOVE 

OF GOD. Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, 
M.A. Small Pott Qvo. Cloth, as. ; leather, 
as. hd. net. [Library of Devotion. 

Salmon (A. I..). CORNWALL, illustrated 
by R C Boulter. Small Pott Svo. Cloth, 
3S. ; leather, xs. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 

Sarffeannt (J.), M.A. annals OF 

W^ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy Szro. js. 6d. 
Sathas (C). THE HISTORY OF 
PSELLUS. Demy Sw. zsr. net. 

[Byzantine Texts. 
Bclmiitt (Jolm). THE CHRONICLE OF 
MOREA. DemyZvo. x^s. net. 

[Byzantine Texts. 

Seele7(H.0.)F.R.s. dragons OF the 

AIR. With many Illustrations. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 
Sails (V. P.X M.A. THE mechanics 
OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Cronm 
Svo, as. 6d. [University Extension Series. 

Selons (EdmnndX tommy smith's 

ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Ord. 
Second Edition. Fcap. Zvo, as, td, 

BlialEespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623 ; 1632 ; 1664 ; 

1685. 

Each Four Guineas net. 

Tbe Arden Edition. 

Demy Svo. y. 6d. each volume. General 
Editor, W. J. Craig. An Edition of 
Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with 



a full Introduction, Textual Notes, and 

a Commentary at the foot of the p^e. 
HAMLET. Edited by Edward Dowden, 

Litt.D. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by 

Edward Dowoen, Litt.D. 
KING LEAR. Edited by W. T. Craig. 
JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by M. Mac- 

MILLAN, M.A. 

THE TEMPEST. Edited by Morton 

Luce. 
OTHELLQ. Edited by H. C. Hart. 
CYMBELI NE. Edited by Edward Dowdbn. 
TITUS ANDRONICUS. Edited by H. B. 

Baildon. [Nearly Ready. 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

Edited by H. C. Hart. 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 

Edited by H. Cuningham. 

[Nearly Ready. 
HENRY V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 

Tlie Little Qnarto SluJEespeare. rott 

x6mo. Leather, price rs. net each volunse. 
TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
A COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
THE TEMPEST. 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
LOVE'S LABOUR "S LOST. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
ALL 'S WELL THAT ENDS WELU 
A WINTER'S TALE. 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 
KING JOHN. 
KING RICHARD IL 
KING HENRY IV. Part i. 
KING HENRY IV. Part, 11. 
KING HENRY V. 
KING HENRY VL Part i. 
KING HENRY VI. Part 11. 
KING HENRY VI. Part iii. 
KING RICHARD III. 

Sharp (A.X VICTORIAN POETS. Crmm 
Svo. as. 6d. [University Extension Series. 

Sbedloek (J. S.). the pianoforte 

SONATA : Its Origin and Development. 
Crown Svo, $s. 

Shelley (Percy B.). ADONAIS ; an Elegy 
on the death of John Keats, Author of 
Endymion, etc Pisa. From the types of 
Didot, z8ax. as. net. [Rari(»a. 

8herweU(Arthnr),M.A. LIFE IN WEST 

LONDON. Third Edition, Crown Svo, 
as. 6d, (Social Questions Series. 

SiChel (WalterX DISRAELI : A Study in 
Personality and Ideas. Demy^ifo, ias,6d, 
net. 

BEACONSFIELD. Fcap. Svo, cloth, y. Cd,; 
leather, ^. net. 

[Little Biographies. Nearly Ready, 
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Sta&e.CJ.). REYNOLDS. With many lUus- 
tradons. Detny xtmo. 2s, 6d. net, 

[Little Books on Art. 

Sketchley (E. E. D.). watts, with 

many Illustrations. Demy i6mo. zs, 6d, 
fUt, [Little Books on Art. 

Sladen (Dou^flas). SICILY, with over 
200 Illustrations. Crottm Svo. $5. net, 

[Nearly Ready. 

Small (Bran), M.A. the earth. An 

Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated. 
Crown Zvo, as. td, 

[University Extension Series. 

SmaJlwood, (ML ax vandyck. with 

many Illustrations. Demy xtmo, as. 6d. 
net, [Little Books on Art. [Nearly Ready. 

Smedley (F. E). frank fairlegh. 

With 28 Plates by Georgb Cruikshank. 

Fcap. Svo. 3J. 6d. net, [Nearly Ready. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Smith (Horace and James), rejected 

ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Godley, 
M.A. Small Pott Bvot clot A, is. 6d. net. ; 
leathery zs. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

SneU (F. J,). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated. Crown Bvo. 6s, 

SopllOCles. ELECTRA AND AJAX. 
Translated by E. D. A. Morshead, M.A., 
As^tant Master at Winchester, zs. 6d. 

[Classical Translations. 

Somet (L. A.), and Acat08(M. J.). Modem 
Language Masters at King Ed ward s School, 
Birminghain. A JUNIOR FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. Crown Zvo. zs. 

[Junior School Books. 

South (Wilton E.), M.A. THE GOSPEL 
ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
Crown Zvo. is, 6d, [Junior School Books. 

Southey (R.) ENGLISH seamen. 

VoL I. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, 
Cavendish). Edited, with an Introduction, 
by David Haknay. Second Edition, 
Crown Zvo, 6s, 

Vol. II. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 
£ssex, and Raleigh). Crown Zvo, 6s. 

Spence (C. H.), M. A. , Clifton College. HIS- 
TORY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAM- 
INATION PAPERS. Second Edition, 
Crown Zvo, zs. 6d, 

[School Examination Series. 

Spooner (W. A.), M. a. , Warden of New Col- 
lege, Oxford. BISHOP BUTLER. With 
Portrait. Crown Zvo, 3*. 6d, 

[leaders of Religion. 

Stanbridge (J. W.X B.D., late Canon of 
York, and sometime Fellow of St. John's 
College, Oxford. A BOOK OF DEVO- 
TIONS. Small Pott Zvo. Cloth^ zs. ; 
leather, zs. 6d, net. [Library of Devotion. 

•Stancliffe. GOLF DO'S AND DONT'S. 
Second Edition, Fcap. Zvo, is, 

Stedman (A. BL BL), M.A. 

INITIA LATINA : Easy Lessons on Ele- 
mentary Accidence. Sixth Edition, Fca^, 

8W. Mr 



FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Eighth EdU 
tion. Crown Zvo. zs. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary. Sixth Edition revised. iZmo. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CiESAR. 

The Helvetian War, Second Edition, 

iZnto. IS. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. Part i. 

The Kings of Rome. iZmo. Second Edi- 

tion, IS. 6d. 
EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION. Ninth Edition, 

Fcap. Zvo. IS. 6d. 
EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exercises in 

Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. Third 

Edition, Crown Zvo. is. 
EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 

SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 

REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 

Vocabulary. Ninth and Cheaper Edition^ 

re-written. Crovun Zvo. is. 6d. Kbv, 

3*. net. Original Edition, zs. 6d. 
THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 

Rules and Exercises. _ Second Edition. 

Crown Zvo, is. 6d. With Vocabulary, zs. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Edition. Fcap.Zvo. is.6d. 
With Vocabulary, zs. Key, zs, net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION : Arranged according to Subjects. 
Eleventh Edition. Fcap. Zvo. is. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
iZmo, Second /edition, is. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition, re- 
vised. iZmo, IS. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Crown 
Zvo, IS, 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition, revised, 
Fcap. Zvo, IS. 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION. Arranged according to Subjects. 
Third Edition, Fcap. Zvo. is. €d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Third Edition. 
Fcap, Zvo. zs. 6d, 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Sixth Edition. 
iZmo, Zd. • 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Sixth Edi- 
tion, revised. CroTvn Zvo. is. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fifth Edi- 
tion, revised. Fcap. Zvo. is. 6d, 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition, CrvwnZvo. zs,6d. Key. 
3^ . net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Eleventh Edition, Fcap, Zvo. is. 
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FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Tw€{flkEditum. Crawnimf, 
3f. 6^ [School Examinatioo Series. 

A KkT| issiied to Tutors and Private 
Students only, to be had on application 
to the Publishen. Fifth Edition, 
CrowH Sv0, 6s. tut. 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS. Fourth Edition. Crown 
9vo. 2s. 6d. {School Examination Series. 
Key (Third Edition) issued as above. 

GREEK* EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 

MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 

IDIOMS. Sovtnth Edition. Crown Svo. 

ax. 6d. [School Examin^on Series. 

Key (Third Edition) issued as above. 

LATIN * EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 

MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 

IDIOMS. Twel/ih Edition.^ Crown Btfo. 

9S. f>d. [School Examination Series. 

Key (Fout^h Edition) issued as above. 

6s. not. 

Steel (B. SUiott), M.A, F.CS. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCK Indnding 
Chemistryi Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, 
Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, 
Astronomy, and Geology. 147 Illostrations. 
Second Edition. Crown ^0. as. 6d, 

PHYSICS EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
Crown Qvo, as. 6d. 

[School Examination Series. 

Stephenion (C), of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and Saddard8(F.)of the York- 
shire College, Leeds. ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo, Second Edition. 

StephexuKm (J.), M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. CroTon Bvo. y. 6d. 

Sterne (Laurence). A sentimental 

JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paul. 
SmailPott Bvo. Cloth, tt. 6d.net; leatfur, 
2S. 6d, not [Little Library. 

Steny (W.), M.A. annals of eton 

COLLEGE. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy Bvo. ^s. 6d, 

8tenart(Katbflrine).BYALLANWATER. 

Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

steYenson (R. L). the letters of 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductions, by Sidney Colvik. Sixth and 
Cheaper Edition, Crown Bvo. xsx. 

Library Edition. Jp^mry 8cf^. zvols, 95s.net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Third 
Edition. Crown Bvo. Bnchmm, 6c. 
A Colooial Edition is also ptibUsbed. 



THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSOK. 
G. BalfiKtr. 

Btoddarl <Amia M.) ST. FRANCIS OF 

ASSISI. With 16 Illustrations. Fca^, 

Bvo. Cloth, 3s.6d.; leather, as. net, 

[Little Biographies, 
Stone <£. D.), M.A., late Assistant ACaster at 

Eton. SELECTIONS FROM THE 

ODYSSEY. Fcap. Bvo. is. 6d. 
Stone <S. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 

With a Memoir by F. G. Ellxrton, M.A. 

With Portrait. Crown Bvo, 6t. 

Straker (F.), Assoc, of the Institute of 
Bankers, and Lecturer to the Lomdon 
Chamber of Commerce. THE MONEY 
MARKET. Crown Bvo. as. 6d. net, 

[Books on Business. [Nearly Ready. 

streuie (A. w.), d.d. ecclesiastes. 

With an Introduction and Notes. Fcap. 
Bvo, xs, 6d. net, [Churchman's Bible. 

Stroud <H.K D.Sc., M. A, Professor of Physics 
in the Durham College of Science, New- 
castIeK)n-Tyne. PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown Bvo. js.6d, 

[Textbooks of Technology. 

Stmtt (A>8ei>h). THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many ei^rav- 
ings. Revised by J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A. Quarto, art. net. 

Stoart (Cut Donald), the struggle 

FOR PERSIA. With a Map. Crown 
Bvo, 6s, 

Snckling (Sir Jolm). fragmenta 

AUREA : a Collection of all the Incom- 
parable Peeces, written by. And published 
by^ a friend^ to perpetuate his memory. 
Printed by his own copies. 

Printed for Humphrby Mosbley, and 
are to be sold at his shop, at the dgn of the 
Princes Arms in St. Paul's (Churchyard, 
Z646. 6s. net. [Rariora. Nearly Ready. 

SnddardS (F.). See C. Stephenson. 

Snrtees (R. S.). handley cross. 

With Z7 Coloured Plates and zoo Woodcuts 
in the Text by John Lb&ch. Fcap, Bvo, 
4f. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. 30s. net. 

[Illustrated Pocket library. 

MR. SPONGES sporting TOUR. 

With zaColoured Plates and 90 Woodcuts 

in the Text by John Lbbch. Fcap» 9oo. 

3f . 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. 30s. net. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 
JORROCKS* JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. 
With 15 Coloured Plates by H. Alken. 
Fcap. Bvo. y. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. 3of. net* 

[Ilkistrated Pocket Libnoy. 
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ASK MAMMA. With 13 Coloured Pbites 
and 70 Woodcuts in the Text by John 
Leech. Fcap. Bvo. ^ 3*. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 

aper. 30;. net. 

Illustrated Pocket Library. Nearly Ready. 

Swift (Jonattmn). the journal to 

STELLA Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
Crown 8vo» 6s. 

Symesjj. E.), m.a. tiTe French 

REVOLUTION. CrmvnZvo, 9s.6d. 

[Unirersity Extension Series. 
Byr^tt (Netta). a school year, illus- 
trated. Demy t6mo, sf . 6d. 

[Little Blue Books. 

TadtOfl. AGRICOLA. With Introduction, 
Notes, .Map, etc By R^ F. Davis, M.A., 
late Assistant Master at Weymouth College. 
Crown %vo, 2S. 

GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Crown 
Zvo. as. 

AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Translated 
b^_ R. B. ToWNSHEND, late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown Zvo. 
». td» [Classical Translations. 

Taaler(J.). THE inner way. Being 
Thirty-six Sermons for Festivals by John 
Taul£r. Edited by A. W. Hutton, M. A. 
Small Pott Zvo, Clotk^ s&s. ^ leather ^ 
2f. td, net. [Library oi Devotion. 

Tannton (E. L.). A History of the 

JESUITS in ENGLANp. With lUus- 
trations.. Denty Zvo. ais. net, 

Taylor (A. E.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Demy Zvo. xos.6d.net 

Taylor (F. O.), M.A. COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC Third Edition. Crown 
Zvo, xs. 6d, [Commercial Series. 

Taylor (KiaB J. A.). SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH. With xa Illustrations, //"cap. 
Zvo, Ciothf 3f . 6d. ; leather, 4s. net, 

[Little Biographies. 

Taylor <T. IL), M.A., Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. A CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF ROME. Crown Zvo, js, 6d, 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARlV 

POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and an 
Introduction, by J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. Cronvh Zvo. 6s, 

Also with 10 Illustrations in Photogravure 
by W. E. F. Britten. Demy Zvo. xos. 6d. 

IN memoriam, maud, and the 

PRINCESS. Edited by J. Churton 
Collins, M.A. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

MAUD. Edited by Elizabeth Words- 
worth. Small Pott Zvo, Clotht is. 6d, 
net ; leather^ as. 6d, net, [Little Library. 

IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C. Bebch- 
ING, M.A. Small Pott Zvo. Cloth, is. 6d. 
net; leather, as. 6d. net, [Little Library. 

THE EARXY POEMS OF. Edited by J. C. 
Collins. M.A. Small Pott Zvo. Cloth, xs, 
6d, mis ktMit^t Mr Ul, ntt, [Little Library. 



THE PRINCESS. Edited by ELtZABBtit 
Wordsworth. Small Pott Zvo. Cloth, xs. 
6d. net; leather, ss. 6d. net, [Little Libtary. 

Terry (C. s.). the young pre- 
tender. With 12 Illustrations. Pcap. 
Zvo. \Cloth, 3«. 6d. ; leather, \s. net. 

[Little Biographies. 

Terton<AIioe). LIGHTS and SHM>ows 

IN A HOSPITAL. Crown Z^o, 3s. 6d. 

Thackeray (W, VL), VANITY fair. 

Edited oy Stephen Gwvnn. Three 
Volumes. Small Pott Zvo, £ach volume, 
cloth, IS, 6d. net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

PENDENNIS. Edited by Stephen Gwynn. 
TAree Volumes. Small Pott Zvo. Each 
volume, cloth, xs. 6d. net ; .leather, s». 6d, 
net, [Little Library. 

ESMOND. Edited by Stephen Gwvnn. 
Small Pott ^[^o. Cloth, xs, 6d. net ; leather, 
us, 6d. net. [Little Library. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Edited by Stephen 
Gwynn. Small Pott &va. Cloth, xs. 6d, 
net; leather, as, 6d. net. [Little Library. 

THE LOVING BALLAD OF LORD 

BATEMAN. With ix Plates byGEORGB 

Cruikshank. ^ Crown x6mo, is. 6d. net. 

From the edition published by C. Tilt, 1811. 

Theobald (F. W.), M.A. INSEtT LIFE. 
Illustrated. Crown Zvo. as.6d,^ 

[University Extension Series. 

Thompson (A. H.). CAMBRIDGE AND 
ITS COLLEGES. Illustrated by E. H. 
New. Small Pott Qvo, Cloth, 3*. ; leather, 
3*. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 

Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.H.S. HERT- 
FORDSHIRE. Illustrated by E. H. New. 
Small Pott Zvo. Cloth, y, ; leather, 3s. 6d, 
net, . [Little Guides. 

Toynhee (PagetX M.A, D.Litt. dAnte 

STUDIES AND RESEARCHES. 
. Demy Zvoit xos. 6d. net. 
DANTE ALIGHIERI. With la lUustra- 
tions. Second Edition, JF'cap,Zvo, Cloth, 
3f. 6d.: leather, \s, net, 

[Little Biographies. 

Trench(Herbert>. deirdre wed : and 

Other Poems. Crown Zvo, 5^. 

Trontbeck(a.B.). Westminster 

ABBEY* Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Small Pott Zvo, Clffth, 35, ; leather, 3s, 6d, 
net, [Little Guides. 

TuckwellCGertnideX THE state an© 

its CHILDREN. C^own 8w. as. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

Twining<Lonl8a). WORKHOUSES AND 

PAUPERISM. Crown Zvo. as. 6d, 

[Social Questions Series.- 
Tyler (B. A.), B.A., F.CS. A JUNIOR 
CHEMISTRY. Crown Zvo. as. 6d. 

[Junior School Books. 

TyreU^m (Prances). TURNER. 

Demy i6mo. as. 6d. net. 

[Lhtle Books on Artr Ntorly R«ady. 
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▼aubaa (BanzyX the poems of. 

Ediud by Edwakd Hutton. SmmUPett 
flpii CUth. u. fid, net: ImtMtr^^s. 6tLnet. 
[Little library. [Nearly Ready. 
▼0eitUa(A.).M.A. JUNIOR GERMAN 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Aca>. %oa. 
IS. [Junior Examination Series. 

Wade (0. W.), D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. StcondEdiium, 
CrvumBtw. 6s. 

Walten (H. B.). GREEK ART. With 
many lUnstratioos. Demp x^mo. as. 6d. 
M4L [Little Books on Art. 

Waltoa (Iiaao) and Cotton (CluurlM). 

THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. With 24 
Plates and 77 Woodcuts in the Text. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

This volume is reproduced from the 

beautiful edition of John Major of 1834-5. 

THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. Edited by 

J. BucHAN. Smail Pott 8tv. Clotky is. 6d. 

M4t ; Uatktr^ af. &/. net, [little Library. 

Wannelo(D.8.yaa). on commando. 

With Portrait. Crown 8tw. 3;. 6d, 

WaterbonseCUn. Alfred). A little 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
Selected. Fourth Edition, Small Pott Zvo, 
Cloth, xs, 6d, net; leather, ». 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

Weatherhead (T. 0.). m.a. examina- 
tion PAPERS IN HORACK Crortm 
6vo» 9s, net, 

JUNIOR GREEK EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. Pcaf, Byo. is. 

[Junior Examination Series. 

Webb (W. T.X A BOOK OF bad 

CHILDREN. With 50 Illustrations by 
H. C. Sandy. Demy itmo, as. 6d. 

(Little Blue Books. 

Webber (7. C.)> CARPENTRY and 

JOINERY. With many Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. %s. 6d, 

WellB (Sidney H.). PRACTICAL ME- 

CHANICS. With 75 Illustrations and 
Diagrams. Second Edition, Crown %vo. 
3f .- td. iTextbooks of Technology. 

Well8(J.),M.A., Fellowand Tutor of Wadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Members of the Univetsity. 
Third Edition Crown Bjfo, xs. 6d, 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Fi/th 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. Zvo. 3^. 6d, 
This book is intended for the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
Pass Students at the Universities. It con- 
tains copious Tables, etc 

OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. Illus- 
trated by E. H. New. Fifth Edition. 
Pott Zvo, Cloth, y, ; leather, -xs. 6d. net. 

(Little Guides. 

Wetmore(HelenC.>. THE last of the 

GREAT SCOUTS (' Buffalo Bill '). With 
lUustrations. Second Editiom Demy Zvo, 6s. 



WbiUesr(C.X See Henley and Whibley. 

WbiUey CD, M.A., Fellow of. Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR 
CHIES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Crowps Bzfo, 6s. 

Wbitaker (G. H.\ M.A. TH£ epistl£ 

OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 
THE EPHESIANS. With an Introduc 
tion and Notes. Fcap. Zvo. xs, 6d. net. 

(Churchman's Bible. 

Wbite (Gilbert). THE natural his- 
tory OF SELBORNE. Edited by 
L. C MiALL, F.R.S., as^ted by W. 
Waxdb Fowler, M.A. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Wbitfl«ld (E. E.). PRECIS WRITING 
AND OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Second Edition, Crown Zvo, as, 

[Commercial Series. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. Crown 
Zvo, j5f. [Commercial Series. 

An mtroduction to Methuen's Commercial 
Series treating the question of Commocial 
Ekiucation ftdly from both the point of Tiew 
of the teacher and of the parent. 

WbitteyfUiSS). See Lady Dilke. 

Wbsrte (A. G.), B.Sc, Editor of Electrical 
Investments. THE ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRY. Crown Zvo. as, 6d. net. 
.[Books on Business. Nearly Ready. 

wnberforce fWilMd). VELASQUEZ. 

With many Illustrations. Demy i6mo, 
as, 6d, net. 

[Little Books on ArL Nearly Ready. 
Wllldns (W. H.), B.A. THE ALIEN 
INVASION. Crown Zvo. as. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

WiiiianuMm (W.x the British gar- 
dener. Illustrated. Demy Zvo, xos.6d, 

WillianuKm (W.X B.A. JUNIOR ENG- 
LISH examination papers. 

Fcap. Zvo. IS. [Junior Examination Series. 
A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 

numerous passages for parsing and analysis, 

and a chapter on E^ssay Writing. Crown 

Zvo. as. [Junior School Books. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 

PASSAGES. Eighth Edition. CrownZvo. 

IS. 6d. [Junior School Books. 

EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. 

Second Edition. Fcap. Zvo. xs, 

Wilxnot-Biixton(£.M.X THE MAKERS 
OF EUROPE. CrownZvo, Second Edi- 
tion, y. 6d. 
A Text-book of European History for 
Middle Forms. 

Wilson (Biab<u>). SACRA privata. 

Edited by A. E. Burn, B.D. Small Pott 
Zvo. Cloth, as. ; leather, as. 6eL net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

WillBon (Heckles), lord strath- 

CONA : the Story of his Life. lUustrmtad.: 
Demy Zzw. fs. 6d, 
A Colonial Edition is abo paUi^hed. 
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WUlOn CA. J.X Editor of the InonUn^a 
Rnnew, City Editor of the Daily 
Chronicle. THE INSURANCE IN- 
DUSTRY. Crown ^vo, as.6d.net, 

[Books on Business. Nearly Ready. 

RlSOn (H. A). LAW IN BUSINESS. 
Crown ^vo. ^, 6d.net. [Books on Business. 

VUton (Richard), M.A. LYRA PAS- 

TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 
Home. Fott Zvo, sj. 6d, 
A volume of devotional poems. 

WilLlX>lt (8. B.X M.A., Assistant Master in 
Christ's Hospital. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. CrownSvo. is.6d. 
An elementary hook adapted for Lower 
Forms to accompany the Shorter Latin 
Primer. 

LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE : An Aid 
to Composition. Crown Bvo, y. 6d. Key, 

5*. net. 

Wmdle (B. 0. AX D.Sc, F.R.S. SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S COUNTRY. Illustrated hy 
E. H. New. Second Edition. Small Pott 
Bvo. clotht y.; leather, y.6d. net. 

[Little Guides. 

THE MALVERN COUNTRY. Illustrated 
hy £. H. New. Small Pott Zvo. Cloth, 
v.; leather, 3;. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 

REMAINS OF THE PREHISTORIC 
AGE IN ENGLAND. With numerous 
Illustrations and Plans. Demy Bvo.js. 6d, 
net. [Antiquary's Library. Nearly Ready. 

CHESTER, Illustrated by E. H. New. 
Crown Bvo. y. 6d. net. [Ancient Cities. 

Unnterbotbam (Canon), M. A. , 6 • Sc. ,LL. B. 

THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN HERE 
AND HEREAFTER. Crorvn Bva. v. 6d. 

[Churchman's Liorary. 

Vood (J. A. E.). HOW TO MAKE A 

DRESS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, IS. td. [Textbooks of Technology. 

Vordsworth (Cliristoplier). M.A., and 
Llttlehales (Henry). OLD SERVICE 



BOOKS 

CHURCH. 

Illustrations. 



Wordsworth 

Edited by 



OF THE ENGLISH 
With Coloured and other 
Demy Bvo. ^ js. 6d. net. 

[Antiquary's Library. 

(W.). SELECTIONS. 

NowELL C. Smith, M.A 

Small Pott Bzfo. Clothy js, 6d» net; leather, 

as. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Ck>leridK6 (8. T.). 
LYRICAL BALLADS. Edited^y George 
Sampson. Small Pott Bvo. Cloth, is. 6d. 
net ; leather, as. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

Wright (Arthur), M.A., Fellow of Queen's 
College, Cambridge. SOME NEW 
TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. [Churchman's Library. 

Wright (SophieX GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Pca^. 
Bvo. JS. 6d. 

W^de (A B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait. Demy Bvo. 
JKS. net. 

Wyndham (O.), M.P. the poems of 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Demy Bivo. Buck' 
ram, gilt top. xor. 6d. 

Wyon (R.) and Prance (O.). THE LAND 

OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
a description of Montenegro. With 40 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Yeats (W. B.). an anthology of 

IRISH VERSE. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Crown Bvo. y. 6d. 

Yendis(M.). THE GREAT RED FROG. 
A Story told in 40 Coloured Pictures. 
Fcap. Bvo. IS. net. 

Young (T. IL). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. With an Introduction 
by Elijah Helm, Secretary to the M>n* 
Chester Chamber of Commerce. Crown Bvo. 
cloth, as, 6d. ; paper boards, is, 6d, 



Antiquaxy's Library, The 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., P.S.A. 



English monastic Life. By the Right Rev. 
Abbot Gasquet. O.S.B. Illustrated. Demy Bvc, 
JS. 6d. net. 

Remains op the prehistoric Ace in Eng- 
land. By a C. A. Wiodle. D.Sc. F.R.S. With 



numerous Illustrations and Plans. Demy 8ev. 7f . 
OLntt. 
OLD Service Books of the English Church. 
By Christopher Wordsworth, M.A., and Henry 
Littlehales. With Coloured and other lUustra* 
tions. Demy 9vp, js. 6d, net. 



Business, 

Crown ^0, 
The first Twelve volumes are — 

Docks and ports. By Douglas Owen. 
Railways. By E. R. McDermott. 
The stock Exchange. By Chas. Duguid. 
The Insurance industry. By A. I. Wilson. 
The electrical industry. By a. G. Whyte. 

R.SCL 

The shipbuilding Industry. By David Pollock, 

M.I.N.A. 



Books on 

zs, 6d, net. 



The Money Market. By F. Straker. 

THE agricultural Indvstry. By a. G. L. 

Rogers, M.A. 
LAW IN BUSINESS. By H. A. Wilson. 
The Brewing Industry. By Julian L. Baker, 

F.I.C., F.C.S. 
The automobile Industry. By G. de H. Stone, 
Mining and mining investments. By ' A. Moil.* 
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Messrs* Methoeh's Catalogue 

^saatiiie T«xii8 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A. Litt.D. 



ZaCRAIUAR op Mmn-ENB. TmuUted by F. J. 
Haailtoo. D.D.. and E. W. Brooks. Dtw^ 9v* 

EVAGMUS Edjtad by L^ott Ptei u en ite r and M. 
90. JOS. 6tU net. 



Thb History op p^llus. Edited by C 

Demy 800. 15;. n«t. 
ECTHBSis CHRONICA. Edited by Professor 

ros. Demy 8tw. i*. 6d. net. 
THB CHRONXC13 OP MORSA. Edited by J6h» 
Sdimitt. Demy 9vc, zsr. net 



Chnrehman's Bible, The 

General Editor. J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 

The volumes are pnu:tical and devotional, and the text of the Authorised 
Version is explained in sections, which correspond as fisu: as possible with the 
Church Lectionary. 



Thr Epistle to thb GAiJiTtAMS. Edited by 
A. W. RobfaMon. M.A. /%»/. 800. u. 6tf. etet 

ECCLBSIASTB8. Edited by A. W. Strtane, D.D. 
Pea/. 81W. It. 6d. net. 

THB EPISTLB TO THB PHILIPPIANS. Edited 
by C. R. D. Bin** I>.D. Fem/.990, u. 6d.net. 



THE EPISTLB OF ST. jAMES. Edited by H- W 

Fttlford, M. A. Fea/. %vo. ts. 6d. net. 
ISAIAH. Edited by W. E.^ Barnes. D.D., Hulsaean 



Professor of Divinii 

ax. na emth. With Map. 



itir. 
I Ml 



Two Volumes. Fcap. 8>w. 



THB EPISTLE OP St. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 
Ephbsians. Edited by G. H. Whitaker, M.A. 
F«a/> 8bw> u. M. ntL 



Ghnrchmaa's Library, The 

General Editor J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E.. Examining Chaplain to the 

Bishop of Aberdeen. 



THB BEClNNmCS OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. 

By W. E. .CoDins, M.A. With Map. Crewn 8ev. 

3X. td. 
SOME NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. By Artfaur 

Wright. M. A. Crvam Svo. 6s. 
THB KINGDOM OF HRAVBN HERE AND HERB' 

AFTER. By Canoo Winterbotluiii, M.A., B.Sc, 

LL.B. Crown 8cw. 9s. 6d. 
THB WORKMANSHIP OF THB PRAYER BOOK : Its 

Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. Dowden, 

D.D. Secmd Mdmm, Crown %»o. 31. &/. 



EVOLUTION. By F. B. Jerons, M.A., Litt.D. 

Crotvn Buo. y. 6d. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE NEW SCHOLAR- 

SHIP. By J. W. Peters, D.D. Cremm 8vo. 6r. 
THB CHURCHMAN'S INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 

TESTAMENT. Edited by A. M. Mackay. B.A. 

Crown Bvo. 3s. 6d. 
THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. ByE.T. Green, M.A. 

Crown 9vo, 6s. 
COMPARATIVB THEOLOGY. By J. A. MacCulloGh. 

Crown 8zw, 6s, 



OlASsical Txanslationfl 

Edited by H. F. Fox, M. A, Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Cr^wn ^0, 



iCSCHYLUS— Asamenmoo, Choephoroe. Enmenides. 

■ t Cainapbell. 
L Ti 
Moor, M.A. 3r. 6d. 



Translated by Lewis Cainpbell. LL.D. <£. 
CICBRO— De Oratore L Translated by B. N. P. 



CiCBRO— Select Oration* (Pko Milone, Pro Moreno, 
Philippic II., in CatiBnam). Translated by H. E. 

D. BUkistoiik M.A. w. « . ^ ^ ^ 

Cicero— De Natura Deonun. Translated by F. 

Brooks. M.A. y- 6* ..-...„.. 

CiCBRO— J)e Offidis. Translated by G. & Gardiner, 

M.A. 9s.6d. 
HORACB— The Odes and Epodea. Translated by 

A. Godley, M.A. ar. 



LUCIAN—Six IMaloeues (Nigrlnus. Icaro-Menippos. 
The Cock. The Ship, The Parasite, Tlie Lover oi 
FaisekoodK IVanslated by S. T. Irwin, M.A. 
y.6d. 

SOPHOCLES— £lectra and AJax. Translated by E. 
D. A. Morshead. M.A. as.6d. 

Tacitus— Agricola and Germania. Translated by 
R. B. Townshend. ax.6A 

THE SATIRES OF JuvBNAL. Translated by S. G. 
Owen. Crown 8sv, as.6tl. 



Ck>iiiiiiercial Series, lletlmeii's 

Edited by H. DE B. GIBBINS, LittD., M.A. 

Crown ^vo. 



COMMBRCIAX. EDUCATION IN THEORY AND 
ntACnCB. By E. E. Whitfield. M.A. cr. 

An introduction to Metbuen's Commercial Series 
treaiine the question of Commercial Education ful^ 
'fton both the point of view of the teacher and of 
,theparenb 



British Commerce and Colonies from Eliza- 
beth TO Victoria. By H. de B. Gibbins. 
LitLD.. M.A. Third Sdition. ax. 

Commercial Examination Papbrs. By H. de 
B. Gibbins, LittD.. M. A. is.6d, 

[CoHtmntdm 
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T^ EC0M6*ICS «f CttiiMfBtCT. 1^ H. d* B. 

GlbViiis.Lltt!fi.,tt.A. ts.td. 
ACgJtJ<AHCoilMirKCrAt.HBAPi>M %S.B.BaHy, 

WkhVoe^bftUfy. m. 
Uk COMMB»CW>f. CBOeKATBY OF THB B&ITISH 

Eli^OlB. By L. W. IjrdcM. A. TkirttSdOi^H. as. 
" PlUMBft OP BUSINSS&. - - - - 



By S* 

COMMEkOAL AUTHMSnC Bf 

M.A. ThU^BdMoH, u.td. 
FKBNCH COMMBRCIAL COSLKESfOHbtttCR. By S. 

£. BaUy. Wkli VocabiiiMy, arJUrdJUMm, t. 



JackMn» II.A. 
R C Taylor. 



A FUNCHCommctAL RXAbSS. By a. B. Btfly. 
Whb Vocabulary. StemulBtUHm, ms, 

ntBGS WitrrMCAimoFrfCBCoKiufsKmflNcs. 

ByS. E.WliMi«ld.M.A. SatndSMHim, ar. 

A CUIDB TO PKOFSSSIONS AND BOSUCBSfi. By H. 

Jones. xs.6d. 
THB PmNCIPLBS OPBOOK-KBBFINC BY DOVBLB 

Entry, By J.E.B.M'Al]eo, M.A. as, 
COMMBXCUL LAW. ' By W. DoiiClas Edwardk, v. 



OoBBoisseiirB Litaoy, Zbe 

AlB6 a limited edition oa Japaacte venum, with ibe pbotoeravurcs on India paper. 
jf 7, 7J. «//. 

Thefixst.Tohimes will 



Mezzotints. 
MRftATvaBa 



By Cyril Danaipyt. 



IFOBCBLAXN. By Edward DUloo. 



Devotion, The Uteaxy of 

With Intiodttctions and (where aeoeasary) Notes. 
Small Pm^v$^ clM, Ix. ; UtUher^ at. M net. 



Tux COMPBSSIONS OP 9r. AUOVSTINB. BdltOtI by 

■ C» B%t« D-D' 7IMM iMHMM. 

Thx Cubistian Year. Edltod by WalMr Lock. 

D.D. StmtdBtUNam, 
Tim mtTATIOK OP CHRIST. EdltOd by C. Bin, 

D.D. Se€9ndSdmm, 
A BOOK OP DBVOTIONS. Editod by I, W. Stas- 

brideo, B.D. 
LYttAlNNOCBNmni. fidttedby WattOr Lock. D.D. 
A S^Hious Call TO a Devout and holy Lxpb. 

Bdlled by C Bin. D.D. SecMtd BtHHm. 
THB TbmPLB. Edited by E. C. S. Giheon. D.Di 

A GUIDB TO Etbbjnity. Edited by J. W. Staa- 

bridffc, B.D. 
TUB ^ALKS OP DAVID. Edited by B. W. tUa. 

doti^h. D.D. 
LYRA Afostouca.^ Edited by Canon Scott RoBaad 

and Caaea H. C. Beechine, M. A. 

THB iNNBk Way. Edited by A. W. Huttoo, M. A. 

Tm Thoughts op Pascal. Edhed by c s. 
JemuDSt M.A. 

nivAtxatad Pocket Librarsr of Plain and Oolonred Books, The 

J*a^. Svo. 3J. 6d. net to /^, 6d. net each volume, 

A series, in small form, of some of the fambus illustrated books of fiction and 
^neral literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without ihtroduction or notes. 

OOLOVEBD BOOKS 

Mb. Sponcb's SPoamcG Tour. By R. s. Smtees. 

Wo 



ON TUB LoVB OP God. B]r9tFrasdtde9alea 

Bdit«d by W. J. XaoxtLiMe,M.A; 
A Manual op consolation prom tub SAftrrs 

AND FatHBRS. Edited by J. H. Bom, B.O 
THB SONG OP Songs. Edited by B. Bludaad. M.A. 
THB DBYOTIONS OP ST. ANSBLM. Edited by C. 

C J. Webb, M. A. 

CRACB Abounding. ByjobaBufiyaa. Edited by 
S. C. Freer, M.A. 

BISHOP WILSON'S Sacba Fbivata. Cdked by 
A. E. Bum, B.D. 

LYRA SACRA t A Book of Sacred Verse. Edited by 
H. C. Beeching, M.A.. Canon of Westminster. 

A Day Book prom thb saints andFathbrs. 
Edited by J. U. BURN. BlD. 

Hbavbmly Wisdom. A Sdedion from the English 

Mystics. Edited by E. C Gregory. 
LIGHT, LiPB, AND LOVB. A Soloctien ft«Ha the 
Mystics. SdltndbyW»R.Inge,M.A. 



THB LiPB AND DBATH OP JOHN MYTTON. ESQ. 
By Ntaarod. With it Coloured Plates by Henry 

Aiken andT. J. Rawlins. Thini B«Mt»H. sr.Ml net. 
Also * limited edition on largo Japanese paper. 

THB LiFB OP A SPORTSMAN. By Ninurod. With 
35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 4x. td. net. 

Also a limited edition ofi Iwgft fapaaase paper. 
^fis.9tet. 
HANDLBY CROSS. By R.' S. Surtees. WHh 17 
. C^M o d Plates and roe Woodcuts i» the Text by 
John Leech. 4s. €d. nU, 

Also a limited edition so large Japanese paper, 
lar. N<A 



With X3 Colourad Plates and 90 

Leech, ar. CA n«k 

sed edtdon on laige 



Text by John Leech, ar. ^ net. 
Alko nliinlfed 



roodcttts in the 



6. 

en. 



H^&< 



paper. 

fbBROCKS' JAUNTS AND JoIliTIBS. 
Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates hy 

Also a limited edition 00 lasgn Japanese paper, 
gor. iMft 

This vshame is reprinted ftom the extremely care 
and coethr edbien of !•«• which cantaln* AJked's 
very fine tDustntieu limoad of the usutt ones by 
Phli. 
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bSSbH St. iMf Jipuol war, vH* IbcUi 
jEsof's FABLBS. Wbh «eo WDodcuub* nymu 



Jfoitior Hxaminatioii SerisB 
Edited by A. M. M. Steduan, M.A. J'atfi. Giv. 

BENCH EXAHUUTIon ftTBttS. Bir F. JUHIOI GKEEE EXulllUT 
l.A. C. WoUhBlhMli, M.A. 

I- ^ '^' '■■ ""^' "•*; B w PAI-BliS. BiW.S.BMnl 
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M r r auMi 's Jvmom. SciiooL-BoftK9M^«f»^«f(#)i, 
~1B GOam, ACCOBBIMC TO ST. mJuuc edited ' 

Btfaaok WUh TlirM Maps. Cfvww Sm. xTuL: 

AlymOKENGUSHGltAMilAR. QrW. WUkaiMO, 
B.A. With munerotts panasct for paxsiiur and 
MMlysis, Mid « clnptei on Esny Writwg. Crvwn 



k UnaoK CHBMisntx. ftr E. A. Tytac B.A.. 
F.C.S., Sdanco Master at Swansea Grammar 
School. With7aIHusuat)ons. CrvnwAvw. v.W. 



THH Acts OF VHK APOSTLBS. Edited by A B. 

Iii{bi«, M.A.. Hidmattwr of College. Ehham. 

Cnrwn 9v». as. 
A JUNIOR FRBMCK GKAMMAR. By L. A SOMMK 

and M. J. Acalos,! Mmlen I.angiiiga Mastocs at 

Kinir Edward'* Sciiool. Birminghani. Cr. 8«w. ur. 

Elbmbntary experimental Science. 

PHYSICS by W. T. Cloneh, A.R.C.S. CHBMIS* 
TRY by A. E. Dunstan, ^.Sc. With numerous 
Diacrams. Crvmn 9vo, as. 
A JxmiOR GEOMETRY. By Nod S. Lydoa. With 
miaerons Diagnns. Crfmm dvo^ ax. 



Leaders of Beligion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHIN6, M.A. IVUA PariraUs. Crown %vo. y,6d. 

A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious life 
and thought of all ages and countries. 



Caroinai. Newman. By R. H. Hottoa. 
John Wesley. By J. H. Orerton, M. A. 
n^op Wilbbrporce. By^G. W. Daniell, M.A. 
Cardinal Manning. By A W. Hntton, M.A. 
Charles Simeon. By H. C. G. Moule. D.D. 
JohnKEBLB. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
THOMAS Chalmers. By Mrs. OUpbant 
Lancelot andrewes. By R. L. Ottley. M.A. 

AUGUSTINE of CaNTSIBURY. By E. L. CuttS. 
D.D. 

William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, M.a» 



John Knox. By F. MacCuaa. 

JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Hortott, D.D. 

BISHOP KEN. By F. A. Clarke, M. A. 

GBORCE Fox, THE QUAKER. By T. Hodgkin 

D.C.L. 
JoHNDONNB. By AnevstttsTcsi 
THOMAS CRANMKR. By A. J. 1 

Bishop Latimer. By R. m. Carl^ and A. J. 

Carlyle. M.A. 
Bishop sutler. By W. A Spoonar, M. A 



y, D.D. 
Msuson. 



Idttle Biographies 

Fc€^4 %vo* Sack voiupte, rUtk^ 3J1 6dk ;• itather^ 41. nH. • 

By C. S. Teiry. Wi^ 



OanTB ALIGHIERL By Paget Toyabee, M.A. 

D.Litt. With X3 Illttstrationa. Second JBd^tian. 
Savonarola. By E. L. S. Uorsbmii^. M.A. With 

la lUustratioiis. Sttond Edition, 
John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D.. Vicar of 

I. — df . With n Illustrations. 
Tennyson. By a. C. Benson, M. A. With 9 IIlos. 

tsations. 
Walter Raleigh. By J. A. Taylor. With 

S3 lUustratioaa, 
Erasmus. By E.' F. H. Capcy. With sa 

Ulastrations. 



The Younq pretender. 

la Illustrations. 
ROBBRT BURNS. By T. F, Henderson. With la 

Illttstrations. 
CHATHAM. By A. S. M'DbwalL With n Illustrations. 
St. Francis op ASSISI. By Anna M. Stoddart. 

Wlth.i6lUiistiations. 
Canning. By W. a. Phillips. With za lUustrations. 

Beaconsfibld. By Walter SicheL With xs IIlus- 

tratioas. 
GOETHE. By H. G. Atkins. With xa Illustrations. 



Uttle Blue Books, The 

General Editor, £. V. LUCAS. 
Illustrated, Dtmy i6mo. 2x. 6(i. 

X. THE CASTAWAYS OK MBADOWBANIC By T. Cobb. 

a. THE BEECHNUT BOOK. By Jacob Abbott. Edited by B. V. Lttcas. 

8. Thb Air Gun. Ity T. Hilbert. 

4. A School year. By Netta Syrett. 

5. THB Peblbs AT THB CAPITAL. % RofTcr Ashton. 

6. THE Treasure of Princegatb priory. By T. Cobb. 
Mrs. Barberry's General shop. By Roeer Ashton. 
A Book ok Bad Children. By W. T. Webb, 
the Lost Ball. By Thomas Cobb. 
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GrBBX art. H. B. Walters. 
Bookplates, e. Almack. 
Miniatures. Alice Coikraa. 
Reynolds. J. Sine. . 
R«mnby. Georre Paston. 
Watts. Miss R. E. D. Skatchley. 



Little Books on Art 

Demy idmo, 2s, 6d» net. 



LKIGHTON. Alice Corkran. 

Velasquez. WttlHii WiUtetferce and A. R. GUbert. 

Greuzb and Boucher. Eliza F. Pellard. 

Vandyck. M. C. Snallwaad. 

TURNER. F. Tyrell-GilL 

DURBR. Jessie AUea. 



Mssna METm'EM'S CATAkXKSOS 



» I IIIHIUIllll ■> 



UttlB GtaQnltt, Tin 
AM9> rtaw. n. W. m«. 



Uttto Onides, Tb« 

on ti» Coti.tcM. ■> 1. Wi^ M*. THK E n n mi t-xicBs. ■• v 
ntnv. ftr E* c. a1 wi»jij._ l 

Jt, Or W, V tML IfciB^i 



».jJT»«Y. 









LE. Sf W. A. Dub. tUaititt^lwI.WtMs. 

nud ta j.t Win. 

ro»ni fcipmc of votusHiM. Br j. B. 



^ffiSL.'^ 



Little Libruy, Th« 

with IntrodoctiMU, Hum, aadTkauciKTiire Fnntitpieees. 

a. ayJnhaXoH. WtA u lunducMia 



■SKSreh igr IT u. i>u 

CHUmu^OOKl. B> Oul 
■BLiCnOM rtiQU csoacB c 



TluEnilNCESt. BtAW^ Lgr«TMa;*u. E 

br KItabcUWsidiincIlL 
Haiid. ■> AJBji^ljaiil TurHM. Bdlw 

DtHutOUAH. Bf Alin4,I.irdTlU7»t. E 



Sdin< br J. C. Odli^M. ». 
A (JTTU Book o* EHCum 

On. Edlul br Pvtt TainbH, U.A., I 
TRM PUKGATOUO OF DAITTS. Truilftft 
THB nuUsm OPllAIITK. lluilUcd b, ... . 

Can. Bdia* br fnmt T Bi abai^ M.A.. n-Un. 

AUTTLBBOOEOFSCOTTOtHVUSL EdiUd l» 

T.f.HigJ™. . ., 

A LiriiB kaOE «• UCHT VUUB. B4|U< bj A 



Lt™^i«lb»^ 
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THB inheritance. By Susan Ferrier. 
Miss Goe<Uicb>Frecr sad Latd '" 



Edilsdby 



EL1A» ANDTHB LASTIUMVS OPBUA. 

I.mb1)>. Edited by E. v. Lttcas. 
Trk essays op Abkaham Cowlsy. 
H. C Mtechfai. 

TRB essays of FRANCIS BACON. 

Edtrard Wright 



Edited by 
Edited by 



feted by X>e«a Stsabepe. Edited by G. H, FeweU. 
A Ssiii'H— tiAi. JOURHBY. By LiBiMne tftne. 

BdMaA bv B. «!• ItaL 
MANSm WAUCH. By D. M. Meir« EdMtd Vy T. 

The* iNGOUisir Legends. By R. H. Barium. 

Edifesdbyj.B. Atliy. Tmim B^fl$tmim. 
THE SCARLET LETTER. By Nstlwiiiel H e w tli ei e e. 

Ediledrby P* Seamer. 
REJECTED Addresses. By Hersee-aBd Jaaies 

aaiilth. Edited by A. D. Gedley, M. A. 
Lmntm LlOUCS. By F. Locker. Edited by A. D. 
' .0«dley, M.A. 

A MfMSt ef tba Fim BdlliBa. 



EunnLANOIt': a Dialestie on Yootli. By Edmurd 
FltsGetald. From the edition publisAied hf W. 
TtdMria^ia xBgt, Ltmtktr, sr. «mA 

Pot^OMfUSt or.WBa Sa«» and Modem losttBces. 
BySdwwdFitcGorald. FffomtteedkiQn published 
by W. Pickering in «<fi. Itmthcr, v. M«r. 

Tub Rubaiyat op Omar Khayyam. By Edward 
FitzGerald. From the ist edition of 1859. Lemt/ur, 

TRB Life op edward» Lord Herbert op 
CHBRBURY. Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill In the year i7#4. 
LtaihtTt as. Met. 

TRB VISIONS OF DOM FRANCISCO DB QUBVBDO 

Viu.B6A8» Knigkk of the Onler of St. Ja 



Hinifttim Lilxraxyi Motbnon's 



Made English by R. L. Ftam the edition printed 
§&t H. HerringnMii, i66§> LuUhert %s. ntL 

Poems. By Doia Greewrall. From Um- edition of 
1848L Z.i!nihw, If. tut% 

A book called in LaliM Enchiridion Militis 
ChrisTIANI, and in English the mannel of the 
Christian Knight, rmlenlshed with most whoto' 
some prcceptSt made by the famous clerk Erasmus 
of Ttsisi <■■!<. to the which is added a new and 
marrelloos profitable preface. From the edition 
printed by wynken do Worde for John Byddell, 

Db OmiTBMPTV MVNDI. Bf Erasmus. Frdm the 
edition printed by Theoas Berthelet, 
£4«A«n er. ntt. 



>533* 



Bariora 



death of John Keats, 
Pisa. From the types 



Adonais; 'an Elegy en tlm 
Anthee of Endymton, etc 
of Didot, sSsi. as. net. 

Fragmenta AUREA : a CoUectiMief nl the 

parable Peeces, written by Sir Jolyx Suckliiur. 
And published by a friend to perpetaate ms 
memory. Printed oy his own copies. Printed for 
Humphrey Moseley, and are to be sold at his shop, 
at the sign of the Msces Arms In St. Pnus 
OMwehyaffd* x«4iw €$,m^ 



Poems of Mr. John Milton, both English 
AND Latin Composed at sereral times. Printed 
by his true Copies. The Songs were set In Mnsick 
bv Mr. Hsnij tM/irts. Genti<»nan of the King's 
ChAppel. and one of His Majesty's Prirate Musick. 
Printed and Pnbttsh'd accordtag to Order. Printed 
by Ruth RsNPWth fsr Humphrey Moseley, and are 
to be sold at the signe of the Prmces Arms in Peuls 
ChurchyaM, 1615. si* ^* ***A 



ftehoo! Bxaminatioii fierias 

Edited by A. M. M. STCDMAN, M.A. Crown Bvo, as. €d. 



French Examination papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Twelfth Edition, 
A. Kby, issued to Tutors and Prtvate Students 
only, to be had on appIicStion to the Publishers. 
Fifth Editioiu CmunWvc 6s. net. 
Latin Examination papers. By a. M. M. 
Stcdman. M.A. Twelfth EdUioH. 
KBY<f«wrtt£^0itow)iasuedasabOTe. 6t.neti 
Crbbk Examination Papbbs. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. SetteMfh JBditien. 
KnviSeceMd AMMmllssued as abowe. &r. net. 
German Examination PAPERS. ByR.J. Morkih. 

Fifth Edition. 
KEY <itoMMf SdiHm) issued fts abore. 6s. net. 



HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAM INATION PAPERS. 
By C. H. Spence, M.A.. Chften CeUege. Seemtd 
Edittm. 

PHYSICS EXAMINATION PAPERS. By R. E. Steel, 

General Knowledge Examination Papers. 
By A. M. M. Stedman, M. A. Fmrth Edition, 
Key ( Third Edition) issued as aboTO. je. net. 

Examination papers in English History. By 
J. Tait Ptowden-Wardlaw. B. A. 



Sooial Qoeatioiui of To-day 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D.. M.A. 

Ow/I aVO» Zf • odm 
By G. Howell. 



Trade UNionism->New and Old. 

Third Edition. 
The Co-operative Movement to-Day. By C. 

J. Heijenknb Soeond Edition. 
Froblbms of Poverty. By J. A. Hobeen, M.A. 

FbmthBdUion. 

V^mmmkcM cm NayioIsw By C. F. BMtnMa, 

M.A. Third Edition^ 



The Alien Invasion. By W. H. wnklns, B.A. 

THERUltiASXODtie^ 'by P. Anderson Graham. 

Land Nationalization. By Hemhl Ceci B.A. 

A Shorter Woriung Day. By H. de B. GIbMns 

andR.A.Had«eld. 
Back to tub LANDt km 

ByH.S.IIow«: 
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Messi^. Methuen's Catalogue 



SooAL Qussneif* or To-dat- 

TMisTs, noeu, ahd cocraut& Bf j. SMpiMii* 



Turn FAeroKY system. By R. W. Ooki Taylor. 
Turn STATK ANB ITS CHIUMtBM. By Gcrtnde 



WOMBN^ WORK. By Lady Dilkei MIh BvBey, and 

SOC IALISM A HB MODBJtN THOVCHT. By M. 

THB housing OF THB WOKKOfC CLASSES. By 
B.* ■ — 



UMom.O'WS. By J. A. 



TJfS PHOBlBM OP 

HobioB, M.A. 

Railway Nationalization. By Ctemeat Ed- 
wanta. 

WOKKHOVSBS AND PAUrSKiSM. By Louisa Twfab. 

inf. 
UmyBssmr AND Social Sbttlbmbmts. By W. 

Reasoa. M.A. 



Technolosy, Textbooks of 

Edited by Professor J. WERTHEIMER, F.I.C. 

J^ttify lUmtraied. 
how to Makb a Dress. By J/ A. E. Woibd. 

SMMH/JMMMi. Crtmm%vo, ix.6d. 
CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. Bf F. C. WeMMT. 

Third amitm, CrtwnWo, y.6A 
PRACTICAL MECHANICS. ^ SidMy H. Wdls. 

Seentd BSUtm, CmmWf. y.6d, 
PRACnCAL PHYSICS. By H. Stroud, D.Sc. M.A. 

Crwmm dim. ft. <A 



MlLLWERY, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. By 
Clare HilL .Cmm9v0. v. 



PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By W. Fmiclk, M.A. 
Crtmn9v0. Part l. Stcond EdUien., xs. 6d, PartIL 

Technical Artthmbtic and Geometry. Bt 
C. T. Minis, M.I.M.E. With Diagnaas. Crvton. 
Sew. sf. 6A 



THE XXXIX. Articles of the Church of 

England. Edited by E. C S. Giheon, D.D. 

Third mnd Chntptr Mdnitm w». Ont IVutme. 

Demy 9v», tar. 6A 
An INTRODUCTION TO TJBE HISTORY 

OP RELIGION. By F. B. JcToos. M.A., Utt.D. 

Se€9md BditioH. Demy Isv. lor. 6d. 
THE Doctrine of the Incarnation. By R. L. 

Ottley.M.A. Seomd mnd Chem/tr SdMm, Demy 

9ve, lar. 4d, 



Theologyi Handbooks of 



An Introduction to the History op the 
Creeds. By A. E. Bom. &D. Demy 9v. xor. 
6d. 

THE philosophy OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. By Alfred Caldecott, D.IX Demy 
Sfw. lor. <A 

A History of Early christian Doctrine. 
By J. F. Bethane-Balcer, M.A., Fellow of Pern- 
teoke College, Cambridce. Demy9tw. ita.ed. 



Uniyendty Extension Senes 

Edited by J. E. SYMES. M.A.. 
Principal of University College, Nottingham. 
Crown 8zw. Price {with some exceptions) 2s. 6d, 
A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for exten- 
sion students and home-roadmg circles, Eaoh Toliiine is complete in itself, and the 
subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and philosophic spirit. 

The chemistry of Firs. By M. M. Pattisoa 
Muir, M.A. tUustrated. 



THE Industrial History of England. By H. 

do a Gibbins, EittD., M.A. Tenth Edition, 

Revised. With Maps and Plana, y, 
A History of English Political Economy. 

By L. L. Price. M. A. Third Edition. 
Victorian Poets. By A. Sharp. 
The French Revolution. By J. E. Symes. M.A. 
psychology. By F. S. Granger. M.A. Second 

Edition. 
The Evolution of plant Life: Lower Forms. 

By G. Massee. lUustiated. 
Air and Water. By V. B. Lewes, M.A. inus- 

trated. 
The chemistry of Life and Health. By C. 

W. Kimmins, M.A. Illustrated. 
The Mechanics of Daily Lifs.- By V: p. SeUs» 

M.A. Illustrated. 

English Social Reformers. By H. de & 
Gibbfais, LittD., M.A. Second Edition. 

English Trade and Finance in the Seven- 
teenth Century. By w. a. S. Hewins. B.A. 



A Text-Book of Agricultural Botany. By 

M. C Potter. M.A., F.L.S. lUnstrated. Second 

Edition. 4S.6d. 
The Vault of Heaven. A Popular Introduction 

to Astronomy. By R. A. Gregory. With numerous 

Illustrations. 
Meteorology. By H. N. Dickson. F.R.S.E.. 

F.R. Met. Soc. Illustrated. 
A Manual of electrical Science. By Geetge 

J. Burch, M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated. 3J. 
THE Earth. An Introduction to Pbystography. 

By Evan SmaU. M.A. lUustrated. 
Insect Life. By F. W. Theobald, M.A. Ilhia- 
: trated. 
ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BrOWNINC. 

By W. M. Dixon, M.A. Second Edition, 
ENGLISH Local government. By E. Jenks, M.A. 
The Greek View of Life. By G. L. DIckiason. 

Third Edition. 



Westmiiipter, Oommentaries The 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 



The IIOOK OF GBHESiS. Edited with latfodnctieai 
and Notes bv S. R. Driver, IXD.. Caaoa of Christ 
Chafdi, aad Reg lm lYefeMBr of Hebrew at Oxford. 

Dwmy wHtOm lor. mk> 
THB Book of Job. Edited by E. C. S. Gibsoa, 
D.D. Dmiyiiv* 6c. 



THB Acts op the AP0STLS& Edited bv R. B. 

Racfcham,M.A. ZVwigraaw. ras.Ui, 
The First epistle of Paul the apostle to 

THE CORINTHIANS. Edited Ity H. L. Goudnb 

M.A. Demy 990. 6r. 



• FICTIOK 

Part II.— ^Fiction 

Marie Oorelli'8 Novds. 
Crown Zvo. 6j. ectch. 
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A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
Twemiy-Fourth EditUn, 

VENDETTA. Nituiunik EdiHm. 

THELMA. Ttuenty-Ninth Edition, 

ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. EourUtnth Edition, 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Tweljtk Edit, 

WORMWOOD. Tkirt€€mtk Edition, 

BARABBAS: A DREAM'OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Thirty-Ninth 
Edition, 

' Th« tender reverence of the treatment 
and the tmaginiitive beanty of the writing 
hare reconciled ns to the daring of the con- 
ception. This "Dream of the World's 
Tragedy" is a lofty and not inadeqoate 
j>araphnse of the snpreme climax of the 
inspired narrative.*— Z)«^&*ii Review, 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Forty- 
Sixth Edition* 

*A very powerful piece of work. . . . 
The conception ia magnificent, and u likely 
to win an abiding place within the memory 
of man. . . • The author has inunense com- 
mand of lax^ua^, and a limitless audadty. 
. . . Thisinterestmg and remarkable romance 
will live long after much of the ephemeral 
literature of Uie day u forgotten. ... A 
literary phenomenon . . . novel, and even 
sublime.'— W. T. Stsad in the Review 
oyReviews, 



THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 

IX65M Thousand 

* It cannot be denied that "The Master 
Christian " is a powo-ful book ; that it is one 
likely to raise uncomfortable queirtions in 
all but the moat selfwrntiffied readers, and 
that it strikes at the root of the failure of 
the Churches— the decay of faith— in- a 
manner which shows the mevitable disaster 
heaping up . . • The good Cardinal Bonpr6 

. 4&. a beautiful figure, fit to stand beside the 
good Bishop in '' Les Mis^rables." It is a 
book with a serious purpose expressed with 
absolute unconventionality and passion . . . 
And this is to say it is a book worth xeaA- 
ing.'— Examiner, 

TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. Uwitk Thousand, 

* It is impossible to read such a work as 
" Temporad Power " without becoming con* 
vinced that the story is intended to convey 
certain criticisms on the ways of die worla 
and certain suggestions for the betterment 
of humani^. • • • The chief chaiacteristics 
of the book are an attack on conventional 
prejudices tmd manners and on certain 
practices attributed to the Roman Church 
and the propounding of theories for -the 
improvement of the social - and political 
systems. ... If the chief intention of the 
book was to hold the mirror up to ahams, 
injustice, dishonesty, cruelty, and neglect 
of conscience, nothing but praise can be 
given to that inttn^on.'-^Moming' Post. 



Anthony Hope's Novels. 

Crown Svo, 6s, each. 



THE GOD IN THE CAR. NinthEditum, 
*A very remarkable book, deserving of 
critical analysis impossible within our limit ; 
brilliant, but not superficial; well con- 
sidered, but not elaborated; constructed 
with the proverbial art that conceals, but 
yet allows itself to be enjoyed by raiders 
to whom fine literary method is a keen 
pleasure.'— 7!l« fTtfr/;^ 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. 

*A gracefiU, vivaciotis comedy, true to 
human nature. The characters are traced 
with a ottsterly hand.'— TtM^r. 
A MAN OF MARK. . Fifth Edition, 

*Of all Mr. Hope's books, ''A Man.of 
Mark" ts the one which best compares with 
" The Prisoner of Zeoda." '—National Ob- 
server, 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
AHTONIO. Fifth Edition, 

* It is a perfectly enchanting story of love 
and chivalry, and pure romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, and 



modest and tender of lovers^a peerless 

gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a faithful 

friend, and a magnanimous (oe< '--Guardian, 
PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. 

Sixth Edition, 
' The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 

vitality, stirring the blood.'— 5*/. James s 

Gazette,' 
SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 
'There is searching analysis of human 

nature, with a most ingeniously constructed 
• pibt. Mr. Hope has drawn the contrasts 

of his women with marvellous subtlety and 

delicacy.'— 7¥iw**. 
THE KING'S MIRROR. Fourth EdiHon, 

* In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the Mst of his novels, while in the ym^ 
range of its portraiture and the^ subtilty 
of Its analysis it surpasses all his earlier 
ventures. '->S>«cte/0r. 

QUISANTE. Fourth B^Oom, 

* The book is notaUo for a very high Ster^ 
ary quality, and an impress of power and 
mastery on every page.'— 2>4tt(y Chreniele, 
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MAMYCAKGOES. Twtmiy-StvuMM^ii^m. 
SEAURCHIMS. TmikSdiiim, 
A MASTER or CRAFT. lUostntod. 
SUikMMtUm. 

aU «4» hm« ttot lott Clwir m f p et i f for 
wheltie«» I — ^l l• ^/ '"^^S' # ^l f <^ ■ i ^ > r . 
«T1m bMt hwMTOM bMk poUldMd for 
« dayv*^J(fiM)l mmd mMt, 



LIGHT FREIGHTS. 



IHastrated. Fmtrik 



' His «it Mid lNHi«Qt aR p«rffctly irvobp 
dUe. Mr. J«Q»bs writ«i of skipfwrs, wi4 
mates, and seamen, and his. crew ate the 
jolliest lot that ever saikd.'— iW<^ iVWwc 

* Laughter in every psffe.'— Z?**^^ Afa»& 






COLONEL ENDERBVS WIFE. Third 

EdiiUm. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. N^w 

J£dM0n, 

LITTLE PETER. Stc^nd SdHiorn. y,6d, 
THE WAGES OF SIN. FouritmthEditwt, 
THE CARISSIMA. Fotu^h EdiHsm. 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. F^mrtk 



Catalsii Rarrier '* it is at once 



In 



« 



andem that, vhtlst Locas Malet has pre- 
served her Urthrij^t of ortginaBty, the 
artistry, the aetnarwntiBg, b ahove even 
the hisA levei of the hooks that ^Mse bom 



THE HISTORY OP SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. SivgntkSdSHm. A Limited 
Edition Jn TwoVoInmes. CrtwuSvo. ^xas. 

' A jttctnre finely and ^smpl^ conceived. 
In the strength and inn|;^t in which the 
story has been conceived, u the wealth c€ 
fiuicy and reflection bestowed i^mo its 
ezecation, and in the movtac siacenty of its 
pathos throQghoat, ' ' Sir Ridaid Cklmady " 
most rank as the great novel of a great 
writer. •~"juwteiw/jswf. 

' The ripest froit of Lueas Malel^s genius. 
A piittore of maternal love by turns tender 
and teTrible.'«.K»»0*si^. 

^A remarkably Hae book, with a nable 
motive and a sound coBchisiea.'<— ^i2M. 



CMlbert Parker^s NoyeUi 



PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. Ft/U Edi- 

tWH, 

' Storfef happilj conceived and finely ex- 
cented. Thm ts strength and genios in 
Mr. Parker's styl^'— Z>«i^ TeUgrafA. 

MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edjitifu, 
' A splendid study of character.' — 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE.* 
S$e§md Ediiicm, 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Ilhis- 
trated. Eig^ih Editsm, ^ 

* A roosini^ and dramatic tale. A book 
like this is a joy iaejEpressible.' — 

DmifyCkrvmcU, 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTI AC: 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. F^/^ 

*Here we find |omai i ce—r ea l» bm^thhi^ 
living Tomahoe. Ypc character of ValmoM 
* ''b' drawn itnerrtflgly.**^/W/ MmUCmMtitt, 



AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: 
The Last Adventures of 'Pretty Pierre.' 
Third Edition. 

* The present book is ftill of fine and mov> 
ing stones of the great North.'— ^&^]fMv 

THE^SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illns. 
trated. Tkirttenih Editton, 

^'Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 
historical noveL'—^AMvMirJw. ' 

* A great bQok.'<-^/e«(( 0md WkiU. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 

Romance oi* Two KingdMM. lUnstiated. 
Fourth Edition. 

* Nothing more vbrorons er more human 
has come from Mr. Gilbert P vker than this 
novel. * — Literature, 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Second Edition, 3^. 6d, 

*Unlbroed psthos, and a deeper know* 
ledge of human nature than he has disalayed 
h^n^—PetilJIfnllOettetie. ^^ 
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TAIJ&8 OF MEAN STREETS. Sixth 

• MdiHau, 

*A great book. The aiubpc** method 'is 
anuunngly effectmiaiid prodaces a cht|liiog 
sense of Kall^.' Hie writer lays apon us 
aoias^hand. The book is ^mply appalling 
a nHlrra^tiU^ in its interest. It is humorous 
adso ; wi Aout humoitr It woula not make the 
mark it is certain to make.' — World, 

ACHlLDOVflSCJfAGO. Ftmrtk' Edition. 
• *The book is 4 toaaXKx^tot,*^Pall Mail 
. GoMttts. 

TO IXWnOON TOWN. Second Edition, 
'This is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison, 
gracioas and tender, sympathetic and 
Munan.*— i^*^ Teltgm^ ■ 



CUNNING MJIRREl^L. 

'Admirable. . . . Delightful humerotti 
relief » . . a most artistic and satisfactory 
achierement *^Spectai^. 

THE HOLE IN TiJE WALL.. Thuyi 
Edition. 

' A masterpiece of artistic realism. It has 
a finality of toiach that only a'master nay 
command.'-~Z>«tXl' CkromioU* 

'An absolute masterpiece, which any 
novefisi might be proud' to claim.'— CVayi^ic. 

* "The Hole in the Wall" is a masterly 
piece of work. His characters are drawn 
with amazing skill. Extraordinary power.' 



SAon Pbillpotta' VorniB 

Crfnvn Zvo. 6^. each. 



LYIKO PROPHETS. 

CHILDREIf OF THE MIST. FjfikBditUm, 

THS BUBCA'N BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
Fimrth Edition, 

' 'Mf. Pklllpotts knows exactly what 
scfaool-bo]rs do, 'and can jay bare the^^ in- 
most thoughts ; lilc^wise pe shows an all- 
perrading sense of humour.' — AceuUf^y, 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Seamd 
Edition, ' . ' 

'A book of strange power and fas^ina- 
^txti.'—MfominrPoit, ' 

TH£ STRIKING HOURS. Second Edition. 
' Tra^gedy and comedy, pathos and 
humour, are blended to \^ picety ip this 
irblume. — W'.wiW. .^ 

* The whote book is redolent of a fresher 
and ampler airthaii breathes in the circum- 
scribed life df gr^it tZ^s,*^^^fftaior, 



FANCY FREJE. lUjistr^^ S^f^ Edi- 
tion, 

'Of variety and racy hfnnoqr there is 
p^tf.'-^Daily Gradktc, 
THE RIVER; 'Third Ediifon. . 

* " The River" pUces Mr. PWlipotts inthe 
front rank of living novelists, -^jpunth. ' 

'Sioce **Lorna Dpone ' we Uavis had 
nodiing so picturesque as this neif tomance. ' 
Birmin£itapt Gazette, 

*Mr. JPhiUpotts's new bcjok \s a master- 
piece which brings him indisputably into 
the front rank of English novelists. '—/'a// 
'MallCfauife. 

' This grf at romaiace of the River Part. 
The finest book Mr. Eden Pbillpbt^ \^ 
written. ' — Mominr Posti 
THE AMERICAN TRISiPNER. Second 
Edition, ' ' 



S. Baxing-Gould's Novels 
Crowti Zvo. 6s. each. 



ARMINELL. Fifth Edition, 

JriOTH. Fifth EditUm. 
N THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 

Edition, 
MRa CURpENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 

Fourth Edition, 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition, 
THEQUEEN OP LOVE. FiWi E<itU<m, 
MARGERY OF QUETinER. TlUrd 
' Edition, ^ ^ • 

JAraUETTA. Third Edkion, 

MCRsMI. tUtxxtnttd. Fouf^ Edition. 
TftP i|i.Q,OM-S9)lfmE.nfiru,^ra^ed. 



THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Thitrf 
Edition, . 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER,. Illustrated. 

Second Edition, 
BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
DOMITIA. lUustnt^. Second Edition. 
PABQ THE nV^f, ^' 

WINIFRED. IlRistrated. Second Edition, 
THE FRO^ISHERS. ■ * , 

ROYAL GEORGIA:. Illnstratetf 
MISS QyiLLET. lUnitrated. 
\ATT^lS?^£iS:iH, ANeutEdit^, 6d, 
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ttobert Baxi^s Novels 

Crown Zvo, dr. each. 



IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS, Third 
SditUm, 

* A hock, which has abandantly satisfied ns 
hr its ouMtal humour.' — Dmily Chronicle, 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Second EdiH»n, 

* There is much insight in it, and much 
exeeUeni \nmaai.''^Dmii9 Cknimicle. 

THE COUNTESS TBKLA. Third Ediiun. 

' Of these medieval romancest which are 

BOW gaininc ground "Tha Countess 

TeUa'^nthe vtryhest wehaTe wattu'^Pall 

MmilGmutU, 



THE STRONG ARM. Illustrated. Seeom^^ 

THE VICTORS. 

' Mr. Ban has a ridi sense of humonr.' — 
Onlooker. 

* K very convincing study of Amerioui 
life in its business and political aspects.' — 
Pilot. 

'Good writing, illuminating sketches of 
character, and constant variety of scene and 
incident ' — Times, 
THE LADY ELECTRA. [Newly Ready. 



Abbot (J, H. K.). Author of ' Tommy Corn- 
stalk.^ PLAIN AND VELDT. Cromm 
%oo 6m 

AlbaBMl (B. HUlAX SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Third Edition, Crown 

AlWft«7 iF.X Author of 'Vice VersS. A 
BAYARD^ROM BENGAL. lUustiated 
by Bbknaid Paxtsidgb. Third Edition, 
Crown hfo, ^t.6d. 

BMhttllor dnriac). Author of 'Eben 
Holden.' DARREL OF THE 
BLESSED ISLES. Third Edition. 
Crown 8cm. 6s. 

Ba^CXifihard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Third Edition. Crown 990, 6s, 

Balfimr (AndrvwX BY STROKE of 

SWORD. lUustrated. Fonrth EdtHon. 
Crown %vo, 6s, 

VENGEANCE IS MINE lUustrated. 
Crown %vo, ■ 6s, 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
Balfonr (K. 0.). THE FALL OF THE 
SPARROW. Crowft Zvo. ts, 

Baring-Ctould (8.). See page 33. 

Bailow (Ja&eX the land of the 

SHAMROCK. Crown Bvo. 6t, 

FROM THE EAST UN TO THE WEST . 

THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
Crown %vo. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. . 

Baxr (Robert). Seepage 34. 

Ban7(J.A.). IN THE GREAT DEEP. 
Crown tvo, 6s, 

Barteam (Oeorge), Author of * The People 
ofaopton.' THE THIRTEEN EVEN- 
INGS. Crown U^. 6s. , 

BcitUe OBiroid). THE ai!>ventures 

OF SIRJOHN SPARROW. Croum 
8cv. 6f« 
Bonaon (B. F.). DODO : A Detail of tha 
Day. Crown Zvo, 6t. 
TinSCAPSINA. CrotonUok 6s, 
See aise Fleut de Us Novels. 

BiiiiOB (llainurat). SUBJECT TO 

VANITY. CrownUfO, js. 6d. 



Beaant (Sir Waltor> a five years* 

TRYST, and Other Stories. CrvwnBvo, 6s, 
B01^CG.BteW«rtX A STRETCH OFF 
THE LAND. Crown %oo. 6s, 

Brooko (Emma), the poet'S child. 

Crown %uo, 6«. 
BollOOk (Sban. F.). THE SQUIREEK. 
Crown tvo. 6s, 
THE RED LEAGUERS. Crowntvo. 6r. 

Burton (J. BtoimdelleX THE year 

ONE : A Page of the French Revohttion. 
lUustrated. Crown 8cw. 6s, 
DENOUNCED. Crown %vo. 6s, 
THE CLASH OF ARMS. CrownB/vo. 6e. 
ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. Cr.8v0.6r. 
SERVANTS OF SIN. Crown Zvo, 6s. 
THE FATE OF VALSEC. Cr, Boo. 6f. 
A BRANDED NAME. Crvwn Boo, 6s, 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Camlnddgo (Ada). THE devas- 

TATORS. CrmimZoo, 6s, 
PATH AND GOAL. Crown Zoo. 6s, 
43BJMa (BoroardX Author «f * The Lake of 
Wine.' PLOTS. CrvwnBoo, 6s, 

CbeanayUWeatliMlByX JOHN topp, 

PIRATE. Second Edition. CrownSoo, 6s, 
THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 
Crown Boo. 6s, 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. Cr.8«w. 6s. 
THE BAPTIST RING. Crvwn doo, 6s. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE GREAT 
EMERALD. Crown Boo, 6s, 

[Nearly Ready. 

Clifford CUn. W. S.). A woman 

ALONE. Crotvn Boo, sr. 6d, 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
Clifford (BngllX A FREE LANCE OF 

TO-DAY. Crown Boo. 6s. 
CobbCTbomaa). A CHANGE OF FACE. 

Crown Boo, 6s, 

Cobban (J. KadaronX the king OF 

ANDAMAN: A Saviour of Society. 

Crown Boo, 6s, 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMANt 

Crown Boo, 6r. 

THE ANGEL OF THE COVENANT. 

Crown %vo, 6s, 
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Ooeper (B. H.), Author of ' Mr. Blake of New- 
market.' A FOOL'S Y£AR. Ctvwn Saw. 6f. 

OtarbaM <JIUU^ A lElUSINESS IN 
GRSAT WATkRS. Cfvuw 8iw., 6r, 

Ooniilord(L.CopeX CAl^i^N JACOBUS : 

A Ronaance oTthe |loAd. Cr, wa, 6s» 
See also Fleur d« Lis Novels. 

' CSraae (Stephen). WOUNDS IN THE 

RAIN. CrcwMttw. <Sf. . 
Croclcett (S.B.>. Author of The Raiders,' etc. 
LOCHINVAR. lUostrated. S^md 
Edition. Cfvwn Bzfo, 6s, . 
THK STANDARD BEARED. Cr, 8w. 6f. 

Gro]E«r (B. M.). ANGEL. Third SditiM, 
Crowpn %vom 6s, 

P£GGY OF THE BARTONS. Cr:9w, 6s. 
A STATE. SECRET. Crown 8cv. y. 6d, 
JOHANNA. StemdEdiHon. Cr,9oo, 6s, 

SawlisH Otope). A SECRETARY OF 
L£GATION. €ron*n9V0, 6s. 

Denny (C. B.X the rqmance of uP- 

FOLI> MANOR. Crptmtiw, 6s. 

DiekiiuMm (Sf:e]yxix A vicar's wxfe. 

Crvum Zvoi 6s. ' 

TH£ SIN OF ANGELS. Cr^wn kw. 

O&clcaonfflarriB). THE BLACK: WOLF'S 

BRBED. lUustrated. Second EdiHcn. 
C-rown %vo, 6s, 
Doyle (A Conaa), Anthor of * Sherlock 
Holmes/ *Th« White Company," etc. 
ROUND THE RED LAMlT^ Ninth 
Edition. Crown ivo. 6s, 

Dnnoaii (Sara Jeaanette) (Mrs. Everard 

Cotes), Author of 'A.Voyaee of Consola- 
tion.' THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS^ lUustrated. Third Edi- 
Hon, Crown 9vo. 6s. 
THE PATH OF A STAR. 
Second EdiHon, CrvtonBvo. 
THE POOL IN THE 
CrwvnBwf. 6s, "^ ■ • 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Binliree(€. F.x a HEARt of flame. 

Crown txw. 6s. 

Fenn (O. Uaayille). 

SPARK. Cfvwn^vo, 
ELI'S CHILDREN. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. 

See also Fleur ,de Lis Novels. 

FllldIater<J.H.X THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALG(5WRIE. Fourth Edition 
Cnmm Bvo. 6s, ' 

A DAUGHTER OF STRilFE. Cr.Svo.6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

njuUater (KaryX over the hills. 

Second Edition, Crown %vo.. 6s. 
B ETTY MUSGRAVE. Seeond Edition. 

A narrow' WAY. Third Edition, 
Crown Bvo.. 69. 

THE ROSE OF JOY. Second Edition, 
Crown tfvo, 6s. 



lUustrated. 
6s. 
DESERT. 



AN ELECTRIC 
dr. , 

Crown Zvo. 9s. 6d, 
Crown Bvo, or. 6d. 



Fitistephen (QeraldX MORE KIN 

THAN KIND. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
FlsUdier(J.S.X the BUILDERS. Cr»mn 

8tfw. 6*. - . 

LUCIAN THE DREAMER. Crotm 

Bvo, 6s. 

DAVID MARCH. Crown 9vo. . 6t. 
See also Fleur de Lis Navels. 
Forrest (B. E.X THE SWORD OF 

AZRAEL, a Chronicle of the Grteat Mutiny. 

Crown Bvo, 6f. 
FtanciS (IS. E.X MISS EIIIN, Secend 

Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
QaUonCTomX Author of 'Kiddy.' RICK- 

ERBY'S F()LLV. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
Gaunt (MaryX DEADMAN'S. Crown 

Bpo, 6s. 

THE MOVING FINGER. Crown Bvo. 

3*' 6</. ■*!•'• ;■'.'.' M ' ' 

See also Fleur de Lb Novels. 
Gerard (DorotheaX Author of ' Lady Baby*' 
THE MILLION. Crown Bvo. 6s, 
THE CONQtTEST OF LONDON. 
Second Edition, Crown j^, 6s, 
THE SUPREME CRIME^ Cr. 8v<». 6s, 
HOLV MATRl.MONY. . Second Edition, 
Crown Bvo, 6s. . 

THINGS that;. HAVE HAPPENED. 
Crown Bvo. 6si 

MADE OF MONEY.. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

[Nearly Ready. 

OUobriflt (B. UurrayX willow- 
brake. Crown':Bvo. 6s. 

OiBBing (Alfemo«X the keys of 

the house. CnfwnBvov 6s. . 

OiS8in« (George), Author of 'Dem(>s,' 'In 

^eYear of Jubilee,' etc. THE TOWN 

TRAVELLER. Second Edition. Crown 

Bvo, 6s, 

THE CROWN OF LiPfi. CrownBvo. 6s. 

OlanyiUe (EmestX THE KLOOF 

BRI DE. Crown Bvo. tr. 6d. 

THE LOST REGIMUNT. Crown Bvo. 

y,6d. ' 

THK DESPATCH RltiER. Crown Bvo. 

¥kE INCA'S TREASURE. Illustrated. 
Crown Bvo, xs.6d. 
Qlelg ((aiaxlesX BUNTER'S CRUISB. 
Illustrated. Crown 9vOf y. 6d, 

Gordon (JulienX MRS. CLYDE. Crown 

Bvo. 6s. 

WORLD'S PEOPLE. CrovHt Bvo, 6s, 
Gordon (a.X A HANDFUL OF 

EXOTICS. Crown Bvo. xs.6d. 
G088 (C. F.X THE REDEMPTION OF 

DAVID CORSON. Third Edition. 

Crown.Bvo, 6s. - 
Gray<Ew U'QaeenX ELSA. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

MY STEWARDSHIP. CnnmBvo. 9s.6d. 
Hales (JL 0.x JAIR THE APO^ATB. 

Illustrated. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

HamUtondiordBmestX MARYHAMil- 

TON. Third Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s, 
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— fcWl M Utam 9.x PA-RKHCE' 

_DEAN. fflHwtMh 61. INnrhrKadr' 

nttHU dMwUL AMhar «t TnS:^. 

MG. THX PROPHZT OF SSRKSLXV 

SQUARB. StfiUlU. Cnmit tut. 6,. 

TONGUES OP COMSCTEKCS. S,f»mt 

FELIX. fmrtK Editii^ fTtvuigrv. 6i. 
THK WOUAK WITH THE FAU. 

S« alu Fl^B<3< Lb Nnrdi. 
■rttoNt*— — ' 

Hoop«rCI.V TtiE SINGEJS. OP UARLY. 

BOpaUsUwnr). Sfvpngau. 

'Howb (BilwraaO. THR Mlssls^fi 
BUBBLC IButnud. Cmm Bus. fii. 

B«a*nuB (C U MtaMV scenes 

FROM THB Xirfc OF AGLOVAl^ 
IHtatnKd. CmntM. u. M 

Bon* motttX tHS trVHAN IN- 
TEREST. CrHwliu £i. 

8nu (0. t. Cntofift), ADtbor of 'Cnuun 
Ttrtttt' PRINCE ROPBRT THE 
BUCCANEER. Wilb 8 Ilhutmlou 
Stcaml BiSiiaii. CrawitSa*. 6i. 
MR. , UOKROCKG, PURSER. TUrd 

AwOtafT. v.). Se*w(<V _ 
JUUM (Min Amhr^ oT-WkH Mmisie 
Ka*w.^ T|Ib sacked FOUNT- 

im'son SUA. . SteiU SdUbm. 

THBBETTKR.90RT. Cpvnftv. 6i. 
THE AMBASSABOBS. Stamda^^m- 

ABWBMaaW). ABRAHAM'S S 
FICB. CnvmS^. 6i. 



WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND. Xtv 
ScE alu Flcnr de lii Nonli. 

»SP'?sfite'SroiS£''B"o» 



WOMAN OF SEH- 



Uo4an (Annle>. A WC .. __ 

IIJBHT. Cmun 9tm. 6i. Wttitj EeMij. 

UntoBtKInm.) the truz history 

OFJOSffUA DAVIDSON, Cbriitiiui Mid 



yalitttrClormi- MiRRYAJQi. f:n»r 
LnihOTigy^X THsTtHBcR^JS, 

— TaSW* DERRICK VAUOHAN, 
>ntUET. ^mifA&i^mU .I7r*p«fi|i*. 

Imall Ua tHE STOBT OF 
JRBSA. Crvntsw. fo 

■aejnu (BwoM). the puppet 

O^WN, IHiBBiled: Cntvalw. 6f. 

■Mtkta ^msSSa BrattMl}. tb;: 

VOKX IN the DfiSE&IVCmM Bm. 

Of. [NsutrRewly- 

MMBMAtmU THE FIDRTONEOV 

CHRtSTINAkUCNAB. TlAiEditum, 

MKkKlU <a.l. OUTSIl^ AND OVKB- 
SEA& Crrtmimr. Oi. 

Swaa££%I.). tfC^^A'S SUUUER. 

aTocteStai^T".?**^* a6«l>«. 

ThI" PARISH OF HILBV. A Nm 

iMjK^-SJANE. ^«n.e». 61. 
MB5. raTER HOWARD, Cr. Bo* 6i. 
A WINTER'S TALE. Crmfa^ 6l 

UnOKKUAAr^ BQTH SID^ OF 7^£ 
VEIL. SiciTfiA Editiam. CrraaiSirt. 6t. 
THE SEEN AND THS UJ'S^N. 
Cmnttv. fir. 
MARVELS AV^ MYSTERIES. Cmm 



Kwalitf.W). THECVNK? ANDTHE 

SYRm*. CmmtBa. fii. 
lI«a(tod.T.> DRIFT. (TrtimSw, 6r. 

RESURGAK. C>»>m8n &. 
Waa K6ib'. (Tha Anthoi of). THE 

OREATRECONCILER. Cnmv !iw. &■ 
HitftttdiBattnm). THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. lUnatntcd. SiftH JEAMm. 

CrvMtan u.fidL 

A NEW NOVEL. CiwriT hw. Sr. 

[Kcuij Rcwij. 

K011U1911H (AiliaX LOTSiNAurx. 

ffmwitp*. <(. 
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'. I^.VAtttbor of ' InMr die H^h- 
rsandBedces.' X|iE ALIEN. TSrd 



lE0are(Art£iirX the idi ight func- 

^TnLiOTTS. (CnwwfrSw. fix. 

■U'Dttoii (Arthttr). s^iMigess. 

V00Ut l&rjCMri. E. Bfamd^ ¥hE RED 
• HOUSE^ lllostrated.- CnmmBvo, 6r. 
THE LITERARY. SEN3E.^n 8w. -dt. 

COUNTY. I!li<str»ted. Second RdiHon, 

Ct0Voh Zvo. 6x. 

THE EBfBARRASSING ORPHAN. 

Crtvm tvo, fif. 

HIS GRACE. Third EdiUon. Cr.Bita. 6t, 

THE DESPOTICXABY. Crown^M, 6j. 

gLARISSA FURIOSA. CrewnBzfo. fix. 
IlES INOILBY. m^tttrated. SeeoHd 
£dtfwH» Ctvwft 8cw> fix. 
Ai.^ OCTAVE. Second BdiHcn, CroUm 
dv4f. 'fir. 
A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. Crownivo, 

. JACK'S FATHER- CrwmBvo. ax, 6d. 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
Cf^wn Zvo. fix. 
See also Fleu^ de Lis Novels. 

dUplia&t (ttrtl.). Tim TWO MARYS. 

Crown Zvo. fix. 

THE LADY'S WALK. Crdvm Svo. fix. 

THE PRODIGALS. Crown BtfO, 3x; i5i« 
Sete also FJeur de 14$ Novels. 
Omvaat(iUfred). OWD bob. THE GREY 

DOG OF KENMtJIR. Stxih Edition. 

Crown Svo, fix. 

QmeaJuim (B. FbUlipsX MASTER OF 

MEN. Second Edition. Crown Zvo, fix. 
teenhain (JOlin), Author of fBarbfc of 
Giaod Bayou.' A WEAVER OF WEBS. 
Crown Svo. fix. 

Pain (Barry), three fantasies. 

Crown ^vo. XX. ' [Nearly Ready. 

Parker (OUbertX Seiepagesa. 

PattoB James (SytlieX BIJLI, the 

DANCER. Crowmvo. €t. 

Pamberton(MazX THE FOOTSTEPS OF 

A THRONE. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion* Crown Bvo. fixb 
I CROWN THEE KING. With Hlus. 
tradons by Frank Dadd and' A. Forrestier. 
Cr^wM 8Uv; fix. 

fma^OmT.KX A FOREST officer. 

CrmtmBwu' 6s, 

A MIXED MARRIAGE. CrownZvo. fir. 
nimpertliCBdeil). See page 33. 

PloktliaU (Manftadnke). SAlb the 

FISHERMAN. Third EdiHm, Cnrnn 
Bzfo, fix. 

Fzovae (E. Orton). TWR POISON OF 
ASPS. CrpmmBma. a^.fid 

Frzpe (Bioliar^ time and the 

WOMAN. Cro»n %vd. fix. 

THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. Crown 
8cw. 3X. 6d. 



*<J/ Author ct *l!tead Mta's kciA* THE 
WHITE WOLF, S^ondEdiHofL Crown 

8w. dx. . , r . 

Baadaia). AtJNT bethias sctton: 

Crown ^o. fix. 
Crown &V0, fix: 

lUmJQraoeX THE WOOING a? 

SHEILA. Second Edi^m. Crown tvo, is. 
THE PRINCE OF LISNOVER. r«|w« 
8tw. fix. [Nearly Ready. 

trattoos by Dorothy Gwyk Jbppries. 
CrotonSvo. fix. 

Ridrart (Bm^ OUT OF THE CYPRESS 

SWAMP. ^ownSuo. fix. 
Eldce CW. Pefet). LOST PROPERTY^ 

Second Edition. CrowliZvo. fix. 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Crown 

Zvo. fix. 

ERB. Second Edition. Crown ^o, 6s. 

A SON OF TgE STATE. Crown S«a< 

^x 60 

ABREAKER OF ^«AWS. Cn.8?v.3f.&* 
Ritchie (Ifo: David G.). THETRUTH^ 

^ KUL li!,lAR. Crown Zva, fix. . 
ll6bert8(C.O.D.). THEHEARTOFTH^ 
ANCIENT .WOOD. Cn»w» Zvo. «. td. 
Roberton (Mrs. Bl BTx A GALLANT 

QUAKER. Illustrated. CrwvnSvo. fix. 

Bu89eU(W.caarkx my Danish sweet- 
heart. iTTustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Crown dvo, fix. 

ABANDONED. Secotid Editnm. Crown 
Bvo. fix. ■ 

SatcheU (W.X THE LAND OF THE 

. LOST. Cftnun^o. fix. 

8aimders(MarBhalD. ROSE A CHAR' 

LITTE. CrotimBvo. fix. 
Scully CW. C). THE wmTE HECA- 
TOMB. Crown Bvo. fix. 
BET>YEEN SUN AND SAND. Crvwn 

A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 
Crown tvo. %f.6d. 1 

Sergeant (Adelme). Author of <Th« Stofy of 
a Penitent Soul' A GREAT LADY. 
Crown Bvo. fit. __ 

THE MASTER OF BMCHWOOD. 
Crown Bvo. fix. 

BARBARA'S MONEY. Soeomd Edition, 
Crown %vo. fix. 

ANTHEA'SWAY. CrowH^^l 6s. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND, Crown, 
few. fix. 
UNDER SUSPICION. C^Mra«« fix;^ 



THE LOVE THAT 

Crown %oo. fix. 

THE ENTHUSIAST. 



ovsrcaSe. 

Crown 8fw. 6$, 
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(W. t^ TBX HESS DECK. 
„ Jw. J*. 64 
TWELVES. StctrndSdilin. Crwmn 

THE STKONG COD 




A gvntLema^ 



CHRISTAlIa. Cmmlrr. 



flwudmfl*). LOVE GROWN O 
Sicrmd EdilttH. Crrxit tut. y. 

lwlft(B«a]uiilii). SIREN ci'nr. c 



SILENT 
(B PROM 



A SONC OF THE FOREST. Ohm 
!». 6(. 
Talta (Victor}. CROSS TRAILS. 

Vmtaon^ B. lUnlattX the SKIRTS 

OF HAPPY^HANCE. lUuMnlW. 
Samd Stiilitn. CniM Stv. 6t. 
ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS. Cr, 
toe. 6i. 
VSTmutCBbUlUv). Autket of 'A Gentlou 
•fFiuKc' UNliER THE KED ROBE. 
Wiib IlluilralLcais by R. C- WooBviii*. 
£itktaHlk Eiliiiim.- Crvtimivi. 6j. 

mat wtowMt a.x auAot or ■ tik bu«i 

TnOr CONJUROR'S HOUSE. A Ro- 
nuoce of thcFiteTniil. Stamd EdititM. 
CrwnSM 6i. 
mUltunMn (Mn. 0. K.X AHlhur of ■ The 
BBUConneis.' FAPA. Stctnd EdiHr^ 

ThS' adventure OF PRINCESS 

SLWIA. CmnSn u. 6d^ 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cnnoi 

THE SEA COULD TELL. Cr. 8w. 6(. 
1 (N™l7 Remdy. 

WUllUBlOii (0. H. and A. ■-). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR : Beinz 
tbc Romance of ■ Motor Car. Illiulnle£ 

I.L Auf DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. 

it Life.' TALES OF 



DUNST 



Boys and CHtIh, Books for 

Crovm Zvo, y. tut. 



. irHHirCaiUM. 



ROBIN HOOD. A Sequel tv th* fttevc. 



Croui on, Thk «s 


DDinC OOWH. 


i^iffi 


(Ne«l,R«l,. 



THB RBKJHIScnlCIS OF A>"°>'V 



luusnATSD EtuTTOH. DmiySni. ■ 
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ftOBiN HOOD THB OlTTLAW. Uliutnitod In Colmir 

Iqr Fi«nk Adans. 
Tax CoBSiCAU Brothers. lUustntod in Colour 

}ff A. M. M'LoUan. 
KBRMANBS. nhtttntedlnColearbyMunroOrr. 
THBjBLAac TULIF. UhistratMl in C«iour by A. Orr. 
ACTfl. IJl^pflvntcd in Colour by Gordon Browne. 
Gborcks. niustreted In Colour by Munro Orr. 
Thh Castus op Cppstbin. Illustrated in Coleur 
by A. Orr. 



TWBNTY YEARS APtBR. lUutnted la Coloa by 

Fmnk Adnnsi 
The Show ball and ^ultanbtta., Ulustmtod 

in Colour by Frank Adams. 
TikR ViCOMTB DB BRACBLQNNB. Uluitrated in 

Colour by Frank Adams. 
AllAURY. Illustrated in Colour by Gordod Browne. 
CroP'Sarxd Jacquot. lUustrated in Colour by 

Gordon Browne. 



Flenr de Lis, Hovebi The 

Crown Sv0, ^ 6d, 

Messks. Msthubn are now pttbUshing a cheaper issue of some of their popular 
Novels in a new and most charnuog style of binding. 



Andrew Balfour. 

To ARMS! 

Jane Barlow. 

A Creel op Irish Stories. 

B. F. B«nBOIL 

Thb Vintage. 

J. Bloimdtile-Biirton. 
IM the Day op Adversity. 

Kn. Oaffyn (loux 

Anne Maulbvbrrr. 

Mra. W. K. OUirord. 

A FLASH OP SintMBR. 

L. Cope Comford. 

Sons op Adversity 

A. J. Dawson. 

Daniel Whytb. 

Menie Hnrlel Dowie. 
The Crook op the bough. 

Mrs. Dndeney. 

The third Floor. 

Sara Jeannette Duncan. 

A voYAGB OP Consolation: 

O.KanTllle Fenn. 

The star Oazrrs. 

Jane H. Flndlater. 
Jane H. and Blary Flndlater. 

Tales that are told. 



J. S. Fletcher. 

THB PATHS OP THE FRUDBNT. 

Kazy Gaunt 

KiRKHAM "s Find. 

Robert Htchena. 

BVXWAYS. 

Bmlly Lawless. 

HURRISH. 

Maslcho. 

W. B. Korris. 
Matthew Austin. 

Mrs. Oliphant. 

Sir ROBERT'S Fortune. 

Mary A. Owen. 

The DAUGHTER op Aloubtte. 

Hary Lr Pendered. 

AN Englishman. 

Morley Roberts. 

The Plunderers. 

R. N. Stephens. 

AN ENEMY TO THB KiNG. ' 

Hrs. Waifoird. 

SUCCESSORS TO THE TiTLK. 

Percy White. 

A PASSIONATE Pilgrim. 



Novelist, The 

Messrs. Mbthuen are issuing under the above general title a Monthly Series 
of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Each number is as long as 
the average Six ShiUing Novel. The first numbers of *The Novelist' are as 
follows : — 



I. Dbad Men Tbll no Tales. By E. W. 

Hornunf?. 
II. Jennie Baxtbr« journalist. By Robert 
Barr. 

III. The INCA*S Treasure. ByErnoatGlanTOlc. 

IV. A SON OP THB STATE. By W. Pett Ridge, 
v. FURZE Bloom. By S. Bariiur.Gould. 

VI. BUNTER's Cruise. By c. GMg. 
VII. THE Gay deceivers. By Arthur Moore. 
VIII. Prisoners OP War. By a. Boyson Weekes. 
IX. A PLASH OP SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. 

CUfford. 
X. VBldt and LaagbR: Tales of the TnacraaL 

By E. S. Valentine. 
XL thb NigGBB XNICKTS. By F. Neneyi 

CooneL 
XIL A MaMIIACB at SBA. By W. Clark Ruaaell. 

XIII. THB POMP OP TUB LAVILBTTBS. By 

GUbert Parker. 

XIV, A Ma»( op Mark, Ify Anthony Hope. 



XV. THE CARIS6IMA. By Lucaa MaleL 
XVI. THE LADY'S Walk. By Mrs. OUphanL 
XVII. DERRICK Vaughan. By Edna LyaU.. 
XVIII. IN THE Midst op alarms. By Robert 
Barr. 
XIX. HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norrls. 
XX. Dodo. By E. F. Benson. 
XXI. CHEAP Jack Zita. By S. Barinr.Go«ld. 
XXII. WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. By 
Gilbert Parker. 

XXIII. The Human Boy. By Eden Phillpotts. 

XXIV. Thb Chronicles op Count antonio. 

By Anthony Hope. 

XXV. By STROKB op sword. By Andraw 

Balfour. 

XXVI. KHTY ALONB. By S. BarfaMtGoold. 
XXVII. GILBS INGILBY. By W. EVNORii. 

XXVUI. URrm. By S. Barinff-Gould. 
XXIX. The town Traveller. By Geo^re 
Gistinc. 
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Ttt ri0WLnT''*4wiiMMMB* 



jgguL 

XxXfll. 
XXXIV. 



Mr. SKXTH. By Mn. WalfciC 
A ClUflCS OP AIX. ~ ' 
TMBKUXirBMOB. 
Ancbl. BrB.M.Ct 

A COinVBL OF PB«PMm6ll. 



Maiat 
TKBUi 




XXXVI. 

XXXVU. 

XXX VIII. 

XXXIX 

XL. 
XLI. 

XUL 
XLIIL 

XUV. 



Tkb Bastes GaJOtMioTiat. ByMn. 

Walford. 

THBCOUNTBS8TBKLA. BjRobart BSCT. 

Dkipt. By L. T. MMule, 

THB MASTER OP BBBCHlPdOOL % 

AdeUiM Serscuit. 
Clbmbmtina. I^ a. E. W. lUioa. 
TkbAUBN. By F. F. MontTMor. 

Ym BKoei^ Squibb. B:^ sl Btriag^ 

RONBY. By Bcktt Mathers. 

THB Wmliltfi qP A THRONE. By 

Max raailniniB 
Round ths Rep Lamp. By A. Conan 
Dayla. ^ 
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LOST Property. By w. FMt Kidtfs. 

THB TWICKBNKAM PBBRAGR. BV 

Riclwrd Manli. 
HOLY MATRtiroNT. B^ Dorotlwa 
^Genurd. 
Th e S igh op thb spidbr. ay' 

THfi Red House. By S. Nesbk. ' 
The Credit of the County. By 

W. E. NoRia. 
A^IBPtiAN Mystsrv. By Richard 

Bagot (Neariy Ratdy. 

A MoMBNTs Error. By A. w. 

Marchairr. JNaarly Ready. 

TMX HOCB IN TRB WALL. ^Ta. 

MonisoB. /[Neariy RgT^. 

PHROSo; By AdthonyRope. W 

[Nolly l^dy. 



I CROWN thee King. ByllaxK« 
bertos. [Nearly Raady. 
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THB Matabblb Campaign. Bf Mi^-Ganeral 

Badan-PowalL 
The Downfall op Prbmpbh. 

Badcii*PowalL 
My Danish Swbbthbart. By w. Ouk RinaaaU. 

In the roar op thb Sea. By S. Baring- 

Gould. 
PEGGY OP THB BARTONS. By B. M. CftAer. 

THE Crbbn Gravbs of Balgowrie. By Jaoe 

H. Ffaidlaiier. 
The Stolbn Bacillus. By H. G. WeOk 
Matthew Ausmi. By'1ir..X.|rocrii; 
TUB CONQUEST OF London. By Daroth«fi Gerard. 
A Voyage of consolation. By Sara J. Duncan. 
The Mutable many. By Robert Barr. 
Ben Hub. By General Lew WaUace. 
SIR Roberta Fortune. By Mrs. oiiphaat 
THB Fair God. By G«Mral Law WaUacc. 
Clarissa Furiosa. By W. B. Norris. 
CRANFORD. By Mra.GaskeIl. 
NOBMI. By S. Barinc-Gould. 
THE THRONE OF DaVID. By LH. Ingraham. 
ACRO^ THB . SALT SEAS. By J. BlouikMUa 

Burton. 
THE Mill ON THB FLOSS. By Gowfe EHot. 
PETER Simple. By Captatai Marryat. 
Mary Barton. By Mrs. GaskelL 
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PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 

NORTH AND SoXTTH. By Mrs. GaricelL 

J ACOB Faithful. By Cilptain Marryat. 

SHIRLEY. By Chailotta Bronto. 

Fairy Tales Rb-Told. By S. Baring Gould. 

THB trub History of Joshua Davidson. By 

Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
A Statb Secret. By B. M Croker. 
Sam's Sweetheart. By Helen Mathers. 
Handley Cross. By K, S. Surtees. 
Anne Maulsvbbbr. By Mrs. Cafiya. 
THE Adventurers. By H. & Marxiqit Watson. 
Dante's divine comedy. Translated by H. F. 

Gary. 
The CEDAR Star. ByM,E. Mann. 
Master op Men. By E. f. Oppenhelm. 
THE Trail of the Sword. By Gflbert Parker. 
Those dbligiItpvl Ambrigaiis. By Mrs. Cotes. 
MR. Sponge's Spprtxng Tour. ByR. S. Surteas. 
ask MAMMA. BjK R. S;. Snrteaa. . 
GRIMM'S FAIRY STORIES. Illttstrated by Geoifa 

CruikAank. ^^ 

George and the General. By w. Pott Rid«y 

[Nearly ReaiCqb 
THBjO^ By Richard Marsh. [Nearly Rea<ty. 

Mqvr UOADLBY' Secret. By A. w. Marchmoor 

[Nearly Ready. 
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